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YATRA AWARD FOR 1994 


The jury of the Yatra Award for 1994, given every year for out- 
standing lifetime achievement by a writer from South Asia, decided 
to honour the novelist, Mr. R K Narayan. Mr. Narayan has created, 
with quiet honesty and moral seriousness, a unique fictional world 
out of the ordinary and daily lives of people in the small towns 
of South India. The jury felt that Mr. Narayan is a master story-teller 
whose language is simple and unpretentious, whose wit is critical, 
yet healing, whose characters are drawn with sharp precision and 
subtle irony, and whose narratives have the lightness of touch 
which only a craftsman of the highest order can risk. Gently, calmly, 
but without a trace of sentimentality or melodrama, Mr. Narayan 
offers an analysis of the follies, the self-deceptions, the little acts 
of thoughtlessness that sometimes mark our lives and make 
us commit tragic mistakes. Of course, like all fine ironists, Mr. 
Narayan also peoples his world with characters who have our 
moral approval and who charm us with their humour and wise 
tolerance. When one looks back over the entire range of Mr. 
Narayan’s work, what becomes quite apparent is that one has been 
given a graceful and a profoundly humane vision of life. 

Mr. R K. Narayan was born on October 6, 1906, in Madras. 
After his graduation, he worked as a teacher in a_ high school 
and as a journalist for a few years. His first novel, Swami and 
Friends, was published in 1935 after his friend, Prof. M.N. Srinivas, 
“certified it as readable.” Since then he has written a series of 
novels and short stories which have been internationally acclaimed 
and have acquired the status of classics. Some of his best known 
works are The Bachelor of Arts, The Dark Room, The English Teacher, 
Mr. Sampath, The Financial Expert, Waiting for the Mahatma, The Guide, 
The Man-Eater of Malgudi, The Vendor of Sweets, The Painter of Signs, 
The Tiger of Malgudi, The Talkative Man and Malgudi Days. Many 
of his novels and stories have been converted into successful films 
and television serials. 

The members of the jury were Nirmal Verma, Ashok Vajpai, 
Dileep Padgaonkar . U.R. Ananthamurthy and Alok Bhalla. 


EDITOR'S: NOTE 


atra has now completed more than a year. The time is too 
¥V{ 08 for us to make a critical assessment of what we have 
achieved. A year, however, is long enough for us to feel, 
like nervous and superstitious parents of frail children, thankful 
that it has survived and hopeful of its future. We are delighted 
that Yatra has been supported, without ill- willed and evil-eyed 
scrutiny, by a wide variety of readers who want to explore the 
infinite number of imaginary and imaginative paths which cut 
across the literary landscape of the Indian subcontinent. As editors, 
our effort has been to offer, without the crude arrogance of political 
cliques or the hypnotic attachment to that which is merely modern 
and urbane, examples of writings from different languages and 
regions— in addition to writing in English, of course. Our reasons 
for selecting texts for publication in Yatra have been varied: either 
their structure has enchanted us, or their themes have addressed 
our most urgent concerns, or the resonances of their language have 
appealed to our finest emotions. Either way, we are confident that 
the texts we have presented thus far are authentic in their language 
and vision—the older ones because they are thoughtful guides 
to our present difficulties, the newer ones because they are puzzled 
and anxious witnesses to our times which are becoming increasingly 
mendacious. | 
Out of the four issues of Yatra published thus far, three were 
devoted to particular subjects. This issue is offered, quite deliberate- 
ly and self-consciously, as a miscellany. The decision to put together 
an open-ended issue where items which are quite different from 
each other in themes, styles, tones and perceptions are placed beside 
each other, is neither random nor capricious. It is, instead, based 
upon a thoroughly professional understanding of our role as editors 
of Yatra and of the function of a journal. 
We believe, that while it is important for a journal to devote 
itself to an extensive analysis of a special problem, a journal should 
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also initiate a process of discovery, an exploration of a range of 
subjects. If an anthology is centered around a thesis which 
determines the reason for the selection of its different items, the 
miscellaneous number of a journal is—shall we say—an eccentric 
collection of things which magically arrives at one’s desk unsum- 
moned or which one happens to come across quite unexpectedly. 
An anthology has a useful function for it presents the end results 
of a quest; a miscellany has a strange charm for it offers glimpses 
of things seen during the course of a journey. 

It is rather difficult to define what an ideal journal is or ought 
to be. A journal can be an anthology which is issued at regular 
intervals, but it can also be like a collection of aphorisms which 
speaks cleverly about this and that; it can resemble a treatise or 
be a structured collection of writings on a problem, but it can 
also be like a common-place book through which one flips, locating 
things which catch one’s fancy. Either way, it is perhaps useful 
to think about a journal in the same way as one thinks about 
a Patwari’s bahi-khata for in it one can find a current account of 
art, literature, theatre and film. We are convinced that a miscel- 
laneous issue of Yatra is as much a necessity in the context of 
the Indian subcontinent as anthologies on special subjects, because 
only then will we be able to bring to the attention of our readers, 
both what is being written and painted in the different languages 
and regions, as well as, rescue what had been consigned to the 
shadows of oblivion in the past without critical examination. 

The largest section in this issue of Yatra is devoted to Urdu 
stories by Hasan Manzar from Pakistan. Writing in a society where 
State terrorism and religious fanaticism threaten to make every 
citizen pathetic and paranoid, he is a brave writer who tells stories 
about ordinary people searching for a life of reason and companion- 
ship in rotten times. His stories are remarkable for the brutal honesty 
and merciless wit with which they confront the grim reality of 
life in contemporary Pakistan. They question the idea of a theocratic 
state where religiosity informs everything from daily conduct to 
the courts of law. For Hasan Manzar, religious nationalism in Pakis- 
tan (where it has still not been able to separate itself either from 
linguistic and regional tribalism or from the embarrassing claims 
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of shia and sunni sectarianism), like religious nationalism 
everywhere, limits the intelligence of a society and distorts its instincts 
for things which are kind, civil and just. Those who are charged 
with keeping the nation moral and pure, use religious texts in 
the same way as armed brigands use whips—they lacerate the 
bodies of adults so as to give them their wages of sin, and they 
inscribe sacred bloodlines in the hearts and minds of children so 
that they know how vengeful tribal gods can be. 

The stories of Ram Kumar, which form the second largest set 
included here, are somber reflections on people who regard them- 
selves as deserters from life in our times. Not many people know 
that Ram Kumar, who is widely acknowledged as a distinguished 
painter, is also an accomplished Hindi writer. His stories, like his 
paintings, are austere in their style and sad in their tone. They 
are about solitary people who can neither reach out to others for 
comfort nor extend the grace of companionship to those who are 
distraught. The result is that they find the world opaque, dark 
and fearful, and are convinced that it can never offer them shelter 
from sorrow. The woman in “The Sea” finds herself trapped in 
somebody else’s holiday, the young narrator in “Reva” longs for 
and loses a woman his brother had longed for and lost. His char- 
acters slip into a state of life where they do things unselfconsciously 
and powerlessly, where they live without choice and reason, 
without possibility and hope. They fail to notice the real and the 
actual world around, calling to them for attention to things other 
than their own morose and incapable selves—the sand under their 
feet blazing in the sunlight, the sea-gulls waiting calmly for the 
night to fall, the girl sobbing for someone to humanize her with 
a touch...As a painter, Ram Kumar intuitively feels that there is 
benevolence in the real, as a story-teller he knows from experience 
that we live in distrust of the world. 

Most of the ink and brush portraits by Akbar Padamsee 
reproduced here are marked with anguish, shame and death. Done 
after his famous series on Christ, their faces tell stories which are 
familiar to all of us who have tried to make some sense out of 
the violence that has shattered most of our days in our century. 
Some of these faces record shock, fear and ravishment; a few, which 
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are structured out of deep shadows and thick black surfaces, have 
the stillness of death-masks; while others are drawn with angular, 
thin, nervous lines which twist and turn with pain. As one looks 
at them, with the kind of empathy one reserves for one’s face 
in the mirror as lines of mortality begin to form over it, one gets 
the feeling that these people, with their eyes shut and their mouths 
clenched, neither want one’s compassion nor one’s support; all 
they long for, instead, is to stay still and be allowed to turn slowly 
into black stones and so evade sorrow forever. 

There are, however, a few portraits which suggest a change 
in Akbar Padamsee’s mood. While these faces continue to be scarred 
with suffering—how can anyone evade grief in our times—their 
eyes seem to glow with mercy. It is as if they have, as Christ 
did at the most extreme moment of his agony, found the courage 
to cherish pity, recovered some shards of wisdom from the ruins 
and recalled a few moments of humanity. The lines of these portraits 
are light, graceful and lyrical. 

Sudhir Chandra tells us, with fine control over empirical 
evidence, the remarkable story of Rukhmabai’s fight for dignity 
and freedom in late 19th century India. Like a good historian, 
who knows how to tell a story about the past, he lets the facts 
speak for themselves without falling into the temptation of sur- 
rounding them with impenetrable theories and opinions which 
have been certified by fashion as being correct for the times. With 
honesty and scholarship, he shows how Rukhmabai found sym- 
pathy amongst the British judges and the orthodox Hindus. He 
doesn’t, of course, let us forget the colonial presence or ignore 
the fact that a large part of Rukhmabai’s problems were a result 
of Hindu Law and greedy men. Yet he doesn’t insult one intel- 
ligence, as many modern historians of India do, by writing 
melodramas which are charged with gender and racial hatred. 
His heroes are as diverse as Judge Pinhey, Rai Bahadur Raghunath 
Rao and Behramji Malabari—a colonial jurist, a shastric Hindu and 
a social reformer. Three good men of this sort, working together, 
can cut through most well formulated theories of colonial discourse, 
religious mentality and male power. 


It is surprising that Bhisham Sahni’s fine novel, Basanti, about 
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life in urban slums, has never been translated into English, though 
a German translation of the work was published a few years ago. 
We are glad to be able to bring to the attention of the English 
reader a complete section from a translation of the novel which 
is in process of being completed. 

The stories of Ashokamitran, translated from Tamil, are different 
in tone and pace from everything else included here. There are 
witty and gentle, and affirm the existence of a world where human 
folly does no real harm to our sense of worthiness or our well-being. 
His characters make us laugh because they are completely self- 
absorbed and firmly fettered to materiality. Their presence provokes 
us to consider once again old truths about selflessness and respon- 
sibilities. 

Keki Daruwalla’s story about male stupidity, infidelity without 
desire and boredom, is written without self-pity and righteousness. 
Its charm lies in the steady and graceful rhythms of its prose and 
its utterly relaxed consideration of marriage and sexuality. Unlike 
a lot of modern feminist writing, it refuses to suggest that situations 
in which the women in the story find themselves are archetypal 
examples of the fate of all women. He doesn’t have designs upon 
us. Instead, he tells a finely crafted tale of one marriage within 
a particular social and religious milieu. 

The other works included in this issue are by younger writers 
who take risks and test the boundaries of conventional styles 
and subjects. Thomas Palakeel doesn’t hesitate to use, without con- 
descension and arrogance, a kind of Kerala convent English in 
his delightful vignette of life in a small town. The Hindi short 
story by Geetanjali Shree, about lost friendships, stupid deaths 
and present sorrow, is deliberately fractured in form because it 
seeks to avoid pathos and sensationalism. Meena Alexander's long 
narrative poem in English uses different voices and rhythms in 
order to tell the story of her mother’s struggle to come to terms 
with a life of unmerited suffering. The Marathi play, “Isosceles 
Triangle,” by C.H. Phansalkar, has all the theatrical tricks of a 
black comedy, but they are used for questioning our notions of 
paternity and love. 

We have also included here the poems of the highly respected 
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British writer, Eric Mottram. They are a part of his life-long com- 
mitment to investigate civil and political societies where people 
can be left in peace only if they submit to armed thugs. His assertion | 
has always been that a life of passionate reason alone can keep 
the nightmare world of war, torture chambers, religious bigotry, 
political fraud or the cynical use of other people for personal 
gratification from overwhelming us. 

The next three issues of Yatra will be on special subjects. We 
hope, however, to make Yatra 9 a miscellany again. 
August Alok Bhalla 


1994 


A 
CONVERSATION 
WITH 
R. K. NARAYAN 


BY 


DILEEP PADGAONKAR 


novels of R.K. Narayan. Over the years, I had sketched in 
my mind a fairly rounded image of the author. Much to 
my surprise and delight, that image corresponded closely with 
Ved Mehta’s description of Narayan in a New Yorker profile pub- 
lished in 1962 which I happened to read a year later. “A neither 
too stout nor too lean figure...a sharp face, full lips, a slightly hooked 
nose, and a very impressive forehead, capped with thinning gray 
hair. The most noticeable thing about his face, however, was his 
eyes, impish and mischievous, peering out from behind thick, black 
rimmed glasses. His body was loosely, carelessly clothed in non- 
descript gray trousers...If it were not that he had the wheat-coloured 
complexion of a Brahman, he might pass unnoticed in India as 
an anonymous member of the roving multitude; only a constant 
expression of innocence and a certain elusiveness about him saved 
him from seeming bland.” 
It is this last sentence which I recalled, again and again, when 
I spent two evenings with Narayan at his home in Madras in 
November last year. Narayan’s brother, R.K. Laxman, the mar- 
vellous cartoonist, colleague and friend, had arranged the meeting 
at my request. I needed this intermediary because | had learnt 
from the grapevine (which included Laxman), that Narayan, a 
naturally shy, reticent and self-effacing person, was reluctant to 
receive visitors, especially journalists or academics who plied him 
for the umpteenth time with the same questions about Malgudi, 
his fictional town, and its fictional characters. Narayan had other 
reasons, too, for keeping visitors at bay. Age, for one thing. He 
is in his eighties and the wear and tear of these advanced years 
has begun to show. And then there was a personal tragedy: his 
daughter, an only child, whom he had looked after ever since 
his wife died several years ago, was stricken with cancer. 
Laxman not only arranged the meeting but, again acceding to 
my request, agreed to accompany me to Madras. This was a boon 
because Laxman, who is an exquisite conversationalist, could be 
trusted to adopt every conceivable stratagem—a jocular aside, a 


L» many Indians of my generation, I grew up reading the 


R. K. Narayan, his wife Rajam and their daughter Hima, 1938. 
Photographed by R. K. Beham, Narayan’s younger brother. 
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naughty remark, a mock reprimand, a feigned sulk— to get the 
conversation moving as soon as it showed signs of slowing down. 

On one such occasion Laxman said: “Did you not sue somebody 
for copyright violations? Tell him about it.” Narayan ignored the 
question. Laxman repeated it—once, twice and then quite loudly, 
and with a clear emphasis on each word, for a third time. Narayan 
fiddled with his. hearing aid and pat came Laxman’s reaction: “I 
know you well. Every time you don’t want to answer a question 
you either speak about your fading memory or about your defective 
hearing aid. But if you want to speak about an event which took 
place half a century ago then, boy, don’t you remember everything, 
and don’t you eagerly answer, every question about it, whether 
you have that contraption on or off.” 

The tirade did the trick. Narayan spoke about the suit he had 
filed against the Tamil Nadu government. “You see, the education 
department had published a text book which included one of my 
short stories. They did not seek my permission. | filed a case to 
draw public attention to the violation of copyright laws. That was 
all there was to it.” | 

Narayan spoke in a matter-of-fact way. There was not a trace 
of anger or bitterness in his tone. Listening to him you understood 
better what literary critics like Meenakshi Mukherjee meant when 
she wrote about his Indianness: “...a good-humoured inertia and 
a casual tolerance which almost every reader in the country is 
expected to recognise as familiar.” Or when Ved Mehta, in that 
same New Yorker profile of 1962, spoke about “the magic of his 
unpretentious, almost unliterary novels.” 

The talk about copyright violations was a casual aside in a con- 
versation which was largely devoted to books, to reading, writing, 
to lending and borrowing books, to book reviews, to the space 
that newspapers devoted to books (“they are becoming more and 
more niggardly, expect The Hindu”), to books whose authors he 
had met and to books whose authors he did not seem too eager 
to meet. 

Narayan did reserve lots of space for book reviews in a journal 
he had once edited. It folded up after three issues. “I wrote to 
everybody for articles. As happens ever so often, they came late 
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or not at all. Once I was so desperate for matter that I turned 
to my old mathematics teacher (who was the father of AK. 
Ramanujam) and asked him for a piece, any piece on any subject. 
He gave me a paper which he had probably written for a conference. 
There was only one person who congratulated me for publishing 
it. This was a city-bully. He had actually purchased a copy. He 
said to me: ‘What a brilliant writer!" 

Did the bully understand the piece? I had asked. The bully seemed 
to be like one of those Malgudi characters, small-time vagrants, 
crooks and charlatans, but characters who did not indulge in cruelty 
and violence or in excessive meanness and who, all things con- 
sidered, lacked neither charm nor charisma. 

“Oh, I think he did understand the piece,” Narayan replied, 
without proceeding to say how or why. 

“Did you not at one time work as a correspondent for The States- 
men?” Laxman asked him. Indeed, he had. He had worked as a 
stringer for a short while. And like all stringers, he had been paid 
by the inch. The stories were sent by post to Calcutta where the 
editors quite systematically hacked them down to precisely one 
inch. Laxman recalled one such story: about an angler who had 
drowned in a pond. “Narayan stretched it a bit, I remember, but 
when it appeared one inch was all that was left of it.” 

Now Narayan does not spend too much time on newspapers. 
“I read the headlines on the front page and glance through the 
sports and business sections. The rest of the paper is useless.” 
He does not spend too much time watching television either, espe- 
cially Doordarshan. “They always show politicians going to samad- 
his. And their news-readers are incomprehensible. They are all 
dolled up as if they are taking part in a fashion parade. You cannot 
follow what they are saying. They read at a speed which I cannot 
understand. Geetanjali Aiyar is the only exception.” 

I tell him that more and more young people seem to be watching 
Santa Barbara and The Bold and the Beautiful. “We are getting to 
see Western civilization in decadence,” Narayan said. “It is a sad 
State of affairs.” 

This theme of decay cropped up on many occasions during the 
conversation. Once, a propos nothing, Narayan observed, “Decay 
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is a gradual process. We don’t notice it. It happens to all societies 
and civilizations. Why, it happens to the human body. I did not 
notice it until I was eighty. Now I do.” 

What did he mean by “gradual decay of societies?” Narayan 
said, “The lack of honesty and conscience. Greed in various facets. 
Too much money is counter-productive. And the politicians have 
become very corrupt. I associate two words with them: greed and 
megalomania.” 

Laxman intervened to remind him of his esteem for Indira 
Gandhi. “You know,” Laxman said to me, “there was tension be- 
tween Narayan and me when we travelled together during the 
Emergency. I had drawn a cartoon of Mrs. Gandhi carrying a long 
broom stick.” 

“T remember that very well,” Narayan said. “I was annoyed 
with the cartoon. I threw Laxman out of the room.” The reason 
for Narayan’s fondness for Indira Gandhi, I gathered, was because 
of their shared fascination for books. “She knew about books in 
English and French and she got the Embassies to keep her informed 
about the latest publications,” he said. 

I told him that someone who once called on Lal Bahadur Shastri 
had noticed that the only books on display in his living-room 
were bound volumes of Span magazine published by the American 
Embassy. “They must be free copies,” Narayan remarked. 

I said I knew politicians who collected books. Some even read 
them. But that did not necessarily make them good politicians. 
They merrily continued to exploit caste and religious and regional 
differences for political gain. “Incidentally,” I said, “I have not 
read anything you might have written on how such exploitation 
has ravaged the country in recent years.” 

“The politicians are making a hash of everything,” he said. “I 
never suspected that L.K. Advani would become like that. When 
I was in the Rajya Sabha I met him sometimes. He liked Laxman’s 
cartoons and discussed them with me just as he discussed the 
teleserial Malgudi Days. He was a book lover. But now his only 
aim is to take P.V.’s place. These politicians have nothing to talk 
about expect power and nothing to do expect intrigue.” 
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At this point Laxman added, “And to stage a walk-out. They 
get elected only to stage walk-outs.” 

How had he reacted to the demolition of the Babri Masjid? “It 
was shocking,” Narayan said. “It was a reckless thing to do. By 
demolishing anything they think that they will be like Shivaji. 
Religion is part of one’s social and psychological make-up. But 
they reduce it to a matter of a temple here, a swami there.” 

Narayan was clearly not too comfortable discussing politics. 
Every time I raised the subject I got the feeling that he wanted 
to rush through the discussion and return to his favourite terrain: 
books and authors and everyday, humdrum issues. | 

He said his own books—which are now designed, published 
and sold by his grand-daughter—continue to be translated into 
various languages, including Polish, Hebrew and Arabic. “The 
French translations have done well. All copies sent to me are now 
with the Alliance Francaise in Madras. The French publisher is 
threatening to come and see me,” he said. 

I told Narayan that at the Cairo University book-shop, I had 
seen many of his books displayed alongside the novels of Naguib 
Mafouz. I said that I had met Mafouz in his Al Ahram office and 
that during my conversation with him he had mentioned the names 
of five Indians: Gandhi, Tagore, Nehru, R.K. Narayanand...Amitabh 
Bachchan. 

Narayan’s eyes lit up. “Ah, Mafouz, the Nobel Prize winner. 
He is a very fine writer, a beautiful writer. His depiction of street 
scenes in Cairo is excellent.” Narayan had kind words for some 
other writers: Chinua Achebe (“He is a very sensitive writer. He 
got caught up in Nigeria’s political turmoil. He sided with Biafra 
during the civil war. I met him at length in Leeds.”); V.S. Naipaul 
(“I used to meet him in London every other day. Many of the 
things he has written about India are true. Of all the writers I 
have known, he is the one I respect most. The only thing that 
truly upsets him is the question: ‘When are you getting the Nobel 
Prize?’”) 

However, the mention of some books and authors elicited caustic 
comment: Vikram Seth’s A Suitable Boy (“If he tore off 80 per cent 
of his work, it would make for a nice novel.”): Upamanyu Chatterjee 
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(“The British Council organized a meeting here. He was treated 
as a star.”); Ved Mehta (“Oxfordian.”) 

Narayan also lamented the decline of the novel in Britain. “The 
British have lost their sense of humour,” he remarked matter-of- 
factly, after saying that so many authors he had read earlier in 
his life—Somerset Maugham, Terence Rattigan, Jerome K. Jerome— 
were now “finished”. The Englishman, Narayan observed, has no 
time. He seeks escape in novelty. That is why he relishes a badly 
written, unwieldy novel. 

And what about American authors? Narayan mentioned two 
names: Saul Bellow and Norman Mailer. “There is no one else.” 

I took this opportunity to talk to him about the sorry fate of 
The Guide when some Americans sought to adapt it, first for the 
stage and later for the screen. The stage version, Narayan said, 
was so terrible that he withdrew his approval. The two Americans 
who had done the adaptation finally agreed to make certain changes. 
But even then he was unhappy with the adaptation. He was even 
more upset with the screen version. The Americans who were 
involved included Pearl Buck. Dev Anand (who initially sought 
and obtained Narayan’s permission to film The Guide) had turned 
what should have been a “quiet, serious production rooted in South 
India,” into an extravaganza with location shooting in Delhi, Rajas- 
than and the Elephanta Caves, popular dancing, music galore, vast 
crowd scenes et al. “This was not my Guide,” Narayan said in 
a weary and resigned tone. 

As I got up to leave after our second and final conversation, 
Narayan, quite inexplicably, returned to the theme of decay. “You 
see,” he said, “one manifestation of decay is when friends you 
have known and are alive go out of sight. They are now more 
numerous than friends you knew and are dead.” He was now 
content to spend time with the members of his immediate family 
and with a few friends like N. Ram, the editor of Frontline. And 
he was content with his evening walks in the sprawling and dense 
park of the Institute of Technology where he enjoys, among other 
things, his encounters with a bull who is especially attracted to 
his walking stick. “He is an odd fellow,” Narayan said. “He is 
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both curious and suspicious of my walking stick. I cannot handle 
him. So I have somebody to accompany me during my walks.” 

After I wished him good-bye again, Narayan, with that twinkle 
in his eye, and with that “constant expression of innocence and 
certain elusiveness,” added one last parting remark: “Really odd 
fellow, isn’t he? I’ll tell you more about him when you come back 
again.” . 
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Bombay High Court in the spring of 1884. Involving a face- 
less couple, the case, not surprisingly, attracted little public 
attention in the beginning. What is, perhaps, surprising is that 
the dispute should have taken so long to erupt into litigation. 
Within seven months of their marriage, Dadaji Bhikaji’s wife, 
Rukhmabai, had reached puberty. Customarily, the event heralded 
garbhadhan, the ceremonial consummation of marriage. But Dr. 
Sakharam Arjun, Dadaji’s father-in-law and an eminent physician 
with a reformist predisposition, was opposed to early consum- 
mation. Ten years had since elapsed, and the couple were yet to 
cohabit. At twenty-two, Rukhmabai could no longer be considered 
too young for conjugal relations; nor could her husband who had 
touched thirty. Unless, therefore, the husband was inclined to forget 
about this relationship and try his luck with another marriage, 
he was unlikely to rest content with fretting. He was bound to 
act more decisively. 
Dadaji was anything but inclined to let his wife alone. Especially 
a wife like Rukhmabai, who owned property worth twenty-five 
thousand rupees, while he was obliged to sponge on relatives and 
friends for bare survival. As “her lawful husband,” he claimed, 
characteristically for himself and his times, that the custody of 
his wife’s person and property belonged to him “as a right.” So, 
after sporadic informal initiatives had yielded mere evasion and 
equivocation from the other party, Dadaji embarked in March 1884 
on a course of action that would, if the need arose, eventuate in 
litigation. | 
On 19 March, he sent through his solicitors—Messrs. Chalk 
and Walker—a letter to Sakharam Arjun, stating that “my wife 
might be allowed to come and live with me, as I thought the 
probation period had lasted long enough.” Not by coincidence, 
a number of anonymous communications also reached Sakharam 
around the same time, chastising him for unjustly “harbouring” 
Rukhmabai against her husband’s wishes. Pressure of the com- 
munity was added to make the threat of legal action more ef- 
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ficacious. Despite his protestations to the contrary, presumptive 
evidence points to the hand of Dadaji, and of his close associates, 
in directing this anonymous orchestration. 

Sakharam had been Dadaji’s benefactor. Besides treating him 
during several prolonged illnesses, one of which had been near 
fatal, he had offered the security of his roof to Dadaji and his 
brother when they needed shelter. Consequently, even when litiga- 
tion loomed as a certainty, Sakharam believed that Dadaji would 
wilt before his moral authority. He sent for his son-inlaw and 
old ward, and asked him to sign a letter to the effect that there 
was no truth in the anonymous communications. The meeting 
ended in frayed tempers. 

Realising that a legal showdown was in the offing, and obliged 
to respond to Dadaiji’s solicitors before there was time to devise 
a definitive strategy, Sakharam wrote back on 22 March: 

Gentlemen,—In reply to yours of the 19th instant, I have to 
inform you that Rukhmabai, mentioned therein, has not been 
detained at my house against the wishes or demands of your client, 
Mr. Dadaji Bhikaji. Her stay at my house hitherto has been by 
the consent of the relatives on both sides, because of the unfortunate 
circumstances of your client. 

I have not the slightest wish to detain her even now, and I 
shall be rather glad if your client provides her with a suitable 
house and takes her away, which is however his own look out. 
He is at liberty, so far as I am concerned, to take her away at 
any time. 

The ambiguity of the reply was both a preparation for the 
imminent legal battle and an attempt to avert or postpone it. On 
the face of it, the letter conveyed a simple message to Dadaji. 
If he did not want his wife to stay on with her parents—that was 
his look out—he could take her away at any time. There was, 
for all they knew, half a chance that Dadaji would be induced 
to try informal negotiations yet again. Also, if for some reason 
the family decided to avoid a legal tangle, Sakharam could send 
Rukhmabai to her husband without much loss of face. In case, 
however, it was decided to take up the legal challenge, the message 
was sufficiently qualified to permit its own annulment. At the 
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very least, the reply provided some time within which to decide 
what was to be done. 

Dadaji was not taken in by the letter. He turned it, instead, 
to his advantage by reading it as an offer to get back his wife. 
On 24 March, the day after Sakharam’s letter was received, he 
sent a party to invite Rukhmabai to come and live with him. Besides 
Dadaji’s maternal uncle, Narayan Dhurmaji, and elder brother, 
Damodar Bhikaji, the party included, significantly, Ganpatrao Raoji, 
a clerk in the firm of Dadaji’s solicitors. Rukhmabai refused to 
accompany them on the ground that Dadaji was not in a position 
to provide her with either a suitable house or maintenance. 

Acting again with great alacrity, Dadaji sent another letter the 
following day, asking Rukhmabai to join him forthwith. “He as- 
sured her, with cool ambiguity, that he would give her suitable 
maintenance and lodging according to his rank and position.” 

The stage was set for litigation. The middlemen of colonial 
law took charge of affairs on both the sides. Acting through her 
solicitors—Messrs. Payne, Gilbert and Sayani— Rukhmabai now 
introduced a new ground for her refusal to live with Dadaji. Besides 
reiterating that he was unable “to provide her lodging, maintenance 
and clothing”—the last item appearing along with lodging and 
maintenance in obedience to the standard mode of legal draft- 
ing—Rukhmabai’s reply added that Dadaji was “in such a state 
of health” that she could not “safely live with him.” 

This was the beginning of the kind of escalation of charges 
and counter-charges that frequently marked formalised legal 
proceedings in colonial India. Similarly, when Dadaji filed the suit 
for restitution of conjugal rights in April, he implicated Rukhmabai’s 
mother and maternal grandfather. “The true reason” why 
Rukhmabai “refused to live with him,” he alleged, was the pressure 
exerted upon her “by her mother, Jayantibai, and her mother’s 
father, Harichand Yadowji.” The two of them were afraid that 
once Rukhmabai started living with her husband, she would “assert 
her right to the property of her deceased father, Janardan Pan- 
durang.” 

This was said in the plaint to the High Court. Later, offering 
the public his view of the case in April 1887, Dadaji was more 
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forthright. Estimating the property to value “upwards of Rs. 25,000,” 
he maintained: “In this little history of property lies the whole 
secret of the world-wide case of Dadaji vs. Rukhmabai.” Or, apropos 
of Harichand Yadowji—this time making him the sole covetous 
villain and omitting the name of Jayantibai: “If the name Harichand 
is substituted for the name Rukhmabai in this case, its realities 
will be better understood but its poetry will be gone.” 

A few biographical details may be mentioned to clarify Dadaji’s 
charge about property. Rukhmabai was the daughter of Jayantibai 
from her first husband, Janardan Pandurang. When she was an 
infant of two and a half, and her mother a mere seventeen, Janardan 
died. He left behind some property and willed it to his young 
widow. Harichand, as executor of the will, was to help her manage 
the property. After six years of widowhood, Jayantibai married 
Dr. Sakharam Arjun, himself a widower. Remarriage of widows 
was permitted among the suthars—carpenters—the caste to which 
the couple belonged. Before marrying Sakharam, Jayantibai trans- 
ferred her property to Rukhmabai, then a minor of eight and a 
half. Harichand continued to manage the property; this time on 
behalf of his granddaughter. 

Dadaji’s charge possessed, prima facie, an element of plausibility. 
Rukhmabai, however, dismissed it as “entirely false” —"without 
a particle of truth"—and as an attempt “to divert the public mind 
from the real issues in the matter.” She contended that the property 
was “not worth half the sum” suggested by Dadaji; that, far from 
being covetous, her mother had transferred the property “purely 
due to her affection for me”; that although Harichand Yadowji 
collected the rents “for a long time,” “he submitted the accounts 
to me, and I checked them myself’; and that since 1882, “long 
before Mr. Dadaji filed his present suit,” she had operated an ac- 
count with the Bank of Bombay in her own name. She also accused 
Dadaji of having “conveniently” omitted a few words from the 
text of her father’s will so as to mislead the public about its contents. 

Charges relating to property usually make messy business, 
rendering it difficult to sift the contradictory evidence of rival 
litigants. It is hard to avoid the suspicion that, in her portrayal 
of the role of property in the dispute, Rukhmabai overdrew the 
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attractiveness of her own people and tended, for the sake of effect, 
to distort Dadaji’s view of the matter. For example, she overlooked 
the fact that it was before high principles came to dominate the 
case, that Dadaji had indicted Harichand and Jayantibai of keeping 
the couple separate for their petty material ends. Similarly, given 
the adverse working of the Widow Marriage Act (1856) with regard 
toa remarrying widow’s entitlement to the property of her deceased 
husband—even in cases where customary law permitted un- 
prejudiced inheritance—Rukhmabai possibly overstated the role 
of maternal affection in the transfer of Janardan Pandurang’s 
property by Jayantibai to her. 

Nonetheless, the balance of evidence on the question of property 
is by far in Rukhmabai’s favour. Because the two antagonists came 
out with their respective versions of the case in order to win over 
the public, their accounts were necessarily informed by special 
pleading. This became more pronounced as what they wrote was 
heavily edited, if not altogether rewritten, by people who were 
aptly described by a contemporary as “philanthropic ventrilo- 
quists.” These were people, who were driven by conflicting 
ideological compulsions to use this case as an occasion to renew 
a larger socio- cultural battle. Despite its inevitable share of dis- 
tortion, however, Rukhmabai's testimony retained much credibility. 
Something that can hardly be said about Dadaji’s evidence, whether 
tendered on oath in the Bombay High Court or with greater rhetori- 
cal freedom at the bar of public opinion. 

The circumstances of individuals implicated on the rival sides 
cast a darker shadow of doubt on Dadaji and Narayan Dhurmaji, 
his uncle and prime abettor. The transfer of property to Rukhmabai 
before her widowed mother’s marriage; the selection of Dadajji 
as Rukhmabai’s husband—he was a poor cousin of Sakharam and 
was expected to stay with his in-laws after marriage; and the 
shrewdly worded reference to the management of Rukhmabai’s 
property by Harichand “for a long time”— after which, for reasons 
one is left tantalisingly to imagine, he was presumably divested 
of the charge; these circumstances point to a play amongst 
Rukhmabai’s guardians of material interests and calculations that 
must have vied with their natural affection and solicitude for their 
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hapless ward. But these interests and calculations do not seem 
to have been so overriding as to warrant the suspicion of a con- 
spiracy by any one of them to keep the couple apart. 

Each one of Rukhmabai’s guardians may well have liked to” 
control her finances without having to compromise themselves. | 
It is likely, moreover, that such control was for them indistin- 
guishable from their concern for her; a means, indeed, of ensuring 
her welfare. Not that there is a necessary correlation between 
covetousness and material circumstances, yet it appears that the 
relative prosperity of Rukhmabai’s guardians shielded them from 
obtrusive scheming. Harichand Yadowji was a well-to-do man 
whom, following years of service, the government had rewarded 
with a title and a personal allowance in addition to his pension. 
Dr. Sakharam Arjun was a self-made man who had earned enough 
by the time of his death in April 1885 to leave Jayantibai and 
her children from him better provided than Rukhmabai was. 

In sharp contrast, Dadaji considered Rukhmabai’s property his 
by right. Besides, he desperately needed it to be rescued from 
financial doom. He was nineteen or twenty at the time of his mar- 
riage around 1873; the ‘chief contracting parties’ to the marriage 
being Sakharam and Dadaji’s mother. It is reflective of the cir- 
cumstances of his family that, deviating from the patriarchal norm, 
it was agreed that Dadaji would stay with Rukhmabai’s family 
and “thoroughly be provided” for by them. It was hoped, 
Rukhmabai tells us about the arrangement, that he would acquire 
an education and “become a good man.” 

That the hope would be justified by a man who, with his proven 
aversion for education, was to go to the sixth standard of school 
at an age when he should have been at the university, was rather 
optimistic. The hope may partly have been a camouflage—for Sak- 
haram himself as for others—to cover the material impulse behind 
the matrimonial transaction. This is borne out by some of the in- 
formation that later came out with regard to the suit. For example, 
as he heard the appeal against the first judgment—the only one 
in favour of Rukhmabai—Sergeant, the Chief Justice, was intrigued 
as to how Rukhmabai at all got married to Dadaji: 

It may be asked how this very attractive lady— of course she 
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was young at the time—but it may be asked how guardians came 
to get her married to this man... 

As Sergeant reverted to the question more than once, Latham, 
Rukhmabai’s counsel, explained how Sakharam Arjun “hoped to 
educate the boy” who “turned out to be a blockhead with whom 
you could do nothing”; and how this had made Sakharam “very 
averse to the marriage before he died.” With reference to the role 
of property in the transaction, however, even the defence counsel 
admitted that Sakharam had “acted rather in the interests of his 
own family than that of the girl”; adding: “and, as has turned 
out, very unfortunately in his step- daughter’s interest.” No wonder 
that Dr. K. R. Kirtikar, a hostile witness who had once been close 
to Rukhmabai’s step- father, insisted that the young lady’s ruin 
was achieved by “her new father...in order to retain her property 
in his house.” 

If Dadaji, rather predictably, failed to justify the high hopes 
pinned on him with respect to this marriage, the fault was not 
entirely his. But he went unexpectedly far in the opposite direction. 
Four months after the marriage he lost his mother and began to 
drift. He left his school, began defying both Sakharam and 
Harichand, and fell into bad company. He moved out to live with 
his maternal uncle, Narayan Dhurmaji, a man of some means who 
had internalised the sordid ethos that permitted men to remor- 
selessly treat women, especially their wives, as a means of domestic 
labour and carnal pleasure. The uncle kept a mistress in the family 
house—a Kamatee labourer named Chinamma whom he had pick- 
ed up froma lime factory; and his harassed wife had on one occasion 
attempted to commit suicide by jumping into a well. 

The change from Sakharam Arjun’s protection to Narayan 
Dhurmaji’s surroundings suited Dadaji’s proclivities. He embarked 
upon a phase of life that carried him “through every course of 
dissipation.” This was described by Rukhmabai as “ways which 
a womar’s lips cannot utter.” Dadaji was, consequently, “attacked 
with consumption, confined to his bed for three years, in such 
a state that he was not expected to live another season.” “But,” 
Rukhmabai’s account continues, “by God’s grace he recovered a 
little day by day.” 
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The recovery was confined to bodily ailments only. Dadaji con- 
tinued to slide deeper into indolence, dependence on others, and 
the consequent loss of self-respect. He began to accumulate debts, 
receiving most of his loans from Narayan Dhurmaji. His sight 
trained on the property that would accompany Rukhmabai into 
his house, the uncle encouraged the nephew’s dependence and 
indebtedness so as to be able to manipulate him at will. Rukhmabai 
was right, and she obviously had Narayan Dhurmaji uppermost 
in her mind, when she told the High Court that “certain evil-minded 
persons” had instigated Dadaji into litigation “for their own sinister 
purposes.” He had filed the suit, she asserted, “not because he 
was really desirous that she should live with him.” 

It is, in fact, Dadaji’s own conduct, as also his uncle’s, that 
lends substance to his insistence that property was central to the 
suit he had filed for the restitution of conjugal rights. Incidentally, 
this also confirms the validity of Sir J. Hannen’s generalisation 
that suits for restitution of conjugal rights are “far from being 
in truth and in fact what theoretically they purport to be,” i.e, 
proceedings “for the purpose of insisting on the fulfillment of the 
obligation of married persons to live together.” Delivering an im- 
portant judgment in Marshall v. Marshall (1879), the sagacious 
Victorian authority on matrimonial cases added: “I have never 
known an instance in which it has appeared that the suit was 
instituted for any other purpose than to enforce a money demand.” 
_ Hannen, of course, generalised about motives behind the filing 
of restitution suits, not about defence therein. Rukhmabai's guar- 
dians may have acted from mixed motives. But, for her part, she 
made sure that what Dadaji called “poetry” was not blotted out 
by property from the heart of the matter. Her quiet resolve to 
be a martyr for the principles enunciated in her defence, converted 
the suit into a historic fight for a new conception of and deal 
for the Indian woman. Such was her resolve, and sense of mission, 
that while she could afford it, she refused public funds to prosecute 
her case. In 1886, when the Bombay Gazette opened a subscription 
list to defray her legal expenses, she requested that it be closed 
at once. 


The first intimations of the high principles at stake appeared 
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in Rukhmabai’s written statement before the High Court in answer 
to Dadaji’s plaint. When Dadaji’s representatives went to invite 
her to live with him, her mundane reply was that “she would 
not live with him unless he rented another place, and took her 
there.” To this was soon added the point about Dadaji’s health. 
These were contingent objections, the disappearance of which im- 
plied readiness for cohabitation. 

But Rukhmabai’s answer to the plaint effected a radical shift 
in her position. She questioned the validity of her marriage with 
Dadaji. Because she had not “arrived at years of discretion” at 
the time of her marriage, she could not be bound to it. This entailed 
a principle of cardinal importance. A marriage—even a Hindu 
marriage—ought not to be binding on a spouse who had not con- 
sented to it. The principle would become central to the case, and 
be hotly debated within as well as outside the court. As the case 
progressed, Rukhmabai’s defence came to rest exclusively on 
general principles. 

Moving from the basic principle to specific merits, Rukhmabai’s 
statement explicated what Sakharam, in his letter to Dadaji’s 
solicitors, had on purpose described abstractly as “the unfortunate 
circumstances” of their client; circumstances owing to which “the 
relatives on both sides” had agreed that Rukhmabai should stay 
on with Sakharam. Sensing danger in the detailing of these cir- 
cumstances, Dadaji had in his plaint stated that he was “entirely 
ignorant as to what” Sakharam was referring to. He had, further, 
averred that “he knew no reason why” Rukhmabai “should not 
come and live with him as his wife.” 

Rukhmabai countered by showing how “unfortunate” these 
circumstances actually were. She mentioned “the character of the 
persons, under whose protection” Dadaji was living and expected 
her to join him. At stake here was the right of a Hindu woman 
to choose not to live in a joint family of which, by virtue of being 
her husband's wife, she compulsorily became an inseparable part. 
This implied a challenge to the sanctity and integrity of joint family 
as an essential unit of Hindu social organisation. More immediately, 
however, the dark hint at the goings-on between Narayan Dhurmaji 
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and Chinamma, his mistress, to be uncovered during evidence 
in the case, posed greater peril to Dadaji. 

These circumstances, Rukhmabai submitted at the end of her 
statement, constituted “the only true reasons for her refusing to 
live with the plaintiff.” She “prayed that the present suit should 
be dismissed, and that her costs be provided for.” 


2 


Rukhmabai and her guardians had finally chosen to fight the 
legal battle. If Rukhmabai’s later accounts can be trusted—e.g. a 
private letter of 17 February 1887, which found its way into the 
columns of the London Times, and her public “Reply,” the following 
June, to Dadaji’s “Exposition” of the case—much before Dadaji 
precipitated matters, she had resolved on her own “to wash my 
hands of him for ever.” 

The resolve had taken shape over the years. From childhood, 
Rukhmabai had felt “a great disgust for married life.” Possessing 
a “much reserved disposition” and “a great liking for study,” she 
was abruptly withdrawn from school in her nuptial year. The 
realisation why this had happened, further accentuated her aversion 
for marriage. In the first of her celebrated letters to The Times of 
India she wrote with barely suppressed anger: 


I am one of those unfortunate Hindu women whose hard 
lot it is to suffer the unnamable miseries entailed by the 
custom of early marriage. This wicked practice has destroyed 
the happiness of my life. It comes between me and the thing 
which I prize above all others—study and mental cultivation. 
Without the least fault of mine I am doomed to seclusion; 
every aspiration of mine to rise above my ignorant sisters 
is looked down upon with suspicion and is-interpreted in 
the most uncharitable manner. 


This was the only occasion in this long pseudonymous letter 
on the ills of infant marriage that Rukhmabai broke into a personal 
cry. The correlation between early marriage and denial of education 
to women touched the very heart of her personal tragedy. It brought 
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out the inexorability, as it were, of her seclusion. Even more so 
because she had grown up ina family headed by Sakharam Arjun. 
A partisan of female education, he had contacts with social and 
religious reformers, including Vishnu Shastri Pandit, perhaps the 
most committed promoter in his day of womens’ causes in western 
India. These contacts and social mingling with Europeans, both 
men and women, lent to the house young Rukhmabai lived in 
an air of liberal reformism. Not many families in the Bombay of 
her day could have been more propitious for a girl with 
Rukhmabai’s kind of aspirations. After all, in a forcefully argued 
letter to the Times of India, Sakharam Arjun had expressed satis- 
faction that “in the middle and higher classes at least there is 
hardly any family which does not gladly avail itself of the girls’ 
school.” To have been denied education and “doomed to seclusion” 
in Sakharam Arjun’s family must have deepened his step-daughter’ s 
melancholy. 

It is unlikely that a man of Sakharam’s convictions and social 
position lacked the courage to do what the others were “gladly” 
doing. He had, even before the litigation began, rubbed some leaders 
of his community the wrong way; and when it came to standing 
by Rukhmabai, he had disregarded the pressure that was exerted 
upon him through hostile anonymous letters. It is possible that 
he was restrained by the fear of possible complications following 
Rukhmabai's continued schooling after marriage. In keeping with 
their view of female education, this might have appeared to Dadaji 
and, even more, to someone like Narayan Dhurmaji as a slur on 
their family name; and offered a provocation, or pretext, to insist 
on having Rukhmabai with them. Assuming that this is what 
hampered her education, the explanation could not have made 
young Rukhmabai’s deprivation any more tolerable. 

In any case, Rukhmabai did not give in. She began to learn 
English at home through a process which, besides being trying 
for her, could have occasionally overtaxed those whose goodwill 
she was seeking. The process, as she described it, was: “I used 
to ask a number of pronunciations and meanings of English words 
at a time whenever my European lady friends happened to call.” 
It appears that Rukhmabai's self-education received no encourage- 
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ment from her stepfather or grandfather. On the contrary, perhaps. 
We cannot be sure that she had these persons, too, in mind when 
she complained in the Times of India letter about the way in which 
her educational endeavours were uncharitably misconstrued. But, 
given her generous acknowledgment of their help and encourage- 
ment during the case, it is suggestive that, when she talks about 
her struggle to acquire an education, she mentions neither her 
grandfather nor stepfather. She persevered nevertheless : 


Day by day my love for education and social reform in- 
creased, and I continued to pursue my studies as much as 
I could, but in this country it is very hard for women to 
study at home. By constant association with the people who 
had tried to devote their lives to the social reform of India, 
and by the aid of the little education which I had been able 
to gain, I began seriously to consider the former and present 
condition of our Hindu women, and wished to do something, 
if in my power, to ameliorate our present sufferings. 


What stands out about Rukhmabai’'s struggle to realise herself 
within the seclusion of home is the breadth of her understanding 
and the connection she so early formed between education and 
social reform. Alive to the perverse injustice of her predicament— 
"without the least fault of mine," says it all—she learnt not to 
be blinded by self-pity. She could see fellow-victims all around. 
Self-realisation became also the discovery of a cheerless woman- 
hood: Hindu/Indian womanhood. (Later, in England, she would 
discover a yet larger feminist identity.) The personal and the general 
coalesced, rendering the expression “daughters of India” not a 
rhetorical move but a reality for her. Her sufferings were the suf- 
ferings of her sex in her society. These were “our” sufferings which 
she wished to remove. Every fight was part of a larger fight, in- 
oe the one Dadaji and Narayan Dhurmaji had forced upon 

er. 

It was this bright perceptive girl who witnessed, from a distance, 
the degeneration of the man she was one day supposed to 
live with. Over a period of five or six years, as Dadaji sank deeper 
into his “wild reckless life,” Rukhmabai’s “aversion for him was 
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firmly settled.” So also was her “natural distaste for married life.” 
Finally, she “gave him up as irreclaimably lost.” 

Then there was the sinister figure of Narayan Dhurmaji, a licen- 
tious and scheming man who could feign perfect innocence even 
as he plotted against his own near and dear ones. It is worth 
noting that after the first year of her marriage, when she occasionally 
visited Narayan’s house, Rukhmabai never went there again. Then 
aged twelve (or fourteen, if Dadaji was right about her age), she 
must have grasped, with a vague sense of fear, the bizarre goings-on 
in that household. But a vague sense of fear alone could not have 
occasioned a resolve so drastic as never again to set foot in that 
house. Something more traumatising must have happened. 

Young Rukhmabai, it seems, was subjected to a sexual advance 
by the concupiscent uncle. And this led to the resolve that she 
determinedly stuck to. Sexual harassment and abuse of their young 
wards’ wives by the guardians was then not an uncommon 
phenomenon. It often led to very young boys being married to 
older girls so that the guardians could have objects for their own 
illicit gratification ready at hand. The evil was sufficiently 
widespread to induce reformers like Malabari to campaign against 
it. A rake like Narayan Dhurmaji was unlikely to have been above 
a failing such as this. In deepening Dadaji’s dependence on himself, 
he may well have had designs on the attractive niece-in-law in 
addition to the property she would bring along with her. 

When litigation seemed imminent, the last-minute condition 
proposed by Sakharam was that Dadaji should arrange for 
Rukhmabai a house other than Narayan Dhurmaji’s. Considering 
that Sakharam was as yet undecided about getting embroiled in 
a legal tangle, and that Dadaji could well have accepted the proffered 
arrangement, it is striking that Sakharam was making sure that, 
whatever happened, Rukhmabai was not required to live in 
Narayan’s house. Another corroborative ground for the speculation 
is provided by Rukhmabai’s insistence in her first anonymous letter 
to the Times of India that, “under no circumstances,” should a girl 
be married to a boy younger than her. 

Whether or not the speculation about the traumatic sexual ad- 
vance is well-founded, Rukhmabai certainly had some disturbing 
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experiences during her visits to Narayan Dhurmaji’s house. These 
early impressions were subsequently confirmed as weird details 
emerged to heighten her unhappiness and sense of persecution. 
Strange fears must have haunted her about the household where 
lived the man she was married to; a household the female head 
of which was driven to seek an end to her life by the tyranny 
of her husband and his mistress. 

It was, then, not in haste that Rukhmabai decided to wash 
her hands of Dadaji “once for all.” After so deciding, she set about 
persuading her mother and grandfather to back her. That proved 
a difficult and prolonged affair. Even after litigation had begun, 
during its first year when Sakharam was alive, they obliged him 
“to make several attempts” to settle the matter out of court. But, 
Rukhmabai tells us, instigated by “evil counsellors,” Dadaji 
“repulsed these advances, forgetting that it was this same father 
of mine who had heartily fed and clothed him and his brothers 
for years.” 

The feeling suffusing Rukhmabai’s reference to her “father” 
indicates that, whatever the earlier reservations between them, by 
the time the litigation began, she had found in him a source of 
solid support: ”...my late father Dr. Sakharam always sympathised 
with me in this matter.” Notwithstanding the efforts at a com- 
promise, Sakharam for his part was not in favour of sending 
Rukhmabai to Dadaji. He may have felt emboldened in this decision 
by Rukhmabai’s resolution. Pique at Dadaji’s ingratitude may also 
have contributed to Sakharam’s decision. It is difficult to isolate 
such considerations from anxiety about Rukhmabai after realising 
Dadaji’s irredeemability. But once the realisation came, Sakharam 
was steadfast in making amends. 

But making amends was not easy. Aside from the pressure 
brought upon him by his wife and father-in-law, he was exposed 
to the charge of seeking Rukhmabai’s property. The charge came 
from those who supported Dadaji as well as from those who stood 
by Rukhmabai. For the former the charge rested on his refusal 
to send Rukhmabai to Dadaji; the latter suspected his choice of 
the match. Indeed, the suit itself was designed as a neat little opera- 
tion to blackmail Sakharam into prompt submission; “because,” 
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as Rukhmabai told her English correspondent, “to have a suit of 
this kind in a Court is considered a greatest disgrace among us 
Hindoos.” Whatever he chose to do, Sakharam was doomed to 
public censure and ridicule. 

That he chose the censure and ridicule of Dadaji’s supporters 
goes to his credit. It was some penitence for the original lapse 
in selecting Rukhmabai’s mate. But for his clear decision, it is un- 
likely that Rukhmabai’s resolve alone could have helped her at 
that stage; especially as her mother and grandfather were at best 
lukewarm and hesitant. Rukhmabai herself seems to have so per- 
ceived the situation. Besides claiming sole responsibility for decid- 
ing not to go to Dadaji, she also credited Sakharam with having 
reached a similar decision on his own: “However, my father, con- 
sidering his [Dadaji’s] constitution, habits, and unfitness for any 
work, resolved not to send me to his house to live as his wife.” 
Latham, too, believed that, however unkind his choice of a spouse 
for Rukhmabai, Sakharam’s steadfastness at the time of the litigation 
was a great help. Because he could easily have weakened in the 
face of litigation and refused Rukhmabai the safety of his house. 

Sakharam died in April 1885 when the case had not yet come 
up for hearing. The harm this could have caused Rukhmabai was 
averted as her mother and, more importantly, her grandfather 
stopped wavering and wishing for an out-of-court settlement. The 
failure of the efforts made at their behest by Sakharam may have 
convinced them of the unreasonableness of the other party, and 
disposed them better to persuasion by Rukhmabai. 

Another fortunate turn of luck that occurred around this time, 
and offset the adverse effect of Sakharam’s death was the espousal 
of her cause as his own by Behramji M. Malabari (1853—1912). 
This great crusader for the cause of Indian women had something 
pure and burning about his passion for truth and justice. Wise 
beyond his years and compassionate, he had dedicated himself 
to the service of his country and the regeneration of his society. 
A consummate publicist, he used his English weekly, the Indian 
Spectator, as an organ to promote causes that as a patriot and social 
reformer-he considered important. There was scarcely anything 
that concerned his country that did not attract his attention. He 
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was an untiring polemicist, but his writing was unmarred by mis- 
representation and personalities. 

Malabari was an extraordinary man. What was, perhaps, most 
extraordinary about him deserves special mention in the context 
of his interest in Rukhmabai’s case. Sensitive in his own life to 
the need for convergence between precept and practice, and be- 
tween ends and means, he was among the first in colonial India 
to propose personal sacrifice—martyrdom—as an instrument of 
social action. He shared and projected Rukhmabai’s vision of her 
case that sublimated it far above a personal matrimonial dispute. 
His moral-intellectual sustenance relieved the poor victim’s sense 
of isolation and steeled her will to fight. When, moreover, the 
expensive expedient of an appeal to the Privy Council seemed 
necessary, Malabari was quick to propose the formation of a fund 
to defend Rukhmabai. Not a man of comfortable material cir- 
cumstances, he was among the first and highest contributors to 
the fund. 

Just when Dadaji was making the moves that culminated in 
his suit against Rukhmabai, Malabari was working on his historic 
Notes on Infant Marriage in India and Enforced Widowhood. He carried 
the draft Notes to Shimla in the summer of 1884 and informally 
met the highest officials, including Viceroy Ripon and his Law 
Member, Ilbert. Satisfied of “their sympathy and their readiness 
to do everything in their power, on proper representation,” he 
sent out the Notes to a large number of government officials and 
a cross-section of Indians. This was intended to initiate a public 
discussion that might facilitate governmental action. 

Malabari soon received a letter, dated 15 July 1884, from Auck- 
land Colvin, the Finance Minister, suggesting the advisability of 
“obtaining test decisions” from the law courts on matters taken 
up in the Notes. Within less than two months a similar suggestion 
was made by G.E. Ward, the Collector of Jhansi. Referring to “many 
barristers and pleaders of ability” among the sympathisers of social 
reform, Ward wrote: “It will be a suitable task for them to examine 
the existing law so far as it affects the institutions you seek to 
destroy, and use their efforts to secure justice in individual cases 
and obtain definite rulings upon points which are at all obscure.” 
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It made sense to test the limits of existing laws to know if legislation 
was needed to improve women’s position. The Rukhmabai case, 
with its obvious social significance, had come at the right juncture 
for Malabari’s campaign. 

For Rukhmabai, Malabari’s Notes came when she needed some- 
thing like them the most. Sakharam Arjun was dead. The moral 
boost she would receive from the eruption of the suit into a cause 
celebre still lay in the future. Her inner resources, and the little 
support some others might offer, were not enough to help her 
to tide over the terror of the uncertainty of litigation. She saw 
the Notes in this state of despondency and they gave her confidence: 


I was almost giving way to despair when happily the 
elaborate notes of Mr. Malabari were published...the perusal 
of these notes gave me, as it were, a new life. I felt that 
fortune was about to smile on the unhappy daughters of 
India. 

Another influential person who got interested in the Rukhmabai 
case early on was Henry Curwen (1845-92), the editor of the Times 
of India. A grandson of Wordsworth, Curwen had made some mark 
as a novelist before coming out to India in 1876. Quick to grasp 
the personal as well as the public dimensions of the Rukhmabai 
case, he went about systematically promoting the young woman's 
cause. Lest the orthodoxy should be prematurely stirred into or- 
ganised action, it seemed prudent not to push Rukhmabai into 
the limelight at this stage. Instead, in an inspired tactical move, 
she was projected as a mysterious anonymous figure. Her mystique 
travelled to England and, through the influential columns of the 
London Times, engaged the attention of such English women and 
men as were interested in Indian affairs or cared for the woman's 
issue. 

Under the pseudonym “A Hindu Lady” Rukhmabai contributed 
two letters to The Times of India. At a time when middle and upper 
class Hindu women were but little visible, the pseudonym alone 
could be trusted to exercise a spell; and the effect was facilitated 
by the power and pathos of the letters, and by the illusion of 
a personal rapport with the author that the epistolary genre tended 
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to create. There was an air of expectancy about the identity of 
the mysterious “Lady,” though there also were insinuations that 
the pseudonym hid behind it a man. The insinuations obliged The 
Times of India, while carrying the second letter, to admonish the 
skeptics: “this letter is exactly what it professes to be, the genuine 
and spontaneous production of a ‘Hindu Lady’.” In any case, a 
space was created in the public mind for Rukhmabai. Whenever 
she and her advisers thought it opportune, they could unveil the 
pseudonym and utilise that space to promote her cause. 

The Times of India also took care to advertise the letters of “A 
Hindu Lady” editorially. Maintaining, rhetorically, that it was “real- 
ly impossible to strengthen the case of the ‘Hindu Lady’, as she 
herself puts it,” the editorial on the first letter remarked that it 
provided a “feminine emphasis” to the discussion that had been 
going on for a year about the status of Hindu women, their position 
in the household and their relations with the other sex. It marked 
a vigorous protest, “genuine and unprompted,” against the unjust 
laws that men had framed for women. The editorial called upon 
Indians to bestir themselves: 


We have done what we could, in giving unusual prominence 
to her appeal, to bring it to the notice of the Viceroy and 
Government. But the social reformers of India must...be 
Hindu and not English. 


The editorial about the second letter began thus: 


The ‘Hindu Lady’, whose letter to us on ‘Infant Marriage’ 
went the round of the world and evoked a very unusual 
amount of sympathy, sends us another contribution to-day 
upon ‘Enforced Widowhood’. Again she writes out of the 
fullness and bitterness of her heart. Countless generations 
of silent sufferers have found an eloquent exponent at last; 
and it is impossible to read her letter without being struck 
with the really lofty tone of her invective, with the virility 
of her arguments, and, above all, with the indignant scorn 
she showers upon those who hold that Hindu women have 
no reason for complaint. 


The editorial proceeded to impress the readers with the qualifica- 
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tions of the anonymous “Lady”; qualifications that would soon 
be used to present a contrast between Rukhmabai, the supremely 
accomplished woman, and her rake of a husband. She was “ well 
versed in Western as well as Eastern literature, and intimately 
acquainted with the position of her sisters in Europe.” Commanding 
these qualifications, this “high-spirited woman of refinement, cul- 
ture and intellectual superiority” was able to dispose of “the stock 
arguments of the Shastris” that had for centuries kept Indian women 
in servitude. 

The two letters were on the subjects of Malabari’s Notes; the 
first dealt with “Infant Marriage” and the second with “Enforced 
Widowhood.” The letters owed more than their themes to Malabari, 
and Rukhmabai acknowledged the “debt of gratitude” under which 
he had laid “all Indian women.” Further, with disarming modesty 
she confessed that not “being much accustomed to write in 
English—particularly to newspapers”—she had her letters cor- 
rected by a friend who felt “genuine sympathy...for our condition.” 
It was just as well. The confession sustained her credibility later 
when, during the controversy that raged around her case, imputa- 
tions were made about her literary competence. 

Coming to infant marriage and enforced widowhood, 
Rukhmabai argued that though these “wicked institutions” 
damaged the entire society, their worst victims were women. 
“Hindu social customs do not entail on men half the difficulties 
which they entail upon women.” For example: 

Marriage does not interpose any insuperable obstacle in the 

course of their studies. They can marry not only a second 

wife, on the death of the first, but have the right of marrying 

any number of wives at one and the same time, or any 

time they please. If married early they are not called upon 

to go to the house and to submit to the tender mercies of 

a mother-in-law; nor is any restraint put upon their action 
because of their marriage. 

“But,” Rukhmabai continued, “the case with women is the very 

reverse of this.” If a girl was married at eight (as most girls were), 

and lucky to have enlightened parents, she could go to school 
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till she was ten. She could continue her education thereafter only 
on “the express permission” of her mother-in-law. But: “even in 
these advance[d] times, and even in Bombay—the chief centre of 
civilisation—how many mothers-in-law are there who send 
daughters-in-law to school after they are ten years old!” Barring 
rare exceptions, girls usually were deschooled just when they were 
“beginning to appreciate education.” Even the exceptional reprieve 
did not last long. Usually a girl was a mother around fourteen 
(the age at which Jayantibai gave birth to Rukhmabai) and, neces- 
sarily, obliged to “give up the dream ,of mental cultivation and 
face the hard realities of life.” So long as “infant or rather early 
marriage” persisted, it was “hopeless to expect any advancement 
in the higher female education.” 

In thus implicating early as well as infant marriage, Rukhmabai 
was taking a position that was radical for her times. Considerable 
passion was invested in the contemporary debate on the distinction 
between infant and early marriage. There were many who con- 
demned infant marriage, but considered early marriage integral 
to the Hindu domestic economy and consonant with the Shastras. 
They would not tamper with the customary ritual of garbhadhan 
immediately after puberty. That was precisely Rukhmabai's ar- 
gument, which rested on personal experience. She was married 
at eleven, which she knew was “an age rather beyond the limit 
of the fixed marriageable age in girls.” And yet, even without 
the intervention of the otherwise obligatory garbhadhan, early mar- 
riage had brought about the termination of education and, thereby, 
the destruction of her happiness. Doing away with infant marriage 
alone would not promote female education. 

Rukhmabai moved on to portray the process of the young bride's 
domestication within her husband's family. Subjected to “inhuman 
treatment” and worse off than the servants (who, at least, had 
“the option of refusing to work”), she was deprived of “mental 
and physical freedom.” A “torrent of abuse, often followed by 
direct or indirect corporal chastisement” made the girl “as docile 
as a beast.” If, perchance, it did not, the mother-in-law could employ 
“her last weapon” and “turn the girl out of [the] door.” No wise 
girl wished for that extreme, because after marriage she could not 
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expect refuge in her natal home. Nor could she look up to her 
husband: 


The poor fellow, hardly out of his teens, is saddled with 
a wife and a family of two or three children. He is entirely 
dependent on his parents for his barest necessities, and, by 
taking the side of his wife it would be hard for him to 
keep his body and soul together. Often he has no education 
to rise above his surroundings, and even if he has the will 
he has not the power to help his wife out of misery...Even 
in the case of an educated boy husband there is not much 
happiness in store for the girl wife...If he dislikes his parents 
for their harsh treatment of his wife, he despises his wife 
for her ignorance. 

Women inevitably became in such circumstances “timid, languid, 
melancholy, sickly, devoid of cheerfulness and therefore incapable 
of communicating to others.” They were regarded as “ playthings— 
objects of enjoyment to be unceremoniously thrown away when 
the temporary use is over.” What really did them in was their 
indoctrination into the belief that they were innately inferior to 
men; so that “we have naturally come to look down upon our- 
selves.” 

This gloomy destiny was inflicted on women by the shastric 

law-givers, who: 

being men have painted themselves...noble and pure, and 
have laid every conceivable sin and impurity at our door. 
If these worthies are to be trusted, we are a set of unclean 
animals, created by god for the special service and gratifica- 
tion of man who by right divine can treat or maltreat us 
at his sweet will. 

Rukhmabai developed the radical potential of her argument that 
the Hindu law-givers behaved as they did because they were men. 
Quoting a Marathi proverb to the effect that “we can philosophically 
(i.e. coolly) bear the misfortunes of our neighbours,” she com- 
mented: “Men cannot, in the least, understand the wretchedness 
which we Hindu women have to endure.” Later, she warned: “Be- 
cause you cannotenter our feelings, do not think that we are satisfied 
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with the life of drudgery that we live, and that we have no taste 
for and aspiration after a higher life.” 

This identity of woman as woman rested on man’s injustice 
against her. It brought Rukhmabai close to sounding a warning— 
"do not think"—and left her at a loss as to what could be done 
if the warning went unheeded. However definite its resultant 
defiance, in the existing state of women’s consciousness and or- 
ganisation, the emergent identity belonged to the region of aspira- 
tion and could at best lead only to symbolic resistance. For the 
time being, the unconcealed bitterness of having to acquiesce in 
gendered injustice encapsulated the predicament of Rukhmabai 
and the mute sisterhood to which, speaking from the “bitterness 
of my heart,” she struggled to lend a voice as “A Hindu Lady”: 


I entreat my countrymen to judge the miseries of widows 
by transferring the same penalties to men... ask would my 
countrymen not have long since revolted against such in- 
human treatment?...however unhappy a widow’s lot might 
be, it would have been capable of defence had it been based 
on any principle of equity or justice. But in the eyes of our 
law-makers men and women belonged to quite different 
species of humanity...our law-givers show every conceivable 
tenderness for the feelings of widowers, but reserve all per- 
secution and “durance vile” for the devoted head of a widow. 


In hypothesising a revolt by men against gendered injustice, 
this barely optimistic appeal to the male sense of equity and capacity 
for empathy imagined, wistfully, a similar behaviour by women 
some day. The present offered little hope. Even the “great activity 
in the direction of reform” following “the advent of the English” 
failed to enthuse. For, the progress that had been made was confined 
to individuals; and, as Rukhmabai disconcertingly queried, “how 
many families are there who are educated as a whole and are 
capable of taking a sensible part in matters social?” This created 
stress within the domestic world, instead of facilitating progress, 
as educated husbands ended up being estranged from their “il- 
literate and superstitious” wives. 

Coming from Rukhmabai, this perceptive observation possessed 
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an ironic poignancy. As a woman she had experienced, from the 
position of superiority conventionally enjoyed by men, the dis- 
ruption of marital relations by disparity between the couple’s educa- 
tion and upbringing. Yet the superiority had not brought her the 
strength that accrued to men in similar circumstances. Whatever 
her accomplishments in comparison to Dadaji, she as a woman 
was rendered vulnerable by the prevailing socio-legal mores. Her 
superiority was socially viewed, generally, as if it was for her a 
matter to feel guilty about. At best, it was seen as an unfortunate 
aberration for which her guardians had to answer. Thus, in a con- 
fidential minute written two years after he had given a verdict 
that was adverse to Rukhmabai, the Chief Justice of the Bombay 
High Court blamed those “well-meaning but ill-advised people” 
who “not only educated but impregnated” her, after she had been 
married, “with English ideas on the subject of matrimony so as 
to render her entirely unfit to discharge the duties of marriage.” 
The Chief Justice hoped that no more girls would be so educated. 

Rukhmabai’s own vulnerability revealed the pertinence of her 
remark that progress required the schooling of families, as socially 
operating units, and not of just so many individuals. It also justified 
her prime indictment that, even if it scarred men, the system crushed 
women the worst. Skeptical, understandably, about the beneficiaries 
of English education, Rukhmabai viewed legislation as the sole 
remedy for women’s “grinding thralldom”: 


It is, Sir, very well to talk loudly of education and enlighten- 
ment and so on till no sacrifice or duty is required from 
those who boast of them. Canany of these gentlemen honestly 
tell us what enlightenment they have introduced or tried 
to introduce? If, Sir, educated men like these who fully admit 
the existence of the evils, have neither the pluck nor the 
strong sense of duty to fight them, need we wonder at the 
indifference of the uneducated masses? In a state of society 
where the educated, or the “upper ten,” are indifferent and 
the uneducated ignorant, is it rash to invoke government 
aid for the redress of these crying grievances? 


But opinion in the country, as reflected in the “specious" objections 
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to Malabari’s Notes, was opposed to legislation. Rukhmabai hoped 
that the English—governing India by God’s grace—would not 
flinch. Faith in the providential character of British rule was not 
the political naivete of a cloistered girl. The myth of divine dis- 
pensation was part of social consciousness in later nineteenth cen- 
tury India. Similarly, faith in legislation as an instrument of social 
reform, besides having respectable political and philosophical an- 
tecedents, was subscribed to by some of Rukhmabai’s illustrious 
contemporaries. , 

Rukhmabai, though aware of the difficulty of outlining “a law 
calculated to affect the whole of this vast country,” felt compelled 
to end with a few suggestions to alleviate the suffering of her 
sisterhood. Like the rest of the text, her suggestions, too, reflected 
Malabari’s influence. But she went much further than him on several 
counts. For example, with regard to the minimum legal age for 
marriage, she proposed that “no marriage shall be legal unless 
the bride is fifteen and the bridegroom is twenty years old.” This 
contrasted with the cautious low of twelve years proposed by 
Malabari. Having experienced how early marriage, no less an evil 
than infant marriage, caused an end to a girl’s “education,” 
Rukhmabai could not have proposed a lower age limit. Even fifteen 
was not high enough for a decent schooling. But twelve was ab- 
surdly low. Fifteen seemed a reasonable compromise, and she stuck 
to it. 

Far from parroting Malabari, Rukhmabai claimed to have written 
on issues relating to social reform “long before Mr. Malabari brought 
them into prominence.” Taking her “long before” with a pinch 
of salt, we may trust the testimony. Her initial literary efforts may 
not have survived. But we know that she had become alive quite 
early to the link between her personal suffering and the larger 
social reality. Moreover, she did not let the indefensibility of social 
injustice close her mind. For example, as “A Hindu Lady” she 
had accused shastric law of making the widow “a leper of society,” 
“unbeloved of God and despised of man—a social pariah and 
domestic drudge.” But when some of those who responded en- 
thusiastically to these letters faulted her understanding of shastric 
law, she was not inattentive to their criticism. 
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Amongst such enthusiastic but critical supporters, not surpris- 
ingly, were some radical exponents of Hindu orthodoxy, persons 
steeped in the Shastras and not innocent of western learning. Thus, 
not knowing that he was standing up for the same person, Dewan 
Bahadur Raghunath Rao wrote in quick succession in support of 
both “A Hindu Lady” and Rukhmabai. In fact, even before the 
Rukhmabai case hit the headlines, Raghunath Rao had provided 
a progressive shastric exegesis that was tailor-made for her defence. 
In Hindu marriage, he had argued, the consent of the bride and 
the bridegroom was essential; and consummation was the last 
ceremony that solemnised the relationship. As he lent her the weight 
of his impassioned erudition, Raghunath Rao appealed to “A Hindu 
Lady” through The Times of India: 


I am a sympathiser with you and have been trying my best 
to restore our sisters to the position they once occupied. 
Your bold and excellent advocacy of their rights cannot be 
sufficiently admired. Half a dozen ladies like you will be 
able to do more than what a hundred Malabaries can ef- 
fect... That such a lady should not, however, have taken pains 
to find out whether our Rishies were really as cruel as they 
have been made to appear, is a matter of some astonishment 
to me...they fully sympathised with you and shared all your 
views. They say that the family in which the softer sex is 
not happy brings ruin upon itself. This saying has been ful- 
filled...I shall be obliged by your withdrawing the serious 
charges you have brought against them. 


A similar stance of critical sympathy was assumed by some 
“progressive” reformers as well. The Indu Prakash, an Anglo-Marathi 
weekly from Bombay, could appreciate why “A Hindu Lady” 
should have given expression to “vituperation and sarcastic abuse 
directed against the devoted heads of the poor old Rishis.” For, 
after all, the oppressive system was all too often justified “on the 
authority of those old law-givers.” Yet; the weekly protested, the 
rishis were “no more to blame for the hard lot of the modern 
Hindu widow than the poor widow herself.” 

Rukhmabai did not oblige with an immediate recantation. But 
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soon she modified her position. In her letter to Miss Goodwin 
she recapitulated much of what she had said in the letters of “A 
Hindu Lady.” But on shastric law she took a very different line, 
saying this time: 
... these good laws have ceased to be observed and other 
pernicious customs have taken their place, the results of 
which lie before us in many horrible forms... 


The letters of “A Hindu Lady” derived much of their force from 
an understanding born of personal suffering. But in one important 
respect the second letter seemed to fly in the face of Rukhmabai's 
own experience. Following Malabari’s Notes, it treated compulsory 
widowhood as a universal Hindu custom. This led the Bombay 
Gazette, a reformist Anglo-Indian daily that would later support 
Rukhmabai to the hilt, to charge “A Hindu Lady” with exaggeration. 
Besides offering relevant figures and arguments, the Gazette 
wondered if the “Lady” ever looked at the vernacular newspapers 
which often carried notices of intent to remarry issued by harassed 
wives to their deviant husbands; so easy was it for married women 
among many castes to forge new marital relations. Had it known 
her, the Gazette would certainly have advised “A Hindu Lady” 
to look nearer home and recall the marriage of her widowed mother 
with Dr. Sakharam Arjun before lamenting the universality of “en- 
forced widowhood.” 

The truth of Rukhmabai’s complaint of gross injustice against 
her sex shone through her exaggerations nonetheless. Indeed, as 
Malabari movingly argued, the exaggerations emanated from the 
selfSame injustice: 


It is a sin to talk of exaggeration in the case of a woman 
who has become frenzied by the cruel injustice which has 
blighted her life. She writes strongly because she feels strong- 
ly. Hers is a language of exaggeration only so far as it is 
the language of acute suffering. 


The letters of “A Hindu Lady” were embellished with appropriate 
Victorian flourish by a “friend” to whom they were submitted 
for “correction.” Even Malabari admitted that there was “something 
palpably artificial throughout the epistles." But the artificiality re- 
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lated only to “the outward form’; their spirit was “quite genuine, 
all too convincing.” The spirit was Rukhmabai’s own. 

Such was the person Dadaji expected to crush into capitulation. 
Modest and inquisitive, determined to rise above the vulnerability 
of her person and sex, aware of the pain inflicted upon her for 
no fault of hers, she was awakening to a sense of mission as she 
grasped the relationship between the personal and the social/ politi- 
cal. 

She was lucky to have around her persons who, through idealism 
or contrition, sustained her in the struggle. Some of them, like 
Malabari and Curwen, were also accomplished campaigners. The 
brilliance behind the projection of “A Hindu Lady” was capped 
by the timing of her letters. As a preparation for the controversy 
that the suit was bound to occasion, public opinion was alerted 
to her and, as The Times put it, to “the question of the social status 
of Hindu women” by means of the first letter and the supporting 
editorial in The Times of India. The second letter and editorial were 
splashed on the day Rukhmabai’s case came up before Justice Pin- 
hey. The judge, it is reasonable to assume, must have read this 
stirring material hours before hearing the case; and the day’s 
proceedings could only have confirmed the morning’s impressions. 
No wonder, in retrospect the letters of “A Hindu Lady” appeared 
to Hindu orthodoxy as a design to bring pressure on the High 
Court. | 

Rukhmabai was lucky to be represented by three eminent 
lawyers—F.L. Latham, K.T. Telang and J.D. Inverarity—who were 
alive to the larger purpose and principles of law. A liberal in his 
politics, Latham was then Advocate-General of Bombay. D.E. 
Wacha, the nationalist leader, said of him: “No counsel was more 
conscientious.” About Inverarity, “the prince of counsel,” Wacha 
remarked: “But it would be gilding refined gold to say aught about 
Mr. Inverarity who is to-day head and shoulders above the 
generality of counsel of the day.” Telang (1850-93), the nationalist 
leader and social reformer, was even better qualified to defend 
Rukhmabai. Familiar with English jurisprudence, he was, besides 
his senior and rival interpreter, V.N. Mandlik (1833-89), the top 
authority in western India on Hindu law. As a lawyer and, later, 
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as a judge of the Bombay High Court, Telang sought to develop 
the dynamic potential of shastricand customary law without ne glect- 
ing its conservative role. Taking his cue from the traditional law- 
givers themselves, he believed that what custom had made, custom 
could ameliorate. Interpretation for him was an instrument for 
making Hindu law responsive to the complexities and needs of 
modern life. As an English judge of the Bombay High Court ob- 
served about Telang: 


It was refreshing sometimes to hear him arguing for moder- 
nisation while on the other side an English advocate, to 
whom the whole Hindu system must have seemed more 
or less grotesque, contended for the most rigorous construc- 
tion of some antique rule. 


More than on Latham or Inverarity, therefore, on Telang devolved 
that part of Rukhmabai’s defence which rested on an exegesis of 
the Hindu law on the question of restitution of conjugal rights. 
Outside the court-room as well, his intervention, in the public con- 
troversy generated by the Rukhmabai case, was unmatched in its 
sophistication and responsiveness to the politico-cultural com- 
plexities of a colonial society. 

For the three defence counsels this was not just another brief. 
They had grasped its wider import. Consequently, they stuck to 
the principles of the case even after it became clear that the decision 
in the British Indian courts would be on its merits. They hoped, 
eventually, to have the principles settled in appeal to the Privy 
Council. In the event, this did not happen, and Telang later opposed 
going to the Privy Council, as we shall see. Before that, however, 
we must turn to Pinhey’s “revolutionary judgment.” 


3 


In keeping with their reliance on basic principles, the first of the 
three issues raised by Rukhmabai’s counsel, when the case came 
up for hearing on 19 September 1885, was: “Whether the plaintiff 
was entitled to maintain the suit?” The issue arose from the sub- 
mission in her written statement of July 1884 that she had not 
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arrived at years of discretion at the time of her marriage. In July 
1884, it may be noted, the fact was stated but the issue was not 
framed. The second issue— “Whether the plaintiff was in a position 
to provide for the lodging and maintenance of the defendant?” — 
related to the merits of the case. Latham declined to raise any 
issue on the allegations relating to Dadaji’s health and to the char- 
acter of the person under whose protection he was living. But 
he expressed his intention to avail of these allegations—if proved— 
under the general issue. From these issues stemmed the third: 
“Whether the plaintiff was entitled to the relief claimed, or any 
part thereof?” 

Dadaji’s counsel—Vicaji and Mankar—challenged the veracity 
of the allegations against him. More important, they raised the 
counter-issue whether—even if true—these allegations constituted, 
in Hindu law, sufficient justification to refuse conjugal rights. They 
then argued that since marriage between the two parties had been 
admitted, “the onus is on the defendant to prove that she is legally 
justified in resisting the husband’s suit for enforcing his marital 
rights.” As for consent, they contended on the strength of Mayne’s 
Hindu Law that want of consent through infancy was immaterial. 
Marriage among Hindus was “not a contract strictly so called, 
but a religious duty.” 

Anticipating, rightly, difficulty about the interpretation of res- 
titution, they made a pre-emptive move, and asked “in the al- 
ternative, for a restitution or institution of conjugal rights.” If, taking 
a rigorous view, regard was given to cohabitation or consummation 
of the marriage, the “suit would, strictly speaking, be one for the 
institution of conjugal rights." But if it was seen that the defendant, 
after attaining her maturity, was staying with her stepfather only 
because her husband had permitted the arrangement, the suit would 
be “one for the restitution of his conjugal rights.” These rights, 
Dadaji’s counsel stressed, had never been “disputed since the mar- 
riage until within a month before the suit.” They argued, still relying 
on Mayne: 

From the moment of marriage the Hindu husband is his 
wife’s legal guardian, even though she be an infant, and 
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has an immediate right to require her to live with him in 
the same house as soon as she has attained puberty; her 
home is necessarily her husband’s home...Dr. Sakharam’s 
house, where the plaintiff frequently visited her, was con- 
structively the husband’s place of abode, or, at least, it was 
a place appointed by him for the purpose of her residence. 


In taking care of the distinction between restitution and institu- 
tion, Dadaji’s counsel dealt with more than the ground—marriage 
before the age of discretion—on which maintainability of the suit 
had been challenged. They apprehended, again rightly, that the 
issue could be further enlarged to question the very admissibility 
of suits for restitution of conjugal rights in Hindu marriage. They, 
therefore, contended that there was “the authority of law texts 
and the decisions of Courts for holding that a suit for restitution 
of conjugal rights does lie among the Hindus.” They also drew 
the court’s attention to the fact that the issue of maintainability 
was not raised in the statement originally filed by the defendant. 


Besides pleading that the onus of proof rested on the defendant, 
Dadaji’s counsel disposed, in principle, of the issue of the husband's 
means to provide for his wife: 

The poverty of the husband does not constitute a matrimonial 
offence so as to operate as a legal bar to the husband's right 
to seek his wife’s society and assistance. 


Pinhey, accepting neither their plea nor the authority cited by 
them, ruled: 


I don’t agree with Mr. Mayne’s position, which seems to 
me to be too broadly laid down by him, and to go much 
beyond the decisions of the Courts...the plaintiff must prove 
his case, and is, therefore, bound to begin. 


Evidence for the plaintiff then followed. The witnesses included 
Dadaji himself, his brother and the notorious uncle, and two doctors. 
The doctors testified that they had found in Dadaji no symptoms 
of asthma or consumption. The other evidence disclosed that Dadaji, 
with the aid of uncle Narayan Dhurmaji, made from thirty to forty 
rupees a month, though there were months when he earned nothing. 
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In an attempt to indirectly clear the character of Narayan Dhurmaji, 
the person under whose protection Dadaji was living, it was shown 
that Narayan had his wife and daughters living with him in the 
same house. 

Latham got up at this stage, and as he was getting ready to 
speak, the judge addressed him: 


Mr. Advocate-General, unless you are particularly anxious 
to make some remarks for the assistance of the Court, I 
think I need not trouble you as I am prepared to dispose 
of the case at once. 


The Advocate-General, naturally, evincing no such anxiety, the 
judge proceeded to give his verdict. Ever since the case last came 
up before him—only a Sunday had elapsed in between—he had 
been thinking about it and “looking into the authorities.” He had 
“arrived at the opinion that the plaintiff cannot maintain this ac- 
tion.” Having given the verdict straight-away, he elaborated the 
grounds thereof in the rest of his judgment. 

It was “a misnomer,” Pinhey began, “to call this a suit for 
the restitution of conjugal rights.” According to the practice in 
England and British India, a suit for restitution of conjugal rights 
was one that, in the event of separation and living apart after 
cohabitation, either spouse could bring against the other. The suit 
filed by Dadaji was not of that character. In a narrative reflective 
of his axiomatics, Pinhey observed: 


The parties to the present suit went through the religious 
ceremony of marriage eleven years ago when the defendant 
wasa child of eleven years of age. They have never cohabited. 
And now that the defendant is a woman of twenty-two, 
the plaintiff asks the Court to compel her to go to his house, 
that he may complete his contract with her by consummating 
the marriage. The defendant, being now of full age, objects 
to allowing him to consummate the marriage, objects to 
ratifying and completing the contract entered into on her 
behalf by her guardians while she was yet of tender age. 


Having unabashedly shown his sympathies, sympathies natural 
in one favouring marriage as a contract and consent as essential 
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to it, Pinhey made a clean breast of his shocked sensibility in a 
morally charged diction: 


It seems to me that it would be a barbarous, a cruel, a revolting 
thing to do to compel a young lady under those circumstances 
to go to a man whom she dislikes, in order that he may 
cohabit with her against her will... 


It was, however, on legal grounds that Pinhey refused to do 
what seemed to him barbarous, cruel and revolting. As he examined 
the case law over the agonising week-end, he found that no court 
had ever ordered “a woman, who had gone through the religious 
ceremony of marriage with a man, to allow that man to consummate 
the marriage against her will.” Neither the law nor the practice 
of the courts in England and India would justify him in “making 
such an order” or Dadaji in “maintaining the present suit.” 

Pinhey realised the futility of expecting an English precedent 
that would be “on all fours” with the suit before him. For, unlike 
infant and early marriages in India, marriages in England were 
generally between persons of mature age; the marriage and con- 
summation were not normally separated much in time. He regretted 
the transplantation into India of “the practice of allowing suits 
for the restitution of conjugal rights” which had “originated in 
England under peculiar circumstances.” It had “no foundation in 
Hindu law—the religious law of the parties to the suit.” “Under 
the Hindu law,” he emphasised, “sucha suit would not be cognizable 
by a Civil Court." Indeed, for “many years” after he came to India— 
in 1851—the courts did not admit such suits. They began doing 
so only in the wake of the post-1857 judicial and legal reconstruction 
that occasioned the amalgamation of the Supreme and Sardar courts 
in the High Courts. 

Pinhey’s regret regarding the transplantation of the English 
practice was heightened by the fact that it had been discredited 
in England. Crystallised in Sir James Hannen’s judgment in Weldon 
vs. Weldon, English opinion against the practice had resulted in 
the Matrimonial Causes Act—Stat. 47 & 48 Vic., cap. 68—of August 
1884. The Act removed the penal provisions of the law which 
subjected to imprisonment and/or attachment of property a spouse 
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who disregarded the court's directive to resume cohabitation. The 
Act had, in fact, rendered “almost inoperative” the practice of al- 
lowing such suits. 

Whatever the changes in England, Pinhey knew that he was 
bound by the unreformed English law as it still obtained in India. 
All he could do was to refuse to enlarge its application ever so 
little. Legally notincumbent, such an enlargement would be morally 
reprehensible. In his impassioned words, he was not bound: 


to carry the practice further than I find support for in the 
English authorities, especially when the granting of the relief 
prayed would produce consequences revolting not only to 
civilized persons, but even to untutored human beings pos- 
sessed of ordinary delicacy of feeling... am certainly not 
disposed to make a precedent, or to extend the practice of 
the Court in respect of suits of this nature beyond the point 
for which I find authority. 


Obliged by “neither precedent nor authority” to subsume in- 
stitution within restitution, Pinhey rejected the interpretation at- 
tempted by Dadaji’s counsel while asking “in the alternative, for 
a restitution or institution of conjugal rights.” Secure in the belief 
that he had devised a legal way out of a moral dilemma, he was 
“glad” that: 

. .1n the view of the law which I take, I am not obliged 
to grant the plaintiff the relief which he seeks, and to compel 
this young lady of twenty-two to go to the house of the 
plaintiff in order that he may consummate the marriage ar- 
ranged for her during her helpless infancy. 

The moral exuberance of Pinhey’s oration belonged to the tradi- 
tion of those trenchant judicial pronouncements—a classic example 
being Justice Maule’s speech in Regina vs. Hall (1845), exposing 
the inequitousness of English matrimonial laws—which churned 
the conscience of Victorian England and facilitated many an im- 
portant legislative intervention. However, the anxiety to provide 
his moralism with the cover of law led him to explain not only 
the “why” but also the “why not” of his verdict. Worried lest 
his sympathy for the “enlightened and cultivated” lady be 
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misunderstood, he took pains to clarify that he had not accepted 
her entire defence. For example, he was in no doubt that Dadaji 
was very poor and had given “much false evidence” about his 
pecuniary position; and that his uncle had on the same point given, 
“if possible, evidence less credible still.” As Pinhey caustically ob- 
served, Dadaji could “earn a livelihood and keep a wife (as he 
himself said repeatedly) ‘according to my poor circumstances’.” 
Yet, poverty was “not one of the reasons” for the rejection of Dadaji’s 
claim. “A poor man,” Pinhey felt constrained to reassure, “has 
as much right to claim his wife as a rich man to claim his.” 
If his cautious concluding remarks were meant to offset the 
flamboyance of his judgment, the effect was more than neutralised 
by an outburst from Pinhey moments after the conclusion of his 
judgment. The sheer force of the outburst made it inseparable from 
the morally charged judgment, of which formally it was not a 
part. Gaining a fame and a notoriety unprecedented in Indian judi- 
cial history and sticking longer in popular remembrance than the 
judgment proper, the outburst was sparked off when Dadaji's coun- 
sel, Vicaji, took exception to the award of costs to Rukhmabai. 
Referring to Pinhey’s ruling that in Dadaji’s case a suit for restitution 
of conjugal rights did not lie, Vicaji pleaded: 
I submit to your lordship that this is not a case in which 
the plaintiff should be ordered to pay costs. He has been 
acting under advice of counsel who considered the suit would 
lie. 

After the inconsistencies and lies in the evidence for the plaintiff, 
revealing the despicability of those to whom he was being asked 
to despatch Rukhmabai, this for Pinhey was the last straw. He 
had done well, in the judgment, to limit the expression of his 
displeasure about the plaintiff and his collaborators to the false 
evidence tendered by them. But he was ill-prepared for an appeal 
in the name of the plaintiff's innocence. It brought forth the wrath 
that had been welling up since the week-end: 

When the plaintiff found that the young lady was unwilling 
to share his home, he should not have tried to recover her 
person, as if she had been a horse or a bullock. 
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A spectacular outburst such as this was bound to confirm, even 
encourage, the charge that Pinhey was moved by sentiment rather 
than law. The charge came froma variety of quarters, from Pinhey’s 
peers sitting in judgment on his verdict to the most reactionary 
elements within the Hindu society. 

Compared, for example, to Maule’s expose in Regina vs. Hall, 
which paved the way for judicial divorce in England, or to Hannen’s 
judgment in Weldon vs. Weldon, which resulted in the Matrimonial 
Causes Act of 1884, Pinhey’s critique of the law he was obliged 
to administer was a failure. His verdict was set aside within six 
months. With it also fell an alternative and less aggressive con- 
ception of colonial law and legal procedure, a conception which 
was pregnant with profound politico-cultural possibilities. How- 
ever, Pinhey succeeded in drawing attention to the vexed question 
of the relationship between morality and law, and in embedding 
the case within a broader legal- humanitarian framework. In doing 
this, and in refusing to be bothered aboutits details, Pinhey imparted 
a more compelling moral dimension to the case than had been 
envisaged even by Rukhmabai’s own counsel. His verdict made 
the case inseparable from the women’s cause. There could now 
be no chance for those who sought to make it a private matrimonial 
dispute. 


4 


Quick to discern in Pinhey’s judgment a serious threat to the 
integrity of Hindu marriage and family, organised orthodoxy 
helped Dadaji file an appeal. Before the Appellate Bench, Latham 
and Telang established, beyond a shadow of doubt, that no court 
in India or England had ever ordered the commencement—as 
against restitution—of conjugal rights. Also that according to Hindu 
law a King, as distinguished from the caste, was not empowered 
to entertain such a case; and that, because what had devolved 
upon the British in India was the power of the King and not the 
functions of the caste, British Indian civil courts could not entertain 
Hindu cases of restitution of conjugal rights. The Appellate Court, 
relying on a brilliant piece of negative logic employed by Mac- 
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pherson, Dadaji’s Anglo-Indian counsel, decided otherwise. The 
Appellate Bench reversed Pinhey’s verdict. But because Pinhey 
had not heard the defence for Rukhmabai, it ordered that the case 
be heard again on its merits. 

When the case came up before Justice Farran, Rukhmabai's 
counsel refused to produce any evidence on the ground that her 
entire case rected on principles which the Court was no longer 
competent to decide. In a dramatic move, Rukhmabai informed 
the Court, with due deference, that in the event of an adverse 
verdict she would rather submit herself to the maximum penalty 
admissible under the law than go to Dadaji. The inevitable verdict 
was issued forthwith. Within one month Rukhmabai was to 
go/return to her husband | . 

Coming from a woman, and at a time when passive resistance 
and kindred ideas had not emerged as common theory or popular 
practice, Rukhmabai’s symbolic resistance created a profound effect. 
Neither orgahised orthodoxy nor colonial authorities seemed 
prepared to cope with the moral force behind her resistance. The 
former counselled caution to Dadaji, advising him not to press 
for the execution of Farran’s order, even as they sought to represent 
it as a victory for Hindu law. The colonial authorities, too, were 
propelled into urgent activity. As the Viceroy put it in his telegram 
of 30 March 1887 to the Law Member: “I hope you are keeping 
your eye on the Rukhmabai case. It will never do to allow her 
to be put into prison.” 

Those who saw Rukhmabai as a martyr to the cause of her 
sisterhood, and they even included illustrious orthodox Hindus 
like Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Rao, lost no time to form a 
Rukhmabai Defence Committee, headed by Principal Wordsworth 
and comprising of prominent Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Jews and 
Europeans. It was proposed to take the case to the Privy Council 
to have the underlying principles definitively settled. Because that 
required time, an appeal was, in the meanwhile, filed before the 
Appellate Bench of the Bombay High Court. In July 1888 the case 
ended, rather anti-climactically, with a compromise, whereby in 
return for two thousand rupees, Dadaji undertook not to press 
for the possession of Rukhmabai’s person. Dadaji, predictably, took 
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another wife. In yet another extraordinary move for her times, 
Rukhmabai left for England and returned seven years later as a 
qualified medical doctor. 7 | 
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THE ONE UPSTAIRS 


their Sundays like Fridays, and others their Fridays like Sun- 
days; that is, it goes back eight or nine years, not farther 
than that. 

1.30 on a Friday afternoon was an awkward time to visit anyone. 
“But what difference did it make?” thought Yasmeen. Perhaps 
her visitor was from out of town. Out-of-towners, when they did 
come to the city, usually had a number of chores to do; for example, 
they might have a doctor’s appointment, they might have to buy 
new eye-glasses, sell a few small things, make a deal for some 
big items, talk to a lawyer, deliver a sack of vegetables at someone’s 
house, go see a movie, buy an earring or a necklace for the wife, 
buy knick-knacks for the children, etcetera, etcetera. 

And when they had nothing else to do, they made a round 
of the area behind the Memon district, where there were carts 
of fruit-vendors and stalls of the flower-sellers, even if that round 
was made just out of habit, and was, in reality, without any point 
or purpose. 

So Yasmeen got up and opened the door. She recognised the 
man, even though her eyes were only half open because of the 
glare of the sun. Her visitor was the salesman of seeds, and had 
been to see her many times before. 

She rubbed her eyes and said, “ At this time?” Then she suddenly 
asked, “What's that under your arm?” 

The man standing outside the door was drenched in sweat. Even 
then he moved his hand gently on the head of the thing he held 
under his arm and answered, “Can’t you recognise it? You eat 
one almost daily?” 

Yasmeen took a step back and said, “A rooster?” | 

“Yes,” he answered, and without seeking her permission walked into 
the room. “This is a rooster, and I am Rafik Khan. Recognise us now?” 

Yasmeen was gradually getting over her lassitude and drow- 
siness. Walking towards the earthen water-pot in a corner of the 
room she asked, “What time is it now?” 


Te story goes back to the days when some people spent 
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“One-thirty, or maybe a little after,” Rafik Khan said, laughing 
a little shamefacedly. 

She drank some water from a glass and adding some more to 
what remained in the glass, handed the glass over to Rafik Khan. 
She lifted the drape of the window and looked out onto the street. 
She said, “It seems people are leaving their houses now.” 

“’ve already been there. There are dozens of other places as 
well. This isn’t the only place around here from where you hear 
the call to prayer, is it?” 

Then he came and sat on the bed near Yasmeen and, laughing 
a little more shamefacedly, said, “I had to come and see you, so 
I got mine out of the way.” 

He started undoing the string around the rooster’s legs. Yasmeen 
sat on the bed leaning against the wall. She had pulled her legs 
in and encircled them with her arms. Everything that was going 
on before her eyes was altogether new for her. 

Rafik Khan took off the string around the rooster’s legs and 
lovingly rubbed them with his hands, just as a prisoner's com- 
panions would rub the prisoner’s wrists for him when his handcuffs 
are removed; he tickled the rooster under its neck, patted its head, 
back and feathers, and then gently tying one end of the same 
string to the rooster’s leg, tied the other end to Yasmeen’s bed-post. 

As soon as the rooster could move about freely, it flapped its 
wings and crowed. 

“Look at it ! It thinks it’s now morning,” Rafik Khan said. 

“Or, maybe, it wants somethings else,” Yasmeen said. 

“What?” Rafik Khan asked in surprise. Then getting the drift 
of her comment, he laughed and said, “Do you have a bowl or 
something? This silly bird is calling out its last prayer.” 

“Does one do that?” Yasmeen asked, surprised. 

“| don’t know. Maybe it is. My job is only to sell seeds or to 
come see you when I can.” 

Yasmeen got up from the bed and after some effort found a 
cup without a handle. She poured some water in it, placed the 
cup in front of the rooster, and asked, “Are you going to slaughter 
it?” 
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“The one I’ve brought it for will do that; doesn’t look like it’s 
been trained for a cock-fight.” 

“Whom did you bring it for?” Yasmeen asked. 

“Well, at first I thought I would give it to the doctor; he had 
treated my sister-in-law with so much care; must have given her 
at least ten bottles of glucoj (glucose). I was going to see him 
for the last time today to tell him how she was feeling, and I 
thought I'd take this for him. But now it doesn’t look as if it’s 
meant for him.” 

“Why?” 

“The clinic is closed; he’s gone somewhere. Maybe his own 
brother-in-law has died,” he said and laughed. 

Yasmeen sat near the rooster and began caressing its head with 
her fingers. Earlier, at the door, her reaction upon seeing it was 
not of surprise, but of fear. In her adolescence, which wasn’t too 
long ago—only six or seven years back—she had often raised chicks, 
red and yellow ones, each one bought for a rupee. She had cried 
when, one after another, they had died, for there was nothing 
else in the house to amuse her. People came to the house, sat 
with her mother or sister, talked to them in different languages; 
she knew, as a trained nurse does without being told, what in- 
strument or needle or swab the surgeon needs, when to leave 
their company, and would quietly slip away and go upstairs. 

Some of those who visited her house were such bastards—this 
word was used in her house as commonly as words like greedy 
or generous or honest—that despite having beards, which looked 
like mottled grass, they never flinched from grabbing and pawing 
her, as though estimating her fleshiness. 

Rafik Khan lifted the side of his waistcoat, took out a wad of 
bank notes from the pocket inside and examined them. Some notes 
were not a part of the wad. He passed one of those to Yasmeen. 

Yasmeen pointed towards her pillow and went on stroking the 
rooster lovingly. 

Rafik Khan placed the banknote under the pillow. Then he lay 
down on the cot absorbed in some thought. His hand accidentally 
strayed under the pillow where there was some change and a 


watch. 
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He pulled out the watch, looked at it and said in astonishment, 
“Oh God! It’s 4 0’ clock!” | 

Yasmeen burst out laughing and said, “This watch is a fake, 
it’s only for decoration.” | 

“Really,” he said and pressed it close to his ear. Then, playing 
with the watch and counting the roof-beams, he went to sleep. 

“Don’t you want to give it something to eat?” Yasmeen asked, 
but his snoring, instead of stopping, became louder, as though 
after being dead tired, he had come to a very peaceful place where 
all his cares and responsibilities had ceased, and he had effortlessly 
gone to sleep. : 

Yasmeen was now getting tried of sitting on her haunches. There 
wasn’t even a decent chair in the room, so willy-nilly she sat at 
the foot of the bed, her head resting against the side wall, her 
legs bent and encircled by her arms. ) 

Soon, she too began to nod off. | 

Her visitor’s watch lay on the floor near the rooster and his 
briefcase also stood nearby. The deep henna-dyed rooster, some 
of whose feathers had a dark-green or blue fringe, walked around 
the room as far as its string would allow, and not finding anything 
worth eating, stood on top of the watch. Yasmeen’s feet were within 
reach of its beak; it tickled her foot with its beak. 

In response, she leaned her back lazily against her visitor's hips. 
From outside, somewhere very far, at intervals, the call of a falsa- 
vendor drifted into the room. But neither that call nor the occasional 
sputtering of a scooter’s ignition in the yard disturbed their sleep. 

Then the rooster jumped up and sat on the brief-case, but found 
it difficult to keep its balance; so, flapping its wings, it came tumbling 
down to the floor, along with the brief-case, with a loud bang. 
Its sudden shrieks indicated that one of its legs or wings had been 
squashed under the brief-case. 

Startled by the sound, Rafik Khan woke up. So did Yasmeen. 
Both were drenched in sweat, as often happens during siestas on 
summer afternoons. 

A little later, after Rafik Khan had offered the rooster some 
sample seeds from his brief-case and Yasmeen had refilled its up- 
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turned cup with water, she asked, “So what happens to it now? 
The doctor isn’t at the clinic; will you take it to his house?” 

“I don’t know where his house is. But it doesn’t matter. If I 
don’t offer it at one shrine, I'll offer it at another. They’re all the 
same.” 

“One shrine is the doctor’s; whose is the other?” 

“The lawyer's. The bugger has kept my case dangling for three 
years.” 

“So you'll go to his shrine now?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Where does he live?” 

“Why, are you in some trouble? Come on, tell me, I can get 
you help.” 

Yasmeen kept quiet. 

“The police don’t bother you, do they? Or the pimps? Not in 
a wrangle with someone, are you? But you don’t look like that 
kind of girl. I knew that the first day I came to you, five Fridays 
ago. I said to myself, this kid is different. She can’t even tell the 
good from the bad. That day you gave me something to eat and 
you also massaged my feet. And when I was about to leave, do 
you remember, I stood and waited at the door? Maybe you don’t 
remember. Don’t blame you. DoI remember all my clients? I thought 
maybe you'll ask for some money for milk, that’s why I had stopped 
at the door, but you just went to your bed and lay down there. 
You looked a little flushed that day.” 

Yasmeen looked at him with gratitude. 

Then with an effort, she put her hand on Rafik Khan’s hand. 

Rafik Khan placed his other hand on top of hers and kept looking 
at her lovingly. There was neither any craving in his heart nor 
guilt in his eyes; in fact, even the little regret that he had felt 
in the beginning, about having come on a Friday to Yasmeen’s, 
of all places, was all but gone now. 

It was peaceful all around—no noise of the motorbikes, nor 
of the haggling clients in the street below. Unlike some young 
men, or even middle-aged ones, who go to railway platforms to 
feast their eyes on beautiful faces and then, satisfied with a little 
ogling, go their own way, the clients in the street below were 
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mostly frightened creatures, often out of breath and panting, their 
eyes open but their blinkers down, so to speak, for fear someone 
might be watching them, disappearing in a flash into the rooms— 
briskly, either inside or outside. 

The only sound audible at intervals was that of the rooster peck- 
ing. 

: Then Rafik Khan put his hand affectionately on Yasmeen’s 
shoulder and said, “Today I want something different.” 

“What?” 

“I want you to cook this rooster. Let’s eat it together.” 

Yasmeen was wide-eyed with surprise. 

“Want me to cook it?” 

“Yes tdo.” 

“And you want to eat with me...?” 

“Yes, of course. Why, is it forbidden to eat what you cook?” 

Yasmeen’s face fell. Rafik Khan felt embarrassed. He said, “Oh, 
no, why did I say that? I only meant.to say that just as all the 
other women of a household cook and everybody eats, in the same 
way, I thought...please don’t be offended? I didn’t mean it; it just 
came out of my mouth. I don’t see any difference between you 
and the other...” 

Yasmeen waited to hear him say more. But just as earlier he 
had said more than was necessary, now he was unable to say 
what needed to be said. He laughed and said, “So, what do you 
say? I can slaughter it for you if you want to cook it. It’s a real 
home-grown bird. My son cried when he saw me carry it—where 
are you taking it, he asked. Even my wife said, if you must please 
the doctor, buy him a farm-grown chicken from the store. Have 
we not been paying him the fees? But I said, the doctor couldn't 
have tasted a desi home-grown one. But today, you eat it. I'll do 
something for the lawyer later on. Every week, either my father- 
in-law or one of my cousins takes a basket full of onions or peppers 
or lady-fingers to his house. If he’s lucky, he’ll get a desi chicken 
as well. But today, it’s your turn to eat one and to feed me also.” 

Gently, Yasmeen asked, “How many; times have you been here, 
Khan Sahib?” 
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“Been coming here for five Fridays now, with the exception 
of one. You add it all up.” 

“And since when have you been coming to this district?” 

“I don’t remember now. Before my wedding.” 

“Did you ever see a stove in anyone’s house? I mean in the 
house of someone like me?” 

Rafik Khan pulled his hand away from Yasmeen’s shoulder as 
if someone had splashed acid on it. 

He thought for a while and answered, “I haven't noticed. There 
have to be stoves. But if you say so, maybe not. I don’t go around 
peeking into the different corners of people’s houses.” 

“There aren't too many corners to peek into,” Yasmeen answered 
a little curtly." Both our meals come from the restaurant. In the 
morning we get a cup of tea and a bun." 

“And what do you get for your meals?” 

“Oh, what we've been allowed. Meat and potatoes, lentils, oven- 
baked flat-bread.” 

“Meat and potatoes all year round?” 

“No,” Yasmeen smiled and said, “I used that as an example. 
Actually, we eat what the madam upstairs gives us.” 

Rafik Khan laughed, and said, “For everybody else, it’s the God 
above in the sky, who feeds them. For you it’s the madam above, 
in the room upstairs, who gives you food. Who is she, anyway? 
Your mother?” 

“No, she passed away long ago.” 

“Someone else?” 

Yasmeen nodded. 

Somewhat sorrowfully, Rafik Khan asked, “Ever get anything 
else to eat?” 

“Why not? I get many other things. Not always, though. Some- 
times someone brings curried lamb knuckles from his house in 
a bowl. Or, if someone feels very affectionate, he brings fish cooked 
with rice, of course, after telling his wife that it’s for a friend. 
The next time he says, ‘May I have my dish back? The wife’s 
asked for it. I forgot to take it the last time.” 

Both of them laughed. 

Rafik Khan said, “Okay, why not do one thing? The sun’s become 
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less hot now, and there’s really no one around here who knows 
us. How about covering yourself in a burga and caida out with 
me to have some fun?” 

“And what about this rooster?” 

“This is yours anyway. Let it stay tied up here. Looks like it’s 
got used to you already. Let's first go to the truck eshtand (stand); 
there we’ll have tea and then...No, I said it all wrong. Let's first 
go to the place where phhilims (films) are shown. There are res- 
taurants there. We’ll first have tea there. The rest I’ll leave up 
to you. You may watch a phhilim or go for a walk in the park. 
Then we can go where the truck eshtand is and have a feast there. 
After that, I can go home and you come back here. Today, let 
it be a break for the lawyer also.” 

Yasmeen pushed the window-panels wide-open. The sound of 
people talking and walking about on the street below could be 
heard. The breeze coming in was also a little cooler now. 

She looked at Rafik Khan and said, “Firstly, evening is the time 
for work; we’re not allowed to go anywhere. Secondly, if I lock 
the door from the outside, the woman upstairs will begin re 
around. She has the duplicate key.” 

“Not that!” Rafik Khan said indignantly. 

“Oh, “yes.” 

“The bastard. The bitch.” 

“Whatever else may happen, first of all, she’ll untie this rooster 
and take it away,” Yasmeen touched the rooster’s wings with her 
toes, as she sat on the cot. “And soon it will be in her stomach ” 

Rafik Khan shook his head and said, “In that case, it is useless 
even to bring ghee or any other thing for you. That too will be 
in her stomach. You earn so much, but it seems she’s the one 
who enjoys your share. Look at you! You're practically a bag of 
bones.” 

A little later, there was a knock on the door. Rafik Khan started 
putting his things together. Yasmeen pushed her head out of the 
opening in the door and whispered something to someone. Then 
she shut the door and quickly went towards her bed. Lifting her 
pillow, she picked up the bank note that Rafik Khan had given 
her and asked him, “Do you have change for this?” 
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Rafik Khan took out two bank notes of the same denomination 
as the first one from the inside pocket of his waistcoat, and put 
them under the pillow. 

Yasmeen stopped for a moment to look into his eyes; then, moving 
towards the door asked him, “No change?” | 

Rafik Khan shook his head. 

After the person at the door had left, Yasmeen said, “Now that 
it’s evening, there’ll be interruptions like this.” 

Rafik Khan said,"I was thinking of leaving anyway. I guess I 
should visit the lawyer, or my elder brother will get upset." 

“Then take your rooster along.” | 

“No, no, I told you it was yours. Now your apartment will 
not look so empty.” 

“And what about its crowing in the morning? It will wake me 
up early?” 

“Well, don’t the others, the mullahs from the mosques around 
do the same in the morning?” Rafik Khan said, laughing. Before 
leaving, he took her hand in his and said,"The next time I come, 
I'll get my sister-in-law to cook some chicken for you. Not the 
coming Friday, but the one after. And also some flat-bread fried 
in butter." 

“Is your sister-in-law a good cook?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” Rafik Khan answered. “Nobody in the world 
can cook like her. She, herself, is as nice as her cooking is. If only 
you could see her once...” 

Again his sentence remained unfinished. 

“If I could see her once, what then?” 

“Nothing, nothing.” 

As he walked down the stairs, Rafik Khan felt miserable. Yasmeen 
peeked out the door and tried to cheer him up quietly, by saying, 
“And will this rooster stay tied to my bedpost even when all my 
clients come and go?” 

“Yes,” Rafik Khan said, enjoying the prospect. 

“Tell me one thing!” Yasmeen asked. 

“What?” 

“When you went to that place today, before coming here, where 
did you keep it? With you, under your arm, or did you leave 
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it at the door? I hear that there even the shoes left outside by 
the worshippers get stolen?” 

Rafik Khan laughed whole-heartedly. He said, “Yes, it would 
have been swiped in a minute if I had left it outside. There’s a 
sweetmeat store nearby; I left it lying inside the store. I know 
the owner.” Then after a brief pause, as though in thought, Rafik 
Khan said, “How about going out the next time? Will you come 
with me?” 

As if submitting herself unconditionally to fate, Yasmeen said, 
“It’s all in the hands of the one upstairs.” 


THE NIGHT OF TORMENT 


e waited the whole day for mother’s return, but she neither 
Weisinea nor sent us word that she was safe. 

These days none of us really has the guts to step out 
of the house. The stores close early in the evening, and no one 
is surprised anymore to hear the occasional sound of a gunshot 
ringing out during the night. On bad nights, the old woman in 
the neighbouring house leans out of her balcony and screams in 
Persian, “Madam! Madam! What's going on?” But upon hearing 
mother shout back reassuringly, “Nothing, nothing at all,” she goes 
back into her room, leaving the street once again enveloped in silence. 

The sky above is the same as ever, and at night the breeze still 
rushes through the alleys and lanes, as it has always done, but 
the smell of burning gas from the oil refinery is no longer in the 
air. In other words, the air has become pure. But nobody is happy 
with this purity. Some even claim that the earlier, fume-filled, gas- 
smelling air was actually better than this deceptively clean air. 
Our lungs refuse to accept it even though we know that it’s more 
healthy for us, just as sometimes a sick man cannot persuade himself 
to swallow food even though he is hungry; he sends it back saying, 
“I don’t seem to be able to keep it down.” People say the real 
reason why the air is clean is that the oil refinery has been shut, 
and everybody stays indoors. This peace, quiet, cleanliness—call 
it what you will—is only a passing phenomenon. 

That day everybody in our family went without food. We had 
guessed that something unusual had happened to mother. None 
of mother’s friends or visitors—including the rich store owners 
of antique carpets, the police officers and the servicemen—had 
come by our house to inquire after her even though we were sure 
they must have known she was in trouble. 

Here everybody is for himself these days; some are surreptitiously 
transferring their money out to Switzerland, and some, whose 
families have already gone aboard, are busy making their own 
plans to go across the border. But our family has neither gold 
to smuggle out of the country nor money to pay for our journey 
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abroad. Boats, dhows— all means of escape, are beyond our reach. 
And, in any case, where can we go? Or, as mother puts it, who’s 
going to take us in? | 

Actually, a number of changes have taken place in our household 
during the past couple of years. Sailors and aircraft mechanics 
no longer come by our house, and even the visits of the army 
men and businessmen have become scarce. The rent for the place 
we live in has shot up so high that mother often wishes there 
was some other person around to share it with. 

There are four of us—children—in the family: two brothers and 
two sisters. Unfortunately, however, both the sisters are younger 
than the brothers. If that hadn’t been the case, the number of visitors 
to our house wouldn’t have declined as quickly as it has lately. 

These days we live in a two-room house. The visitors sit in 
the room which is more fully furnished and has, on its walls, 
large, gilt-framed pictures of the Caspian Sea and of female bathers 
on its beaches. These pictures have been there for years and have 
begun to look dull and common now. But to our new visitors 
they might still seem exciting. 

This room, which may be called the salon, is used by us, the 
children, during the day. We jump or lie down on the sofas. When 
the air is filled with the fragrance of flowers, or with the smell 
of perfumes, we open the windows. The curtains flap gently in 
the breeze and make small waves. 

The other room is the living area for us brothers and sisters. 
There are a couple of beds, a table and a chair in it. A poster-sized 
picture of Caliph Ali, printed on inexpensive paper, but as large 
as the picture in the adjoining room, hangs on the wall. 

This back room is airless, and even the furniture in it is of the 
ordinary kind. It is painful for us to recall that all the expensive 
pieces of furniture have gradually been sold over the last few years. 

Until recently, the whole neighbourhood used to glitter with 
bright lights at night. As soon as it was dusk, the lights came 
on everywhere, and women began to appear at their windows. 
Cupping their chins in their hands and resting their elbows on 
the window-sills, they sat as if merely watching the world below 
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go by. Some women or girls sat casually astride their doorsteps, 
their backs leaning against the door-frames. 

At times, a sailor passing through the lane below would stop, 
and take a photograph of one of the girls. The light of the flash 
bulb would light up the window, as lightning suddenly brightens 
the sky. The photographed girl often smiled and waved her hand 
and sometimes said a word like “chau.” A long time ago we saw 
an illustration in a book—three children with their older sister, 
sporting a red scarf around her neck, peering out of a rough-hewn 
window frame. That illustration must have looked like some of 
those occasional photographs taken by such sailors. But none of 
those passing sailors who took mother’s pictures from the street 
below, and came upstairs when invited, ever sent us a copy of 
any of those pictures. But such incidents never bothered mother. 
She always smiled for everybody’s picture, just as little girls do. 

The day passed and then it was evening. Slowly the night began 
to fall. It was quiet all around, and the silence began to gnaw 
at us. We had no money at all, not even for a Pepsi and a mut- 
ton-kabab sandwich—mutton because that is the cheapest of all 
meats; a small piece of mutton is strung on a skewer, and then 
a piece of onion or a wedge of tomato is added, then another 
piece of mutton and some more pieces of onions or wedges of 
tomatoes are added, and so on. In all, the whole skewer holds 
only three or four pieces of mutton. And although the mutton 
had an unpleasant odour, unlike the kababs from good restaurants 
which have an appetizing aroma, we would eat without quibbling 
or fussing over the smell when we were hungry. Mother has always 
admired our good manners in this regard. Whenever a guest sat— 
actually, used to sit would be a more accurate expression—in the 
adjoining room, the room with the pictures of the Caspian, to drink 
his whiskey, and sent for some chilo kababs and pilaf for himself 
and mother, often she would, on some pretext, bring her plate 
to our room and leave more than half her share for us to enjoy, 
whispering as she left,”Don’t fight over it.” 

That night we didn’t even have a wink of sleep. Our toes began 
to hurt from standing as we peered out of the window. The back 
lane, where women wearing full make-up had once sauntered about 
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in darkness till late at night, or where they had stood in half-lit 
doors lifting their blouses and blowing on their breasts, was now 
like a graveyard. On the main road, a military vehicle hurried 
by every hour or two. 

Mercifully, there were no sounds of gunfire that night. Our 
stomachs were empty. Our hearts were in our mouths, and we 
were worried sick over what mother might be going through. Our 
eyeballs smarted because of lack of sleep and our legs were in 
constant pain. 

But somehow that night passed. At dawn we saw mother stag- 
gering into our alley after turning the corner in front. Seeing her 
in such an utterly pitiable state, the two older children just stood 
there, dumb-founded. The older girl uttered a loud scream, and 
the younger one fainted. 

We don’t know how mother got the, strength to walk upto the 
door of the building. She was like a battery operated toy which 
stops when the battery dies or a wound-up toy which suddenly 
stops when the winding runs out. She fell down in a heap as 
soon as she reached the door. 

We ran down the stairs- A few women also came out of their 
apartments. They revived mother by splashing water on her face, 
and when she uttered a groan, they tried to help her stand up. 
But when she couldn't, they just lifted her and carried her upstairs. 
We, the children, followed them quietly as if walking behind a 
hearse. They put mother down on the big sofa in the salon. 

One woman asked, “Is there any brandy or whiskey in the 
house?” 

“How could there be?” the other answered bitterly. “It’s futile 
even to look for it. Whatever was left with anybody, those cloak 
and rosary men took away during the raid the day before yester- 
day.” 

The old woman from the neighbouring flat, who sat there rubbing 
a wet handkerchief gently and sympathetically on mother’s lips, 
pulled herself up with difficulty. To stand up, she had to push 
her knees with her hands as she was known to suffer from 
rheumatism. Everybody made way for her to pass. A while later 
when she returned from her flat, she was holding a small bottle 
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of perfume wrapped in a handkerchief. Knowing smiles appeared 
on the women’s faces. Perhaps, taking her to be an old hag, no 
one had bothered to raid her flat. 

The old woman sat down once again next to mother, on the 
carpet. She mixed a few spoonfuls of brandy in the glass of water 
which had stood untouched on a table near mother and asked 
her to drink it. Mother came out of her stupor as soon as she 
had the brandy. She tried to get up and walk towards us but 
only staggered and fell down again with a thud. We ran to her 
and hugged her. She held us close and began to cry and sob. 
Tears gradually came to the eyes of many who heard her lament. 
The women gradually began to retire and go home. 

Mother didn’t seem much concerned about the lash marks on 
her back. Her skin had split in many places where the whip had 
struck her and at some places her shirt clung to her skin because 
of the dried blood. The women tried to peel it off the skin by 
applying water. There were some lash marks even on her breasts, 
as if the whip, like a serpent, had coiled around her and had 
reached them after having stung her repeatedly on the back. 

Whispering to each other, the women finally departed. They 
had been so concerned about mother’s lamentation that none of 
them had even bothered to inquire if we had had anything to 
eat the whole of yesterday or last night. 

Yesterday, when the “cloak and rosary men”—the members of 
the Government’s new morals patrol—had raided our house and 
taken away mother and her visitor, who had come from another 
town, in their police van, the women who lived in the building 
had shut the doors and windows of their houses. Every door and 
window in the building, except the window of our house, had 
remained shut, and terror had reigned over the city. 

Now, with mother’s return, everybody had, for the moment, 
begun breathing freely again, at least until such time as another 
woman would be taken in the police van to some unknown place, 
to return home twenty four hours later, in a similar condition, 
staggering and half dead. 
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Most of the questions asked of me were beyond my ability to 
understand or answer, for example the questions about the Shariat 
laws. I wanted to tell my questioners that I had never been taught 
about the Shariat, nor were there any schools, or academies or 
even libraries where I grew up. Learned and religious men did 
come to our area but only for brief visits, never to stay there for 
long. Some who came from foreign lands and were ignorant of 
our language, often inquired about “the way up” in words which, 
even illiterates like me knew, had been learnt and memorised by 
those people in their childhood in religious schools. 

But in these troubled times, how ridiculous must our plight 
now seem to the same foreigners who must be sitting comfortably 
and peacefully in their homes, laughing at us. But there was one 
thing quite curious about the district I lived in: no matter when 
it was built, it was meant for those who were, out of necessity, 
only temporary residents. But, strangely enough, its population, 
instead of decreasing, had only increased. So, then, where did 
those girls come from, who were there day after day? Had they 
fallen from the sky? 

But I didn’t open my mouth to say anything, for women like 
me do not have any practice in the art of oratory. 

That place where I was, whether a police station, a military 
barrack, a big hall in a former palace—whatever it was—was 
steeped in silence. It was the kind of silence which made every 
sound resonate—like the thud of the heavy army boots, or the 
whiz of an automobile passing by in the distance. It was a silence 
that made each sound distinct from other sounds, separate from 
any other group of sounds. In front of me hung the new slogans 
of the revolution, painted on a white broadcloth which had been 
nailed to the wall. The white cloth was streaked with red dust 
which had chipped off the wall. It looked as if the nails had been 
driven in very clumsily. Here and there one could see small No 
Smoking signs written on cardboards which rested on wooden 
stands. The typist sitting facing the members of the tribunal was 
making ready a copy of the proceedings of the previous case. He 
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had no interest whatsoever in my case, nor in the victims of the 
judgement rendered in the previous case whose proceedings he 
was busy typing up. The revolution seemed to have dehumanized 
him, transforming him into a machine. Nonetheless, earlier, when 
a bearded military officer had asked me my name and I had 
answered “Fatima,” the typist had cast one quizzical look at me, 
but then had again become busy with his thumping on the 
typewriter. 

My mind, when I faced the tribunal, began to wander. I didn’t 
feel the least bit concerned about my erstwhile visitor who stood 
in one corner of that courtroom—or whatever that place was— 
terror-stricken, as though he had just come upon a ghost there. 
Nor did I think about my four children I had been forced to leave 
behind, unfed at breakfast time. 

Dozens of times I had asked myself the question: do I have 
a will of my own, or did God, while He was shaping and forming 
me, forget to give me an individual will? 

Apparently, neither I nor my children—that horde descended 
from the sky—had any claim to a place under the sun; for, it 
seemed, that nobody—not even God—was willing to take on the 
responsibility of feeding us. “Not even God”—that nagging phrase 
would raise its head again in my mind, while I tried to push it 
back down each time. I had guessed what the verdict of the court 
was going to be in my case, having overheard the whispers of 
the functionaries who had brought me in there. My mind had 
already gone half-numb, and that phrase, “Not even God,” despite 
my effort to suppress it, had begun to echo again and again some- 
where in my mind. It had acquired an identity of its own, like 
the identity silence gives to sounds, as I have said above. 

In the district where I live, the faces of girls and women look 
exactly alike at night. 

Girls clad in colourful garments, their silky brown hair cascading 
down their necks and bare shoulders, their faces yet unmarked 
by lines of age or care, would doll themselves up every evening 
and take their places in the windows, looking very much like the 
pictures in the books our foreign visitors, who stayed overnight 
with us, often brought with them to while away the time. I know 
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a smattering of German,Frenchand English,and I've often seen my 
young visitors laughingly wave those pictures in front of our faces 
and say, “Like you, eh?” meaning that the girl in the picture looked 
like me or one of the other girls there. Once, when a young man 
had waved a page from a book printed simultaneously in four 
languages before my eyes, and said, “Omar Khayyam?” his com- 
panion had intercepted him and, talking partly to him and partly 
to me, had commented, “All girls here are like Omar Khayyam. 
See! Even you look like Omar Khayyam to him!” 

At that time, standing before the tribunal, I remembered those 
pictures in books, pictures of young girls with their curly hair, 
their eyebrows lifted at edges, which made them look like birds 
about to take wing and lent their faces a certain dignity and haughti- 
ness, their breasts chiselled into shape from marble and visible 
through their see-through garments. The pictures also showed faces 
of bearded men, both young and old, holding goblets of wine 
in their hands, looking beseechingly at girls, as if asking for some- 
thing—life? Escape from life? Deliverance? Who knows what. The 
girls in those pictures all looked alike. 

The same bearded faces that I had seen in those pictures were 
in front of me at that time; some of the men were religiously picking 
their teeth after lunch, while others, oblivious of us, were whispering 
into each other's ears. 

My face, like that of every woman in my district at that hour 
of the day, was strained and tired, my pencilled eyebrows had 
faded, revealing a bushy stubble growing underneath a wrinkled 
face. At that hour of the day, even the passers-by were different 
from those who sauntered down our street in the evening. There 
were no wealthy businessmen, no dealers in gold, opium or rich 
carpets. These noblemen were replaced by the riff-raff, the laundry- 
men, the vegetable vendors and others whose job it was to look 
after our material needs. 

For some time now even these lowly types had become scarce 
in our lanes. A number of women from our neighbourhood had 
disappeared, forcibly abducted, never to re-appear. To begin with, 
these women very seldom had any men in their houses, then who 
could make inquiries from the authorities about their whereabouts. 
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And if there were any, they wouldn’t step out of the houses for 
fear of being shot. 

The first question they were probably asked was: “Do you share 
in the gains made by that ‘fairy’ of yours?” And even if they could 
come up with an exonerating argument, an irrefutable alibi— such 
as, “No, that was the way things have always been” — the govern- 
ment didn’t have any other plans for such people, nor yet another 
world-view—they would be taken away before they could complete 
their defence, lined up against a wall—perhaps somewhere in the 
courtyard of the same building where I was—and then they would 
hear the heavy thud of army boots, the sound of American rifles 
being loaded, and some meaningless words—of the policemen, 
of the officers commanding them, some pleas of mercy, a recitation 
of God’s names—and then a loud report of gun fire, followed 
by a long silence. 

My older son has a Christian friend whose father drives a taxi 
in town. A picture of Mary, mother of Christ holding the infant 
Jesus on her lap, adorns the dashboard of the taxi. I’ve noticed 
that picture the few times I have travelled in that taxi. I’ve seen 
the driver make the sign of cross whenever he narrowly escapes 
an accident. My son told me the other day that over the last few 
weeks his friend had become a totally changed person. He told 
my son that his family was completely disenchanted with the 
country and that they were planning to emigrate to some other 
country because, in his father’s view, their fellow citizens, the non- 
Christians, had suddenly become unrecognizable as human beings. 
They were no longer the people they used to be. As a result, he 
had been assailed by all kinds of fears—the fear of being publicly 
flogged, of being pushed against the wall one day and shot. His 
greatest fear was of his own children being influenced by the world 
around them. His people had lived for centuries on this land, they 
had never felt that their children would have to give up Christianity 
and convert to the religion of the majority of the country. As Chris- 
tians, they had never felt threatened till recently. But now he was 
scared of the turn the religion of the majority had taken, a turn 
which threatened to teach his children a creed of violence and 


tyranny. 
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Come you spirits 

unsex me here, 

And fill me from the 

Crown to the toe top full 

Of direst cruelty. 

William Shakespeare, Macbeth. 

By evening my erstwhile guest was in a pitiful shape, while I 
sat on a bench empty-handed. We hadn’t been given anything 
to eat or drink since the morning. 

The people who made up the tribunal kept changing during 
the day. Most of them had beards adorning their faces. These people 
were known as “the men of the cloak and the rosary.” The bench 
I sat on was at the back of the hall. From there I could observe 
everything, see everyone who came in or went out. Sometimes 
a person would rush in, go quickly upto the dais on which the 
members of the tribunal sat, bow down respectfully with a hand 
on his chest, before rushing out through the opposite door. Once 
or twice during the day we heard shots being fired. Their sound 
made my guest shudder. He and I sat quite far from each other, 
or I might have spent that day of hunger and thirst talking to 
him. 

Many times I tried to catch the attention of some of those who 
passed me by, but they seemed like machines without feelings, 
not human beings. One could even have called them religious 
robots. 

Finally when the darkness of the evening became visible through 
the windows, and I was just about to faint with hunger, someone 
shook me and asked me to come forward. It was now our turn 
before the tribunal. 

My companion cried, “No, no. For God's sake...” but the soldiers 
once again commanded him to move forward. 

I was surprised to notice that in that room where only the men 
had been seen coming and going the whole day, a woman had 
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quietly entered without my noticing her, and now stood respectfully 
on the left side of the dais. 

I was in a sort of stupor, all my earlier fears having been drained 
out of me during the passage of the day. 

A cloak and rosary man asked me the same questions I had 
been asked in the morning. 

“Do you know the punishment for this crime of yours?” 

I kept quiet. 

He asked my companion the same question. He couldn’t remain 
silent, but began uttering, without really any reason or hope, 
desperate appeals for mercy. 

The cloak and rosary men present there in the evening were 
perhaps not the same ones who had questioned me in the morning, 
or perhaps they were the same, but having gone through a whole 
day of issuing and handing down punishments, they had lost count 
of who and how many they had punished and had, thus, become 
oblivious of our very existence in that hall. 

The woman standing in front of me was about my own age, 
but she had donned a special type of uniform. I wondered if she 
had any children, and if she did, whether she too had left them 
at home that morning to get here. At that moment, I felt more 
interested in her than in my erstwhile guest, in fact, I felt as if 
I was drawn towards her by a certain kinship. Maybe, I thought, 
her husband was at home looking after the children. 

I was asked, “What is your means of livelihood?” 

Respectfully, I answered, “You know it already.” 

One member of the tribunal looked at me, and warned, “Don’t 
forget that you are standing before a court, and anything you say 
might go in your favour or against you.” 

I nodded. 

Another member of the tribunal asked: “Who fends for you?” 

“I do it for myself.” 

“Does anyone else help you in this? I mean, who is your supposed 
husband?” 

I kept quiet for a while, and then answered, “I have four children.” 

“We know about all that,” one of them snubbed me. 
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Suddenly I was gripped by the fear that they might have been 
to my house in my absence. Perturbed, I asked them that question. 

My question pleased the members of the tribunal. They all smiled. 

Then one of them looked into my eyes, and asked, “Who is 
their father?” 

For a moment, I was tempted to name the real fathers of all 
my children. But would that have served any purpose? The fathers 
of my children were still tied to me by an invisible string and 
it was within my power to drag them to that court at that time. 
But I did not want anyone else to go through the agony I was 
going through. “They have all fallen from the sky,” I finally said. 

The members of the tribunal admonished me harshly and told 
me to mind my words. In their view, I was already past any moral 
good, having reached the lowest depths of degradation. I had not 
just lost my virtue but had even become crude and unfeminine. 

After a few minutes, they read out their verdict. Citing chapter 
and verse and referring to religious decrees, they awarded me 
forty lashes and my guest fifty. And the money that was found 
on my person was confiscated as “wage of sin.” 

Hearing the judgement, I swallowed with difficulty the thick 
spittle that remained in my mouth, but my companion fell to the 
floor in a swoon. 

The two soldiers walked to the back of the hall where I had 
spent most of the day, picked up the bench and brought it to 
where I stood at that moment. They did the same with the bench 
on which my companion had spent a tearful day. 

Then upon a command from a cloak and rosary man that woman 
approached me and asked me to lie down on my stomach on 
that bench. 

Her job seemed oddly peculiar for a woman. I looked straight 
into her in the eyes and asked, “So, it’s you who’'ll...?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

I wanted to talk to her, to ask her if she had any children, 
but by that time my hands and feet had been tied with a rope 
and lashed to the legs of the bench, and that woman, devoid of 
human feelings, a cog in that huge religious machine, stood over 
me, on my left side, holding a whip in her hand. 
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My punishment over, I was untied from the bench. My com- 
panion too had gone through his punishment and lay unconscious 
on the bench. 
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A few hours later, when I could see the morning light through 
the windows, I was allowed to go after being advised to lead 
a chaste and pious life. 

“Did you realise the nature of your crime?” 

“No,” I said. 

Annoyed and angry, the cloak and rosary man said, “The proper 
punishment for the likes of you is death. You have lost all sense 
of guilt or shame.” | 

I said, “My lord, a lot more besides the sense of guilt died in 
me today. But if you really want to know, I never had any sense 
of guilt.” 

He raised his hand to slap me, but I addressed him with courage— 
the kind of courage that wells up in those who are at the brink 
of extinction. I said, “I feel sorry for you.” 

He held back his raised hand and asked: “For me? Why?" 

“For what you are doing,” I told him. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“I mean that just as men have changed the course of my life, 
never allowing me to become what I could have, or what any 
woman could have, in the same way you have brutalised this 
other woman as well. She should have been rocking a cradle and 
singing lullabies, but just as you purchased me, you have purchased 
her as well, and put a leather whip in her hands.” 
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If you have the leisure 
Consider it a blessing, 

That you enjoy the company 
of a cup-bearer or singer, 
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Or of song or wine; 

Forsake those forever who cheat 
Their God with prostrations 
And their Prophet with praises. 


Asad Ullah Khan Ghalib 


A MAN’S COUNTRY 


obinurrohman was one of those people who are really 
Mis decent but are somehow avoided by everyone 
around them. 

One often saw him at work on the ship’s bridge, or sitting alone, 
on the closed lid of the hold, twining rope. No one ever heard 
him hum a note or utter a cry, nor did anyone ever smell alcohol 
on his breath. Generally, sailors from his part of the world (East 
Pakistan) drank very little or did not drink at all. 

This, we thought, had to do with their miserliness—they neither 
drank themselves, nor ever bought a drink for anyone; they didn’t 
even rush from the port to the town where women from all over 
the world sat waiting for us, the sailors. 

In short, Mobinurrohman, whom his mates called just Mobin, 
was not one of those sailors about whom it is said that they have 
a girl in every port. 

We were a fairly free and easy-going bunch, swilling drinks 
and always drinking in company. Our purser gladly put everyone’s 
purchases on the tab; even then, we were always willing to lend 
a helping hand to anyone of our mates who didn’t have cash 
on him. He would return the favour later if the need arose. Some- 
times it would so happen that you would be sitting in a bar, drinking 
with a lady friend, and suddenly discover, as you put your hand 
in your pocket that there wasn’t a copper in it. At such times 
you would call out to one of your shipmates, if he happened to 
be about. He would realize the seriousness of the situation, come 
up with enough cash for the last drink and say, “Hurry up, I’m 
waiting for you outside.” You would be wise to do as you were 
told—by one who was still in control of his senses. For otherwise, 
after his departure, the barman wouldn’t look at you and your 
lady friend wouldn’t keep you company for long. Besides, you 
would still have to go through the whole business of getting to 
the ship—the taxi fare, the walk to the port, the entry cabin on 
the gangway of the rolling ship. Often, for hours you didn’t know 
who you were and how you came to be where you were. 
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But these sailors from East Pakistan! I don’t recall if anyone 
of them was ever helped to the ship, even once. We used to joke 
about them: everyone of them drinks a bucketful of water before 
going ashore—as children do at dawn before observing the fast 
in Ramadhan—lest they have to buy a lemonade in town. We 
also believed that these people ate a full meal so that they wouldn't 
feel hungry during the few hours they had to spend in port. 

Before the ship docked, we always arranged to hide some liquor 
which we recovered as soon as the customs officer left the ship. 
We drank what we needed and took the rest out to sell. Some 
of it had to be given to the duty guard at the gate: sometimes 
a packet of cigarettes would do, or a bottle of beer or stout which 
cost only a few pennies on board. Sometimes, some of us, who 
were off-duty, but knew that in the next port of call liquor cost 
less than a glass of water, went on the wagon a day before the 
ship came into port. There you would be able to buy the best 
rum and the most potent brandy at the cheapest prices, one sip 
of which would be enough to transform the ugliest hag into a 
delicate beauty. When we came back from such ports, we would 
all be drunk, each one swinging a bottle or two of rum or whisky 
in his hands. . 

But, whenever, the ship docked in such ports, where there was 
nothing except drink and women, Mobinur’s mates would either 
be on-duty, or try to catch fish circling the ship if the cook had 
dumped some leftovers into the sea. They were really good at 
that. 

If I happened to pass by Mobinur at such times, I would say, 
“Mobinur, what are you trying to catch? There’s no hilsa here.” 

He would smile, and if he was in a good mood, answer, “But 
hilsa’s brathers here. I waiting for them.” If he was in a good 
mood, it meant that he had received no letter from home bearing 
bad news, that his mother was well, his father too, his sister and 
three younger brothers, his wife and kids; even his elder sister 
and her husband and children who lived in some small town with 
a name like Munshi Ganj, or Narain Ganj or Gopal Ganj, about 
forty-fifty miles and three-four rivers away from Mobinur’s own 
hometown. . 
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His brother-in-law was also a sailor like him but on another 
shipping line. I never got to meet him, not even in those days 
when Mobinur’s face suddenly lit up as he recognized the funnels 
of a ship sailing far away in the sea and exclaimed, “That seep 
is of my brather’s line.” 

Once our ship came, in seamen’s language, alongside a dock 
in a port. Two or three ships ahead of us was a ship belonging 
to another line which had already docked there. Seeing that ship 
Mobinur, in a fit of joy, went into a flurry of activity—perhaps, 
because it was a good port—which meant that there were more 
cranes, more on-shore workers, quicker work and higher hourly 
charges for the ship’s stay in port. On such ports, ships docked 
only for a couple of hours, and very few of us got leave to go 
on shore, and that too for a very short while. 

Mobinur’s joy, I thought, had much to do with his usual miser- 
liness. The ship had come alongside; that meant he didn’t have 
to pay the sloop oarsman to carry him to the shore and back. 
He would have had to do that if the ship had anchored far from 
the shore. But it was no big deal. If he really needed to see his 
brother-in-law or find out about him, he could have spent a few 
shillings, couldn’t he? People from my side of the world never 
bothered about such small expenses. 

Mobinur was the most miserly person I knew. The European 
Second Officer who was in charge of unloading the ship’s hold 
told ‘him, again and again, in an effort to get rid of him, “No, 
no, Mobin. You can’t leave. Go work. Duty. Duty. Go work,” while 
he continued to order the crane mechanic to lower or raise the 
crane. 

Expending his entire stock of English, Mobinur tried to make 
the Second Officer understand that he’d be back as quickly as 
possible. His sister's “hosband” might be there on that “seep,” 
or there might be some letter from home. Many people from his 
part of the world were there in the “corew (crew) of that seep.” 
Someone might even know his brother personally. 

Because of the heat, the Second Officer had undone all the buttons 
of his shirt and was emptying can after can of cold German beer. 
He was unable to understand why these people—he meant all 
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of us—were so anxious about letters from home, or about how 
everyone was doing back there. If the Europeans were like that, 
they would be unable to work in peace for half an hour, for one 
had a sister in Australia and another in Canada; one’s mother 
was in Holland and one’s father in the Congo. We learnt such 
things from the Chief Stewards who usually had a share (as did 
some of the European officers) in the minor swindles that we carried 
on at sea, as when we smuggled small amounts of gold here and 
there, not shiploads of it—we didn’t do things like that. 

Gently, the Chief Steward tried to make the Second Officer un- 
derstand that the ship’s Captain and the Chief Engineer had already 
gone to the port. But before he could finish his sentence, the Second 
Officer blurted out: “Oh, what else can they do in the port besides...” 
and leaving his sentence incomplete, he started to swig beer from 
his can, all the while directing, with his finger, the crane-operator 
to move the crane up or down. 

When the Chief Steward tried to reeommend Mobinur’s leave, 
the Second Officer swore at himself and said to Mobinur, “My 
sister also home. She also not alright. I no die. Understand?” 

Mobinur’s dark cheeks reddened and he asked the Second Officer 
if he had sworn at him. 

“No, no, not at you,” the Second Officer cooled down suddenly 
and putting his hand on his heart said, “I swore at myself. See 
the work going on and me, and me...” 

The Chief Steward explained to Mobinur, “Don’t mind him, 
He’s drunk. Has gone half-crazy handling the crane. He’s swearing 
at himself, as even we sometimes do when there’s too much work, 
like bugger me or something.” 

Looking repeatedly, one after the other, at the faces of the Second 
Officer and Chief Steward, Mobinur said, “There in my contree 
cyclone, this monsoon seajen; men die. Thousands. Ten thousands. 
Sildren. Booman. Old men. No home. Saar, there all young men 
go work. Feesing. On Seep. Bery far. On reeber. Who make house? 
I burry bery much.” 

The Second Officer swore again, “ Aakh, Mobinur, your country 
always men dying. They no want to live. Always cyclone. Always 
famine. Flood. Damn it.” 
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The Chief Steward wisely refrained from translating this com- 
ment, or there would have been a scuffle between the Second Officer 
and Mobinur right then and there. And since the argument was 
taking place on land and not at sea, some port official would have 
had to settle the issue, not the ship’s Captain. At sea, the Second 
Officer could have consulted the maritime laws and punished 
Mobinur as he thought fit; he could have ruined his report, noted 
in his passport that he couldn’t control his temper and didn’t obey 
commands, but here at port, he was helpless, while Mobinur was 
ready to wage a war. Actually, this Second Officer was not a bad 
fellow at heart. Whenever any crew member fell ill, he inquired 
after him ten times a day. And if the case was serious, he arranged 
to have him admitted into a hospital at the next port of call, and 
thus proved himself to be more loyal to the crew than to the company 
which had hired him. More often, the shipping companies, whether 
native or European, tended to be worse blood suckers than even 
the usurers. 

The goods were now being hauled out of the lowest hatch. For 
some reason the crane operator stopped work. Far away, on a 
narrow gangway, some stevedores were prodding and shoving 
cattle onto the ship. 

The Second Officer threw the empty beer can in the sea, lit 
a Cigarette and said, “Aakh, as far as I am concerned, he can go 
and save his country from cyclones if he likes. What is he doing 
here? What is his government doing?” 

“What Sahib saying?” Mobinur asked apprehensively. “Govern- 
ment issue new orders?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” the Chief Steward said. “He says go find 
out if there’s been any cyclone.” 

“Thank you, Saar,” Mobinur answered, quiet and subdued. He 
wasn’t convinced by the Chief Steward’s translation. 

“Is there cyclone again there?” 

“Go, go,” the Second Officer said pushing Mobinur by the 
shoulder. And then he asked the Chief Steward to tell Mobinur 
in his own language to go have a few drinks. It was because he 
didn’t drink that he was always worried about cyclones, about 
ferries sinking and about people drowning. 
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That night I didn’t see Mobinur. The next morning when we 
came out to wash the deck, that other ship and port were miles 
behind us. Now there was only the ocean, or the river, as we 
used to call it, all around us. The river, on this side, was always 
stormy. You didn’t feel like eating, drinking, smoking or even 
talking to anybody. We wore full rubber boots and were scrubbing 
the deck with mops. Mobinur was washing the deck with sea 
water from a hose pipe. I greeted him in Bengali, bhaalo. I would 
use that word not to find out how he was feeling but merely 
to say ‘hello’. He barely nodded in response. 

After lunch, I took two aspirins from the Second Officer and 
went to my cabin to rest. My head was still heavy. The Second 
Officer said, as he gave me the tablets, “Remember, Abdul, you 
are a Mozlem. You are not supposed to drink, and you drink 
too much.” 

I answered, “Sir, you also remember: like Christians, Muslims 
are also of two kinds: good Muslims...” 

“And bad Mozlems,” he completed my sentence. On this par- 
ticular voyage, shipmates from my part of the world were pretty 
happy. Sher Afzal had discreetly delivered the pair of binoculars 
to the store keeper to whom he had promised it and had earned 
about five pounds. Jeera had done the same with a camera. 

The Third Engineer, Tripstra, the Chief Steward and Fazla had 
managed to sell some gold. Fazla had gone to purchase it-in the 
last duty free port and had handled the sale so circumspectly that 
no news of it had reached the next port. Tripstra was a white 
man. He had kept himself detached from the whole deal. If any 
one had been caught, it would have been Fazla or the Chief Steward. 
Tripstra would have denied that he had anything to do with it. 
But everything worked smoothly. The rest of us had either sold 
cigarettes or bottles of scotch. I, too, hadn't fared badly. But most 
of us had already squandered what we had earned on women. 
As the saying goes: “Seaman, funny life / New port, new wife.” 
Ever since we had left the port, we, the “fun-lovers,” had gone 
around teasing those who had come from Mobinur’s part of the 
world. “Just as well, man, you didn’t go into that port. First, you 
couldn’t have been able to see the girls because you wouldn't 
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have reached their shoulders; second, the girls would have been 
scared to death of your dark skin.” 

Sometimes, this sort of verbal sparring lead to physical fights, 
because some sailors from Mobinur’s world could also handle them- 
selves well in such situations. One of them, for example, would 
ask a dark-coloured sailor from our side, “Are you sure your father 
didn’t come from our contree?” 

In the afternoon, I came out of my cabin. My headache was 
gone; only the throbbing remained. I got a cup of tea from the 
store-keeper and sat on the closed lid of the hold in the shade. 
It was quiet on the ship. Only the sound of the sea or the splashing 
of waves could be heard. The workhands were either in the engine 
room or on the bridge; the rest were perhaps asleep in their cabins. 
At such times, nobody even listened to the radios which each 
of us had. We had bought one each to take home with us. Some 
of us had three or four watches each, transistorized tape recorders, 
broadcloth for use in weddings, and ugly-looking rough-hewn gold 
rings—a common method of transporting gold home. 

Mobinur and his mates used to buy German lanterns, stoves, 
Chinese umbrellas, and other such objects of daily use with the 
little spending-money they got on the ship. Also, whenever they 
got the chance to buy rupees cheaply at any port, they'd sell their 
shillings and send money home. They did the same when they 
signed off from the ship. At every step they took, their main ob- 
session was to take as much money back home as possible. None 
of us could stomach their obsession with money— perhaps, because 
none of us was capable of saving any. 

A certain amount of money was deducted from everybody’s 
salary at our Karachi Office and sent to;our families. The shipping 
office was convinced that if we received all our pay on board, 
we'd squander it on wine and women, and that our families would 
starve to death. But we well knew how much they cared for the 
welfare of our families! Their main concern was with pounds and 
dollars which everybody knows, are the most powerful currencies 
in the world. How were our families paid? In rupees. And guess 
who made the killing in this transaction? The one who didn’t have 
to do anything. The capital that the shipping office invested con- 
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sisted of men—of our labour; the profit it made was in dollars 
and pounds. And we were the safest capital; we couldn't run away 
anywhere. For as saying goes, one who has tasted sea-life once, 
returns to taste it again and again. 

But we, too, were bastards of the first order. We didn’t allow 
ourselves to be used that easily. Those of us who drank and were 
friends of the purser, spent so much money that by the time we 
reached the home port there was nothing much left either for us 
or our families. Before being discharged, we were told that no 
money had been forwarded to our families for many months. We 
would feign surprise at that news. That was sheer perversity on 
our part. 

The shipping office was our lord and master. A sailor fears 
only two things: not being assigned to a ship and getting his report 
ruined. The conditions at sea didn’t affect us. But whether we 
were assigned to a ship or not was completely in the hands of 
the Shipping Master, or rather, the shipping office. 

The shipping office is a world in itself. There is always a carnival 
going on inside it. You meet dozens of your old shipmates, some 
of whose names you have forgotten. This one was with you on 
that ship; that one on another. You travelled to South America 
with this one, to Portugal with that one. This one was from your 
own country; that one was not. Someone was busy signing off, 
another joining the queue to sign on another ship and so on. 

At the time of signing off in the shipping office, we would duti- 
fully hand over whatever gifts we had brought—a carton of cigaret- 
tes, a bottle of scotch or something small like a perfume bottle— 
to the person we had brought it for, promising them to do better 
next time. We did that so that they wouldn’t make it hard for 
us to sign on a new ship after the break. 

Sailors like Mobinur, on the other hand, always cringed and 
quailed when they signed off. At the shipping office everybody 
was generally better off than them—even the tall, lanky Americans, 
who might not have looked like film actors, but nonetheless did 
not seem as nipped as these folks were. And sailors like Mobinur 
were really the ones who had spoiled the people at the office. 
If someone, at the time of assigning them to the ship, asked for 
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a tea-set from Germany, they bent over backwards to obtain it, 
never considering the possibility of a substitute. They were always 
terrified of the fact that if the Sahib got angry they would have 
to stay for weeks in Karachi, because after signing off these people 
had to pay for their fare back to Chittagong or Noakhali. The 
company reimbursed expenses only upto the home port. In the 
Company’s eyes, their home was Karachi, though their actual home 
was elsewhere. They had to travel as passengers on another ship 
through Colombo, Chittagong and God knows where else, and 
then on ferries and boats to get to their homes. They reached there 
in pretty ragged shape. 

Our real grouse was that while we rested at home for two or 
three months during the break, these people were ready to sign 
themselves on another ship as soon as they had signed off one, 
as if money was all that mattered, as if they didn’t know that 
it could be spent. We used to smoke Craven A or 555: they smoked 
cigarettes which they rolled out of tobacco they brought with them 
from home. But, that’s a different matter. Some sailors from our 
side, those who didn’t have their homes in Karachi and who had 
to take a train to get home up north, did not fare any better than 
those from East Pakistan. Everyone didn’t have a home on the 
railway mainline; some had to take buses or hire tongas to get 
home. There were a few consolations, however; they were not 
afraid of drowning, and when they reached home they knew it 
would still be there. No cyclone would have carried it off somewhere 
else. 

I was sitting on the lid of the hold drinking tea, when I happened 
to look at the other side of the lid which was in darkness. I saw 
someone sitting there. I thought it was Mobinur, and called out 
to him in a dull, heavy voice, “Mobin? Mobinur?” 

He was probably knitting a cord-muzzle for holding cooking 
pots or a coil-base for an earthen waterpot. He knew how to make 
many such things. He had once made something like that for me: 
it looked like a horse’s tail and could be hung on the wall by 
a nail. In the hair that fell from its sides, one could tuck in combs, 
brushes etc. 
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Mobin kept quiet. I picked up my tea mug, and went to sit 
by him. 

“Bhaalo?” I said. 

His face was taut. 

“What happened? Got a big hort?” I teased him. He had the 
habit of raising hell if he got scratched while lifting or lowering 
the cargo—“I going die now. I got a big hort!” That was the other 
reason, besides his stinginess, why those on board stayed away 
from him, even his own countrymen. He did not talk much, but 
once he started, it was impossible to get him to shut up. 

To avoid having to talk to me, he said, “News from my home 
not good.” | 

I should have kept my lips glued to my mug so as not to inquire 
any further. The Second Officer was right, when was the news 
from Mobinur’s home ever good? It was always either about 
cyclones or capsized ferries. Besides, his country was infamous 
as the land of hunger. My own mother used to call me a starved 
Bengali if I hurried with my meals. é 

Why didn’t these twits stay at home and farm? Or make some 
arrangement to save themselves from, cyclones? They could, at 
least, build stronger houses which didn’t fly away in high winds. 
Why did their boats always sink? Couldn’t they make them bigger 
and stronger? Why didn’t any meteorologist or someone who gave 
light signals from a tower, stay in the village to warn them about 
an approaching cyclone, and tell them not to go out in their ferries? 
Everyone there was either a fisherman or a sailor; the rest had 
invaded our part of the world to look for work. 

My home is in Karachi, in a locality which is not for the rich. 
But I know that in many parts of the city where well-to-do people 
reside, as in many other cities, there are thousands of people of 
Mobinur’s nationality who work as cooks or drivers and are always 
cursing their fate. 

But I couldn’t bring my mug to my lips. Instead, I put it down 
on the plank and asked Mobinur, “Is it really bad?” 

He nodded. 

We sat quietly. I watched the sea. Big bloated waves, like air-filled 
sails, rose and rushed towards our ship. 
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Then Mobinur put the cord down, stood up and began saying 
his prayers right there on the plank. I felt as if he was not praying 
but crying. My mind was not alert and the storm at sea had affected 
my stomach. I walked to the railing, emptied my mug, and having 
nothing else to do, came back and sat down with Mobinur. A 
little later, I felt as if he was talking to himself. 

“What can one doing? It’s God's vill.” 

“Did you say something to me?” I asked. 

Then he couldn’t contain himself any longer, and I, my senses 
dulled by the hangover, was startled by the tone of his voice. 

“I said it’s God’s vill. What can a poor man doing? It is looking 
they suit (shoot) my sister's man. Many other men die there also. 
First cyclone kill some; others not yet build their house, when 
people suit them.” 

“Who shot them?” I asked apprehensively. 

“Your people.” And he glared at me as though I had been per- 
sonally responsible for the deaths of his sister’s husband and the 
others; as though, I was the one who had crossed three seas to 
kill them and was now hiding here after committing that heinous 
crime. By now he was talking to himself again. - 

“Now var must happen. That man on German line seep tell 
me all. Thing being really bad. What can a poor man doing? Must 
fight to save life of vife and sildern. Now nobody can stopping 
var.” 

My mind wasn’t fully clear yet. I was also not amongst those 
sailors from our side, who were glum and serious-looking, who 
never drank, who saved all their money; who constantly worried 
about the break-up of the country and talked about the treacheries 
or the flaws of this or that race. What Mobinur had said troubled 
me. 

I knew that recently there had been a cyclone in Mobinur's 
part of the world. That's why every Bengali had his ears tuned 
to the radio, and listened to programmes in Bengali, Urdu, Hindi 
and English. 

In reality, all sailors of the world belong to one race and have 
the same language. No matter what radio station is on, every sailor 
listens to what he wants and dances to the music of every country. 
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I am, however, amongst those sailors who forget, once they 
are on board a ship, the price their families have to pay for flour 
or the number of times a week they eat meat. I don’t even notice 
the earthquakes at sea; I couldn’t care less about little cyclones 
in East Pakistan. Even now, if someone begins to discuss politics 
with me, I become tense. In those days, if someone asked me to 
listen to the news about home on the radio, I would tell them 
that my radio only caught those stations which played pop music, 
like Radio Ceylon. That if it ever caught a news bulletin, it would 
start cracking. 

Even though my head was still heavy, I recalled that for some 
time the crew had been divided into two distinct groups, one that 
was shocked by the fate of the country, and the other that was 
deeply anxious. Mobinur belonged to the latter group. He and 
his mates, I remembered, had been constantly whispering to each 
other. 

That was the first time I had seen tears in Mobinur’s eyes. Perhaps 
one of the sailors from his country on the German ship had known 
Mobinur well. He must have given Mobinur an exaggerated ac- 
count—that the cyclone had blown away all the housetops; that 
the government people had done a lot damage, and had looted 
all the aid sent by the foreign countries. Who really knows what 
happens to the stuff sent from outside? Who doles it out? Anyway, 
it didn’t seem to have reached the needy, the starving and the 
destitute. 

“Why?” I asked him. 

“So that all Bengali people starve to death.” 

This argument was a little beyond me. Perhaps, it was true, 
as he insisted, that rice, lentils, blankets, tarpaulins had indeed 
been sent to East Pakistan by foreign countries, not by West Pakistan. 
Given the laziness and the insensitivity of people in East and West 
Pakistan, itis also possible that all the stuff had rotted in warehouses 
or at airports. But to claim that the government and the people 
of West Pakistan wanted all Bengalis to starve to death, or be 
destroyed by cyclones, didn’t seem very reasonable to me. 

With a lump in his throat, he said, “I am not knowing how 
my sister is. How her sailed? Everyone there afraid. Those who 
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running to safety, sot with masine-gun. My sister’s man was being 
in boat. They fired and boat ober-turn. Those who swimming was 
sot. What the man told me about was looking like my brather, 
my sister’s man...” Tears ran down his cheeks. 

I said nothing for a while. Then I asked him, “When was the 
last time you met your sister?” 

“Three years ago.” 

I was startled. “You go home every year, but don’t go to see 
your sister! Doesn’t she come to see you?” 

He looked at me as one looks an ignorant child. Then wiping 
his tears he said, “After signing off, when did I go Bengal last 
three years? You know how much it costing going there? A family 
can living three months in that much money.” 

“And where do you spend your holidays then?” 

“In Karachi. Doing small labour. What I can get.” 

I got up quickly and without saying anything went to my cabin. 

That was the day I discovered what people from Mobinur’s 
part of the world thought of us. It was similar to what the blacks 
of South Africa thought about the whites who were few in number 
but controlled everything in their country—the government, the 
army, the navy, the air force. In fact, they considered us to be 
even worse than the whites of South Africa. They had the same 
view of us as the Uhurus of Kenya had of the English: they had 
been sent from England to rule them, but after having stayed there 
a lifetime and making lots of money, they had ravaged the place 
before leaving. 

So, what now? I thought. 

Even I had many relatives in East Pakistan—poor, unknown, 
unimportant people, who had settled there after the creation of 
Pakistan because places like Chalna, and Kishwar Ganj in East 
Pakistan were closer to their original homes. If this idiot was right 
and a guerilla war was going to start in East Pakistan, what would 
happen to those people? They couldn’t run to England? Previously, 
whenever there was a strike in a factory or some other disturbance 
over there, a few of them would run away and come to Karachi. 


After this voyage, we had to undergo another before signing 
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off. In other words, we still had to spend another nine weeks 
on the ship. I don’t remember having spent a worse time at sea. 
People worked very quietly and, in their spare time, sat in their 
cabins and swore at the people of Mobinur’s race. I am sure his 
people too must have cursed us when they sat together. 

When we signed off in Karachi, I saw Mobinur in the shipping 
office. Strangely enough, this time he didn’t give the silverware 
drinking set to the person he had bought it for. He seemed a 
different man that day, not the Mobinur who used to scream, “I 
got a big hort.” 

His mates also seemed insolent and talked to everyone in the 
shipping office arrogantly, as one does to one’s boss when one 
has made up one’s mind to quit the job. 

Passing him by, I casually asked “Bhaalo?” to him. 

He said, “I thinking you not say bhaalo to me anymore.” 
“Why? ” I asked. 

“You vill find out. Let time coming.” 

He and his mates were in a hurry to get to East Pakistan, so 
couldn’t talk to him anymore. 

Mobinur’s prediction really did come true. Some of my distant 
relatives and acquaintances were killed in East Pakistan. The rest 
were trapped there in refugee camps. If a letter from one of them 
reached Karachi, after having travelled through various countries, 
it still had Pakistani postage stamps, but a Bangladeshi postmark. 

Those who were referred to as the Dutch or the English there, 
had moved to West Pakistan before the evil hour had struck. The 
rest, impoverished and destitute, slowly reached Karachi one by 
one. Some had to spend the rest of their lives entrapped there. 

West Pakistan had now become Pakistan, as if it had achieved 
a higher rank or station. Previously, it had been only a part of 
a country; now it had become a whole country. 

I quit my job at sea and was yoked to the family occupation 
that I hated—working on hand-looms, sitting from dawn till dusk 
in the hollow of the weaver’s loom and weaving cloth for loin-cloth. 
Time had also taught me to take an interest in politics because 
many of our people who had been trapped in Bangladesh, had 
begun to escape through India and trickle into Karachi. I heard 
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their tales of hardship regularly: how much misery a family had 
endured, how Bengalis had saved them from other Bengalis, and 
how many felt unsafe even in Karachi where the situation was 
no better than in Bangladesh. Things seemed ready to fall apart 
as if the end of the world was at hand. Hearing the names of 
places like Comilla, Barisal, Nawab Ganj from their lips always 
reminded me of many of my Bengali shipmates. Who knew how 
they were, whether they were even alive now or not! 

Sometimes, when I ran into a Bengali in some part of the city, 
I felt a sort of pleasure. He would be amongst those who had 
decided to settle in Karachi or in a province of Sind. His answer 
to my question would invariably be, “The conditions there are 
really bad.” 

They are no better here either, I would say to myself. Our chances 
are equally balanced. 

One day, bored with my work, I walked into the shipping office 
without anything particular in mind. This was many years after 
I had left the ship. Actually, I had had a little tiff with my father 
and uncle. I wanted to do something different with my life. My 
uncle was also my father-in-law. It was a family squabble. 

I ran into some old acquaintances there: Aslam, who had been 
a carpenter on a ship with me; Nazir, a boatswain, one or two 
people from the catering department; one Tindal, and many sailors. 
Everyone seemed to have changed. 

Walking through the crowd, I suddenly spotted Mobinur. He 
saw me and lowered his eyes. 

I knew that there weren’t enough ports at home for these people 
to sign for work on ships. Some of them even managed to get 
to Calcutta without passports and visas in order to catch ships 
there. Obviously, in Calcutta, they claimed to be Indians. 

I darted towards Mobinur, shook him by the shoulder and said, 
“Mobinur, is it you?” 

He nodded. 

This time the haughtiness of our last meeting was absent from 
his face. 

“How are your wife and childern? Are they safe? And your 
parents? And brothers and sisters?” 
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He kept nodding in answer to each of my questions. Then I 
asked him, “What brings you to Karachi?” 

“Coming to signing on a seep,” he finally responded. 

“But you have your own Bangladesh now, don’t you?” I asked, 
sounding as crude and inappropriate as, I am told, the Hindus 
and Sikhs in India had done when they asked the Muslims who 
had stayed behind, “You have your Pakistan now. Why don’t you 
go there?” 

Almost vengefully, I asked him. “You didn’t go to Bangladesh?” 

He ignored the mercilessness of my tone and said, “My 
Bangladesh right here.” 

“What?” I asked. 

He repeated his answer, as if explaining something to an ig- 
noramus: “My contree—this seep, right here.” 
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PERIODIC ICE 


‘Why should the cold come to me in dreams 
When it is all around?’ A density of hairs frozen 
On a woman’s neck, her red gloves stiff. 

Under the plum tree, she opens up her hands: 


The peacock and oriole, she recalls them from a 
childhood in the green marshes, flicking glare 

from a thousand eyes—the peacock’s cry, pure 
lacking syllables, shifting the rosewood furniture 
her grandmother's ear lobes, burdened with gold— 
a guttaral cry transfixing the periodic ice. 


OO, she sings, let my soul be free 

Let the mail man trudge right up the hill to me 

bearing contraband. Let me singe black suit and leather 
boots into golden silks, my convenant with cold. 


NO WITNESSES 


‘When I whispered your name there were no witnesses. 


We strolled by a house with a picket fence 

towards a forest filled with voices, trees cut into flutes, 
pianos, tanpuras warbling water. Downstream your waist 
a white sharpness and I was lost, feet fixed in mist, 

hair trembling. The buffalo killed with cold 

was by me, the bird too, frenzied with falling 

whose animal cries were in my throat, that I tried 

to mix with the tanpura and flute. 

Too much music and the landscape wasted down. 
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‘Later, a beggar woman with hands smelling of basil 
tied me down with silk ripped from your scarf. 
When I whispered your name, no one could see. 
The lone sniper and dreaming in a mango tree.’ 


LIKE MIRABAI 


Not knowing what else to do 
she picked up pots and pans and kitchen rack 
lashed them to her back: the sky was full of stars. 


She saw ice float on the river 
the houses of New Jersey ghostly, driven by mist 
and music from skylights left ajar 


Paper thin doors behind picket fences 
kitchens where garlic is crushed in innocent palms, 
tongues, livers, hearts astew 


In the feverish melancholy of houses, 
whose front doors turn red in moonlight 
and the slow drone of cars on the overpass. 


The longing within her stripped her down so fine 
she forgot name, date of birth, ID number 
all the finicky parcellings out of fate 


And taut demarcations of a fragile zone 
fresh fragrances mingling, a dish of fruit 
peaches set amidst pale mango stones 


A world too hard to reinvent. 
She saw gulls fly inland from the Hudson river 
scoring light in the pattern of kitchen knives 
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‘History makes me hoarse!’ she cried 
‘I'll never set foot in a house again—Like Mirabai!’ 
And by the river, she set her clattering burden down. 


IMPOSSIBLE REASONS FOR HOUSEKEEPING 


‘Winter in Northfield I felt so weird 

bundled up, just eyes and mouth showing 

I might have been in purdah,’ she laughed out loud, 
more softly then: ‘I felt I was not born.’ 

The oddity of things stippled her thoughts. 


Grains of wheat tied up in tender skins 

darkness stacked in stoves, bread burnt raw 

mothers in frilled aprons, bustling out of whiteness 
hostile, leaving no margin for foreign women, 

herding them into grain silos with tiny upright ladders. 


Listening to her, he was glad she had returned 

to the cafe with the Italian name, on Fourth Street. 
He watched her hands move against the cloth 
shifting silk irises spiked with jet, pansies 

a sheer hot blue, azure surely. 


Together, they would brave the slow drag of snow, 
impossible reasons for housekeeping, 

his dream of rooms risen out of monsoon rain 

tables draped in white damask, stained with turmeric 
and the acid of dropped vinegar 


Desolation in the silken drawing room 

his father with cheroot and lacquer spittoon 

his grandfather poring over the map of divided India, 
coughing on his own bile. 


Fastening their arms about each other 
they would stave off the loneliness of new immigrants. 
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He heard her sigh, there was nothing he could say. 
Someday they would shed their clothes and fly 
plain into the source of winter light 

naked, surrendering everything. 


AUGURIES OF COLD 


When she heard him cry 
colour welled up again 
on throat, fingertip, sleeve. 


She started breathing easier 
more moisture in the air 
it felt something like that 


—Ineffable—that was the word 
her mother attached to pain, 
something God makes she explained 


Touching her throat where amber drawn 
into gold hung circles of light. 
‘Remember what happened to my mother.’ 


Grandmother’s naked arm dragged 
behind the buffalo man’s plough 
Love’s penalty. 


So she knew the cost already 
—Sei immer tot in Eurydike— 
He was her Euridice, that was all 


Without him she could not sing 
she knew this as the animals howled 
in the courtvard of an alien h~-- 
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At her body deliberate in men’s clothing 
swollen with chords, fit to burst 
in a winter music so jubilant 


She could never have reckoned on those notes 
nor counted them in dreams 
as bloodied sleeves spun auguries of cold. 


‘se immer tot in Euridike’ (‘Be forever dead in Euridyce’) is from 
Rilke’s Sonnets to Orpheus (Poem 13, Part 11). 


MOUNTAIN VIEW 


To have forgotten everything 
that passed between them, before the cold came on ~ 
might that have been best? 


She had a high window 
a view of mountains, flat roofs 
where the snow boiled up 


Arching her back, she could see a courtyard 
where other women knelt 
arms crossed, in all that whiteness. 


What would it be like to have no body 
to drift down, ever so gently 
into a field of stubble, edged with snow? 


To glisten at the crossroads 
a wheat grain threshed flat 
not believing he could come any more? 
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To stroll out 
towards the mountain view, past gunfire 
feeling nothing, nothing at all? 


MOVING WORLD 


To be at home 
everywhere in the late world 
as the Buddha taught: 


I ponder this as 
waterlilies spawn fragrances 
in a pond filled with waste 


Muskrats nibble on bent 
stalks pumice coloured, 
ravenous with sap 


My fourteen year old child 
deepvoiced, muscular 
loiters in the light 


Aslant on a basketball field 
close to a highway 
where trailers crawl: 


They are stacked with tents 
folding chairs, drums for 
strange festivals— 


To be at home everywhere 
in this moving world, 
as the Buddha taught. 


NIGHT-SCENE 
THE GARDEN 


For my sisters Anna and Elsa 


“The house we live in hasn’t really been ours for a long time.” 
Chekhov (Ania in The Cherry Orchard) 


The entire action of this poem is set in Tiruvella, a small town in 
Kerala, South India. The poem weaves through two voices, though 
perhaps there are three: the third, the voice of the poet broken loose, 
speaking against silence. 


1. Night Birds 


Night birds: 

owl, hungry myena in the jackfruit tree 

a loudmouthed crow or two, 

blue black koel and crimson hummingbird 
a cluster of cinnamon tongued bats 

in the jamun bush, 

their poky wings sizzling in moonlight 


As leaves splinter and drip 

onto root and clotted sap 

from ancient trees 

whose wounds display a second flesh 
that splits and guts itself 

in common parturition. 


I grip her hand 

to let her go 

would cut and kill us both. 

The lantern spills 

its flame inside the smoky glass. 

Mother turns at last 

and whispers as the broken shadows play. 


+ * * 


Child, my oldest child, 
your sisters still unmarried 
and you so far away— 
come over here. 


She stoops, she sets her foot 

to a crown of leaves split sideways 
by the fallen weight of pala 
chopped for matchwood. 

The stump still raw 

oozes in her hand. 


Once cobras crested here 
drawn in waves, 

the heavy scent from flat 
white petals lapping 

at their animal skins. 


I know she needs to rest, 
feet propped against a trunk 
flicked and splintered 

by the cutter’s blade 


Behind us 
in dull light 
a house riding its own grave. 


2. Keeping House 


Last night I ditched the topsheet 
from your father’s bed 
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the ants were trickling from the ceiling, 
I bent too far over the verandah ledge 
and bumped my head against the pillar 


The sheet crashed into dirt 
sighing as if water were mixed 
with cotton threads. 

My wedding day they hunted 
through mother’s silks 

for thread to knot the minnu with 


Gleaming stuff she folded up 

under the heavy bedspreads, 

wore only khadi at the very end. 

When they found a silken bit 

it rustled, pulsed 

as they opened it 

a small child sucking air into her throat 
pursing her lips. 


* * * 


After father’s death 

the house lay empty for a year or more 

I rented it to a priest 

whose wife had passed away, 

womb sucked dry by a fifteenth child. 

Why couldn't he stop himself that shameless man, 
forcing himself on her? 


Their second daughter, after a stream of sons 
married sight unseen to a widower, 

he had a green card for America. 
Thankamma said she turned peculiar 

when the cold came on 


Ripped apples free of plastic 

cut loose the pears and 

blackened oozing plums 

using her teeth in the supermarket aisle; 
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hard to stand the shame of it, 
those close to her I mean. 


Years ago, from Ousepchayen’s verandah 
I thought I caught a glimpse of her 
crawling back and forth 

on hands and knees 


Making a rough trail 

under barbed wire, 

her sari spiked with chicken droppings 
smothered in dirt. 

Not like a girl at all you know, 

not a girl that age. 


Though when I visited 

just before Epiphany 

making sure her father did not chop 
our champak trees for firewood 

she came out through the kitchen door 
in well starched clothes 

her pleats all straight, 

black hair polished, 

wound tight in braids 

about her pointed head. 


It was just before her marriage. 


She served tea and biscuits 
on a rosewood tray 

the one I'd left behind, 
ever so lightly chipped 

on the left hand edge. 


When you were a child 
the maid would set the pewter cups on it 
to dry, in open sunlight. 


* * * 


Father had this house built right 
roof pitched to the silver lightening rod above, 
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watch how the carved beams stoop 
to the weight of reddened tiles 


The full moon floats behind. 


They let teak into the fretted stone 
rimmed windows in rosewood 

set the dovecote by the mulberry tree 
glazed in pink, stilts and all 

so pigeons from the fields of winter rice 
might fly low in circles 

murmuring by his feet. 


Each dawn, before the sun rose up 

high behind the eleve tree 

its puffs of blossom 

lit like fireballs in the moist light 

father and mother and their group of friends 
all from that ashram by the Sabermati, 
after their ablutions, after the sung prayers, 
set spinning wheels in the sandy yard 

and worked without cease 

till the heat grew fierce 

and servants gathered umbrellas and fans, 
placed pitchers full of buttermilk 

on the marble ledge. 


+ * * 


Now disorder dogs us 
the Muslim butcher’s carcasses 
spin in the night wind 


All that weight of bloodied flesh 
still visible 
in nightmares. 


I think of our soldiers 

sent to Lanka, 

their hands and throats still warm 
massed in piles where the palace stood, 
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straw, kindling and 
blood pressed into bricks 
so the fire might eat it all 


I think of the mother 

with her tongue cut out 

the grandmother blinded by shrapnel 
the Montessori teacher 

in the city street 

where the bus blew up 


Children packed in mounds 
inside the metal carcass 
jammed against her sides 
as if their broken flesh 


Might warm her breasts 

her blackened secret parts 

where the ash lay packed 

cool as a tiger lily in the upland hills 
nipped by the storm. 


* * + 


Child I cannot tell 

all that I see, sometimes 

I press my hands against my eyes 
my throat, my sides 

it does not help that much. 


Is it a fault in the land 

or in ourselves? 

The stars cannot foretell 

the ruin and the mist 

that covers a people eclipsed and suffering. 


+ + + 


When the house was stolen from us 
we did not know where to turn. 
The crook was drunk with money 
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from the Gulf, he had goondas in his hire, 
pistols and whiskey in his fortified house 
he threatened to shoot your father, 

kill us both, if the land was not given over. 


Forgeries rolled from his pockets: 

false passports, feigned signatures, 

sworn witness bought with dollars from Oklahoma, 
truth flipped to its side 

like a poor child in an acrobatic show, 

a beggar child sold by its mother, 

limbs grey and stunted 

clad in cheap art silk. 


But your father hung firm 

I will fight for my honour, 

for this land, this house. 

He almost died you know, going to Delhi, © 
over and over to the High Courts 

where the case was sent: 

his blood grown thick, the dust 

he breathed, knotting his lungs up. 


He lay on the train 

half conscious as the metal wheels 
bit into the rails 

over the Ghats, over the Nilgiris 
past the black horizon. 


When I brought him home 

from the station, he lay 

on the mat, we had no bedding then, 
our things were still unpacked. 

His lips so dry and dark 

that was it I thought my child, all gone 
my house, my life, my man. 


He recovered though 
it was his will you know 
the will to live. 
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He held tight and fast 
he held my hand and God did not desert us. 


When we entered the house 

we saw nails stuck into white washed walls 
barbed wire strung 

through the chiselled windows, 

excrement in buckets set up on sills 

a human dung heap. They led goats 

into the dining room, pigs, a bullock too 
fouling the floors. 


The drunkard and his wife 

the crook put there, tore pictures 
down from their hooks 

hung carcasses of chickens 

from the polished rafters. 


My mother’s delicate porcelain 

brought all the way from China 

those bowls you loved with the patterns 
of rice, visible when held to the light 


Ground into dirt, 
into black heaps of filth 
and cowdung and fish scales. 


+ + + 


We entered with prayers 

on our lips, muttering the name of God 
and all the saints over and over. 

They thought we would not dare 

touch the innards of this desecrated house. 


The first night we slept 

in the house again, once 

the courts had ordered it restored 

to my name, 

we heard men outside 

roaring like the Pamba river in spate. 
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We brought in faith healers 
men and women of prayer 
to sing and worship God 
inside these ransacked walls. 


The first time round the 
man of God from Kalamaserry 
bit his tongue and almost couldn’t pray 


He saw spirits fretting at their chains 
angelic women shuffling in coils of death 
children choking of thirst 

as the river rose in the paddy fields at dawn. 
For weeks before his wife and children 
suffered from a slow scratching fever. 


Some of those who called upon 

the name of Christ our Lord 

watched rakshasis tear the love apple tree to shreds. 
Clouds raged all that summer 

as if the skies were at enmity with us. 


A neighbour’s milk cow 

almost due that season 

belched against the wire fence 

and vomited, crows they say, and bits 

of bandicoots, though I wouldn’t believe it all. 


* * * 


My mother’s voice 

in that night air 

moved as with the weight of waters 
when a rock is loosed 

and the stream entire 

pulses through shale and silt, 
shivering the roots of tiger lily 

and orchid, the swollen tubers 

of the musk flower. 


She who had sung 
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the songs of God 
in boarding school, 
her parents threatened by the British 


Her face bound tight 

in oiled plaits, 

a twelve year old 

refusing to sing ‘Rule Britannia’ 


Standing up and mimicking 

the words, swearing for India, 
learning her English 

getting by heart her Malayalam slokas 
positioned well for the new world 


Now, fifty years later 

wiping the dust from her mouth 
the raw wounds of disaster 
stripping her 

of all that childhood’s faith 
might seek, seek still 

in parched, resinous soil. 


3. Cutting Trees 


Child, the roaring in my head 
is almost quiet now, 

it’s good to walk with you 

in moonlight. 


When you were young, before my father died 
I'd sit with you on the verandah ledge 

feeling the moonlight cool upon my palms, 
our flesh like stone struck 

still at the earth’s heart, 

your hair soft and black 

shimmering in waves. 

I'd hug you tight and think 

child, my child, my only child 

no death will touch you in this gentle night. 
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Here, by the gate 
the other trees still stand 
they’ll come to cut them down for matchwood. 


Just like a Russian play he said 

hearing the woodcutter chipping away 

at the mansized weight of tree, 

our visitor, that nice man you brought home. 


Which story child? Is it the one 

with flowering cherry trees 

and they blow out the candle at the very start 
so it will not fall and may not catch 

the woman’s hair, lest she burn 

as lovely Sita surely would have burnt 

had mother earth not opened? 


Mama, mama she cried out 
at the play’s end. 
Or was it another one? 


* * * 


It took five men to cut the pala tree 

then the eleve too, 

they offered us a thousand rupees for the lot 
too little Babu said, 

but your father’s tired now 

he wants the cutting to start and finish soon. 
The land must be divided into smallish plots 
so people can afford them. 


Perhaps the woman from the Beauty Parlour 
next door to the Muslim butcher’s shop, 

she has a brother working in Persia still 

will take a plot. She came the other day 

in mid-day heat, three college girls with her 
their hair short as a porcupine’s quills 
peeping behind umbrellas. 


* * * 
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Where the rain water 

runs in due season, 

I used to dream 

we'll plant tiger lilies, orchids 


You and your sisters will build houses 
there, pick fruits of the 

tall green plantain, bring 

sons and daughters to our ageing feet 

to play the games that only children can 
delighting a mother’s and a father’s heart. 


Sometimes I think I cannot bear the grief. 


When the surveyor comes 

with his link chain 

your father stands erect 

beneath his black umbrella, 

making sure they do the job just right. 
Five men measuring out the land 

my parents left for me. 


4. Black Water 


Half blinded by the milky light 
that spills from the moon, 
we move in unison 


Two women 

searching for a lost parallel, 
drawn by the dim 
confusions of our blood. 


It tightens within 
like a drumskin, 
a secret self 


Fear struck back 
imprinting touch 
with fierce tumult. 
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She grips my hand 

I feel her sweat. 

Will it be hot like this, 

on the other side of paradise? 


Will the birth-lines 
hold fast? 


Mother cries out soundlessly. 
She slips my hand 
and stumbles 


I touch a mansized root, 
black, erect, a dragon prow 
fit for a warrior craft 


The lantern 
locks its jaws. 


After her fall 
she said very little 


It was often like that. 


* * * 


Flung sideways now 
in wind that flicks 
skin and hair 

to knife points 


Strikes the broken lantern 
at my wrist 

till the sore flame 

chokes in its own ether, 


Feet crushing moist grass 
swerving tight, 

hands fight, 

her wedding ring 

cuts into my palm 
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We reach the guava bush 
its freckled bark 

lit with a single leaf, 

all red and bloodied 

it swivels into sight 


We avoid the thorn bush 
a wild, avid thing 
no one planted. 


Under its hooded skin 

beetles with incandescent wings, 

mice with hair in their teeth 

earth-worms coiled into insufferable loops, 
bats and ticks and tiny nameless 

things battle their way 

out of the furry mound 

to a moist hole in the trunk 

of the splintered tree: 


A place of comfort 
filled with petals 
fallen to a cracked and bitten root 


Fragrance shot with sulphur, 
speckled with rain water 
reviving in dreams, 

a parched tongue 

and senses half numb. 


Fragments too 

of live bushes spill here, 

splinters of casurina 

and the purple budding jacaranda tree 


Balls of fruit flesh 
wrapped up in saliva, 
a spider’s toil 

A fossil claw 

I touched as a child 
aeons ago. 
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It dropped from the 

spiny footed night bird 
whose name I never knew 
whose cry rings 
perpetually through water. 


= * * 


In hell 

the blackest water parts for us 
a watrior’s hands 

cut with kitchen instruments, 
an infant choked 

in the paddy fields at dusk 
lips stitched with silk 

shoved into a pillow slip, 
now floating 

all floating in water. 


* * * 


The night train hurtles past, 
the tracks blistered with sparks part company, 
the parallel motion cleft. 
So the intimate atoms 
spit and jet our human stuff 
back into the elements: 
fire, earth, water, air 
O Sanjaya! 
5. Boating 


One summer's day 

we put out in a painted boat 
the family entire, 

a few friends included 


The men in dhotis and well 
fitted shirts, 
a few with cigars spouting smoke 
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The women with their saris 

edging right past 

their eyes, drawn down against the sun 
that eclipsed itself in fury 

at the Kerala coast. 


We rocked at a rope’s end 

in Cochin harbour 

till my great uncle Alexander 
cried out, dropping his pipe 


And the men screwed 

monocles just right 

and the women crouching down 
held bits of broken mirror 

to their eyes 


Or clear gray glass 
my grandmother 

for me, crying 

child, child 

so the sun might kiss 
and not burn 


Child, unripe child 


Till the wooden hull 
dashed suddenly 
against the swollen pier 
and shot us 

into cold sea spray 


The blackest depths 

drawn up in pleated waves, 
my smocking dress 

puckered and ripped with salt 


Child, O child 


shut your eyes 
so tight 
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Grandmother cried 
clutching me 
to her bony neck 


Her silken cloak 
with the golden pin 
stuck fast 

to my fist 


When they pulled 
us out 

we would not 
come unstuck. 


6. Aunt Chinna 


Do you recall 
your old aunt Chinna, 
the night you turned seven? 


Her hair all cracked with mud 

hot and dried 

she fetched it from the cobra’s hole 
in a little silver spoon. 


It was her mind, child. 
After he died 
what was left for her? 


Heaps and piles of sewing, 

every tiny scrap 

she saved until the end, 

samplers with little mottos 
Honour thy Mother and thy Father 
Home is best 

and other such sayings 

the English woman taught her 


She could slip the needle through 
and knot the cotton, so little showed. 
Sometimes her silk had the sheen 
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of a hummingbird’s wing 
flashing under the bent vine. 


* * * 


In your grandmother’s house 
birds sang all night, 
the sky was a canopy of light. 


The full moon of her love 

bathed Chinna. 

Chinna laughed like a two year old 

cut jokes with father 

about the price of candlewax or tobacco. 


She had no one to care for her 
when father died. 
I grew to hate her too. 


She'd filch 

rolls of brocade from our dead mother’s saris, 

set them in the sun, 

stare at the knobbles of gold, 

lumps and jots of gleaming silver 

pinned into wheels of amethyst, turquoise and ruby 


Sit and stare for hours 

at those bumpy lights 

as if the universe 

had formed inside her mind. 


Then came the mud, 
her nightly fascination with it. 


She raced, clothes streaming 

from her sides, mud in her hair 

like a stuck boar 

uprooted from its pit, 

all in public down the village street. 


Your uncle Paulos almost hung her in his rage. 
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Once he gave chase with five armed men 

he almost had a private army then, 

the mahout | think snared her with his thong 
thick as a man’s neck. 


Poor Chinna, 
snooked like a wild chicken. 
] hate to think of what happened to her. 


All her stitching stopped. 


She crouched 

by the mango tree in its crust of dirt 
hiding the soiled menstrual cloths, 
the heaps of paper 

on which she wrote her name 


Over and over in all the languages 

she thought the earth contained. 

Bits from Revelation her favourite book, 

songs that little children sing 

when fever drives them under the mother’s wing. 


* * * 


One night she came and said to me 
There shall be no more sea 

or The sea shall cease 

or some such thing. 


I thought it was that boating 

trip we took, just before the sun's eclipse. 
You fell into the water with mother 

we had to change your clothes, 

those pretty pink shoes with the shine on them 
we bought from Bengali market, 

ruined quite. 

Mother trembled so, 

with rage I think not knowing why the sea 
behaved like that, a sudden wave and poof 
all gone into black salt water. 
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Well Chinna was there with us 
though who'd have known? 


She wore a pale grey sari 

we gave her for the feast day after Lent, 
her chin tucked in like a pigeon brooding, 
her whole face hidden in the spray. 


+ * + 


Death seizes you in the morning 
she sang to me 

my mad aunt Chinna 

Kneel 

kneel she sang to me, 

clutch the polished doorknob 
lick the doorstep clean 


Kneel 

kneel she sang to me, 
before they bind 

your mouth with cords 


She broke into her babble 
chattering of a dog 
whipped at the master’s gate 


A woman’s hand 
unnaturally pale 
severed in a rice bowl 


Twisting her cloak 
in both her hands 
she rocked 

beside the silken bed 


“O Saramma 

I would have this girl child 
laid naked 

on rosewood. 
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‘Touch her tongue, 
no, not with gold 
as is Our practice 


“Take earth, dark mud 
in both your palms 
anoint her tongue her tiny limbs.” 


Tighter and tighter 
she bound her clothes 
about her, 

my mad aunt Chinna 
rocking and rocking 
by the rosewood bed 


The fern leaves 

mother set in a porcelain bow] 
by the window ledge 

to see if their spores 

would hatch, fell to the floor 


They clacked their tongues 
about Aunt Chinna’s thighs 
and would not stop. 


Next morning 

when the elders 

took themselves to church 
the ripe red berries 

in the silver dish 

took up the chorus 


And their fruity gossip 
lit up all the parlour. 


7. Night-Scene 


In darkness still 

I touch my mother’s face 
overhead stars race, 
flash their rare markings 
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Vanish into clouds 
whose blue black milk 
seeps out in air 


A fragrance most maternal. 


At the garden gate 

by old barbed wire 

by black roots 

where hibiscus blooms 


I sense the stuff of us 


Atoms parting 
into ribs of water 
lips of flame 


Clear winter air 
whose colour 
still evades my dreams. 


+ + + 


Each night before she died 
grandmother 

squatted in the dirt. 

She touched the crevices 
of thyme, irregular leaves 
of coriander and mint 


Hot intelligence of leaf 
and stalk, stirring 

to the light 

in Southern skies. 


Spears too 

of raw and turbulent spinach, 
fans of fleshly pink 

seared crimson by the sun 


Forcing my eyes shut 
as I wandered by the wellside. 
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One night 

in mid-summer heat 

well before the monsoon broke, 
a night so much like this 


Just seven years old 

I knelt 

beside the well. 

I heard the waters pour 
under the skin of earth 


With my teeth 

I took the stalks of grass, 
the tiny creatures 
whimpering there, 
moist jots of dirt 

sharp pebbles 


And weeping, weeping 
in my tumult 
I swallowed hard. 


Out of that fire 
that sweet hell in me 
the poet rose 


Arms clasped 
to a rockface 
under the well 


Where secret 
waters roar. 


8. No Man’s Land 


My back against barbed wire 
snagged and coiled to belly height 
on granite posts 
glittering to the moon 


No man’s land 
no womans either 
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I stand in the middle 
of my life. 


Here Bhaskaran the cowherd 
Stoned a cobra to death. 


Her words turned in me: 
‘Such lordly creatures 
who wouldn’t feed them 
under the temple tree?”’ 


The nettles burn 
without smoke or fire. 


A lifetime ago he crouched, 
Bhaskaran the cowherd 
hands blue with flame 

so pure the nettles drank 

it in choking their spines, 

a mottled red in air 

the colour of first grief. 


He vanished 

after that torching, 

but the nettles turn 

still blackened 

etching their brittle reason 
onto the flat of night vision 


A monotone 
as of raw silk bleached, 
an aftermath to longing. 


Now under a child’s palm 
nettles blaze. 


A mile away 

in a whitewashed church 
the parents 

cover their eyes 

and sing the Holy Qurbana. 
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He laid it out 
thrashing at the tail. 


It’s sufferings 
made a hole 
for the red ants 


The eyes were agate 
so worshipful in that light. 


* * * 


I just stood at the empty clothes line 
staring my heart out. The bells tore their 
tongues loose, in anthems that Sunday to 
Christ our Lord. He who rolled back the 
stone and stood before her in His penury. 
My flesh is yours He whispered to her face, 
Marya Magdalena touch me not. The tail beat 
And beat and beat as voices bruised 

in prayers cast the tiger into our midst, 

and pinkish pods on the flowering tree 
started to rattle out in emptiness as if death 
had come to live forever in this garden 

and the wet clothes stood in the dirt 

round about me in stiff heaps. 


* * * 


My back against barbed wire 
I stand at the garden’s edge 
in the middle of the night. 


I cannot see my mother 
I cannot see my father 
I cannot see my sister 
or my brother 


Out of earth’s soft 
and turbulent core 
a drum sounds 
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summoning ancestors 


They rise 

through puffs of greyish dirt 
scabbed skins slit 

and drop from them 


They dance 
atop the broken spurts 
of stone 


They scuff 
the drum skins 
with their flighty heels 


Men dressed 

in immaculate white 
bearing spears, and reams 
of peeling leaf 


Minute inscriptions 
of our blood and race 


Stumbling behind 

in feverish coils 

I watch the women come, 
eyes averted from the threads 
of smoke that spiral 

from my face. 


Some prise 

their stiffening knuckles 
from the iron grip 

of pots and pans 

and kitchen knives 


Bolts of unbleached 
cloth, embroidery needles, 
glitter and crash in heaps. 


. * * 
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Slow accoutrements of habit 
and of speech, 

the lust of grief 

the savagery of waste 
flicker and burn 

along the hedgerows 

by the vine. 


The lost child 
lifts her eyes 
to mine. 


- * * 


Come, ferocious alphabets of flesh 
Splinter and raze my page 

That out of the dumb 

and bleeding part of me 


I may claim 
my heritage. 
The green tree 


battened on despair 
cast free 


The green roots kindled 
to cacophony. 


9. Coda: Threshold Song 


In darkness, at the threshold 
of a house laid waste 
I stand, refurbishing a thought grown still 


Wild bees have entered the rice cellar 
a humming bird flits by the broken sill 


Mortal acts cling closer now 

all substance sucked out 

spat as if by a hot wind 

to the oddest rim of the physical 
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And the mind moves apart 
washing its hands of everything 
thinking it has happened, all already. 


Once the doorways were new 
filled with incense smoke 
the tang of crushed nettles 


And the infant thrust past 

her mother’s bone 

and the vagina unhooked its tongue 
moaning in inhuman tone. 


Now to understand the scuffed leaves 
beside the steps, 

curtains torn down 

where they led the goats in 
excrement piled high 

in buckets in the kitchen 


And by the ancient well 

gravel, torn rocks 

the reddening soil where voices have cried 

in warrior tongues 

Of axe and sword and nageswaram 

and the high longing of men on elephant back. 


10. Glimpsed in Indigo 


In mid-winter 

the grass is dry 

round about my mother’s house 
and tiny seeds run riot. 


Through a barred window 

I watch the crow-pheasant edge close, 
right claw hauled upwards 

a fraction of an inch 
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Disturbing the tight span 

of wing whose fierce blue 
glimpsed from a half-light 
melts into indigo 

a kingfisher might covet 


Lord Krishna’s colour 


But the stickiness of seed 
burst from old stalk 

and borne on the wing 
makes it a warm thing 


Part of earth’s treasure 

soft and sore 

clung to this garden wreath 
this net of bone 


The bird touches its claw 
to the rim of cloth 
laid out to dry 


Two saris 
stitched with mild blue flowers 
hems starred with starch 


A white lucidity 

crusting in patches 

as milk might 

on the heavier globes of flesh. 


Omana had beaten them on rock 
dipped them in starch 
from the blackened rice pot 


Wrung them out 
and stretched them taut 
against the crumbling well-side. 


When the hot wind came 
they rose in patches 
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like small sails lit 

in unsubdued elation, 

turning feverish as her strong hands 
caught and clasped the shimmering stuff 


Minutes later 
she stretched them out, 
flat beside the mango trees 


No wrinkles visible 

just the taut white stalks 

that bore them up 

a good half inch above the earth 


And in empty hold of air 
whispers of children born into this garden. 
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1 
NASREEN 


he Maulvi is here, and | can’t for the life of me think why. 

i But of course! A month has passed, and he should be here, 

shouldn't he? That is, if Jamal wants to go ahead with all 

this. And Jamal would want to go ahead. He wouldn’t be Ja- 
mal if he didn’t. 

And if the Maulvi is here, the others would be trickling in. 
A little sheepish perhaps, avoiding eye contact. Some would get— 
they did the last time—positively shamefaced and start looking 
down at my feet.. That makes me, generally, very self-conscious 
about my feet. Toenails, rather. I’m glad they are unvarnished 
at the moment. And who is going to prevent me from saying 
anything I like? Not the Maulvi in any case. It is red toe-nails 
that make me feel too aware for comfort about my feet. Normally 
the lower hem of the gharara comes in handy. Wrong word, isn't 
it, when all you want to say is that one is grateful the gharara 
covers the feet. 

Yet it was all about pigments. My self-consciousness was nailed 
to a scale of red. When the toe-nails were painted a mocha brown, 
I was less bothered. Still less, when they were pink. And if the 
paint didn’t know whether it was a mother-of- pearl or flesh pink 
(white-corpuscled), then it was just too bad. I could not care less. 
I was as self-assured as the most arrogant male. 

When Jamal had stopped stroking my smooth instep, about six 
months ago, I knew something had changed. 

But not everything surely. So much for that much ballyhooed 
female intuition. 

The drawing room is so large that four long-poled ceiling fans 
hang from the high-roofed room, and when the fans whir with 
extra speed because of the aberrant voltage, the rods themselves 
start swaying. In the middle of the room there is an arch, which 
psychologically divides the room into the male half and zenana 
half, although no curtain was ever draped along thre arch since 
I came into the house. 

Others are trickling in, like beads of sweat running down the 
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armpit, wetting the bra strap and latticing the blouse with their 
salty stripes. 

The Maulvi’s son has also come. He is mute. His lolling tongue 
hangs around the mouth, groping for words which somehow never 
fasten on to it. The father brings him when he comes to read from 
the Holy Book during a Quran Khwani. I have always had sweets 
and sherbet served and have taken special care of the boy. The 
father is always formal with me, paranoically correct. His hands 
never come up to his beard when he talks to me. With others 
he’s always scratching his bristly goatee as if searching for body-lice. 
When I offered him money once—very respectfully, mind you, 
with the chunni tucked over my head and the money held in 
my right palm, with the left palm tucked under it—he declined. 
“Give it to the poor,” he said. Saqina tells me later that I should 
have told him, “That's why I’m giving it to you.” (The only female 
gibes at maulvis I have heard have invariably been delivered behind 
their backs.) I have always noticed, with just a tinge of envy, how 
smarmily he greets Jamal, especially when my husband takes out 
his wallet from his sherwani. 

The mind can wander even when under severe pressure and 
the eye swivels with it. Through the glass door I cannot help noticing 
a lizard sunning itself in the verandah. Beyond it, the eye takes 
in the red dots on the hibiscus hedge, looking from this distance 
like fireflies. Then I sense Zain Maami fluttering around like an 
old hen. A shutter falls across the eye. Or a cataract. (The old 
will say it is the same thing.) I know she has been looking desperately 
for a spittoon. But I’m in no mood to help anyone. Let them fend 
for themselves. 

“Think it over Jamal Mian! Think it over! Nothing is going to 
come out of this haste.” 

A moment later she gargles, “Don’t forget what I have just said. 
You will repent!” 

Her mouth is stuffed with betel, and awash with sepia drool. 
She says this loudly, so that I can hear her clearly and be grateful 
ever afterwards. I could not be bothered. In my present mood 
I’m not sure what exactly I care for. Zain Maami is a do-gooder 
and, like all others of this ilk, you are confronted with a mask 
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here, and something at slight variance behind the mask. She has 
never disliked me, but the kind of trough I find myself in, I would 
not like to take a bet on that. 

Achu Mian comes in, preceded by his cough, and sits himself 
down on the floor without once looking my way. Munney Mian, 
our neighbour, follows in jeans. He too doesn’t look my way. Nan- 
hey Mian, Jamal’s younger brother, on the other hand looks poin- 
tedly, even dramatically at me, salaams with head inclined, his 
fingers coming right up to the forehead, and then sits down. But 
most others give the impression of being positively frightened of 
looking me in the eye. I am not twenty-eight, yet even my shadow 
would make them jump today. 

Daadi, that is the sister of Jamal’s grandmother, comes and sits 
with me. Jamal’s real grandmother is known as Daadi Amma. 
It must be hard on these old women, I think for an instant. They 
can’t all be seen squatting with Jamal. And if they all home towards 
me they could easily be called hypocrites. I don’t know how the 
word munafiq comes to mind, which doesn’t just mean a hypocrite 
but also implies treason towards Islam. Just shows how foul my 
mood is. 

My father was fond of hunting and metaphors of the hunt. He 
once told me a tribal saying he had picked up during shikar. “When 
the arrow hits the doe, flies throng to the wound.” Why do I 
think of this now, at this rather crowded moment? 

Daadi has been eyeing my midriff rather closely this past month. 
Sometimes, I haven't been looking at her and suddenly get this 
strange feeling and find her laser eye bore into my belly. Is she 
noticing a bulge, I would almost laugh to myself. During my periods 
of anxiety I have always eaten more. I always grew wider during 
my exams. After my masters in sociology it took me a good three 
months to get back into shape. It was only after my waistline 
had shrunk that Ammi allowed me to be paraded before Jamal 
and his family and the wedding day settled. 

And of course there is Saqina, her presence wrapping me like 
a shawl. She comes in early and Jamal almost bars her way, leaning 
a little, his arms spanning the doorway. 

“And what do you want?” 
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“I want to see Nasreen.” 

“And why do you want to see Nasreen?” 

“That is none of your business.” 

She almost has to force her way in. I have a feel for vibes. 
Who hasn’t? Every vibe that comes from Saqina today feels right. 
There have been times when I have suspected her. It can be the 
way one laughs or just a glint in the eye, or the passing whiff 
of an odour that had disappeared ages back, which at times makes 
one woman suspect another. Then facts intervened. For eighteen 
months, or was it two years? But today she is beyond suspicion, 
her face clouded with emotion, enhancing her beauty. 

With me things are different. They have to be. The face is un- 
painted, unpowdered, unrouged, and yet so varnished that all an- 
guish is smeared over, the lines of pain creased away. Sorrow 
has to be discreet. I have already put a ban on tears. 

Some cold water is served in trays, the glasses frosting with 
moisture. It is not the day for sherbet. Since everyone is seated 
on the floor, Abdul has to bend, and I can feel rather than hear 
his spine creaking. 

The Maulvi starts with Bismillah-ar-Rehman ar Rahim. He talks 
of Jamaluddin and the family and its “high position” in the area. 
He talks of a time when affection suddenly sours and minds don’t 
meet. He intones something in Arabic which I can’t understand, 
nor can anyone in the gathering, for that matter. Then he suddenly 
keeps quiet and looks at Jamal. 

“TALAQ!” 

But this time Jamal’s pronouncement doesn’t echo and re-echo 
like a gun shot, as it did a month earlier. In fact the word gets 
smothered in his larynx and there are some who have not been 
able to hear him. It is Achu Mian, I think, who says ‘speak louder’. 
I see, as in slow motion, the Maulvi’s restraining arm go up, but 
Jamal hasn’t seen it. 

“Talaq,” he says louder this time, so that he can be heard clearly. 
I see, again in sepia-tinted slow motion, appalled faces, half-hor- 
rified faces, iron-filing looks turn to the magnetic Maulvi. | 

“This is irrevocable. The Quran makes it so. We all heard Jamalud- 
din Mian pronounce the word ‘Talag’ a month earlier. And he 
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has uttered it twice just now in the hearing of the whole majlis. 
What has been said now cannot be withdrawn.” 

There is a big murmur in the room. Some people remonstrate. 
Daadi and Daadi Amma both look distraught. Jamal is still, head 
bowed, looking at the floor. I get up and am surprised that I can 
find my voice. | 

“I do not belong to this house anymore. I am leaving.” 

I don’t know if my ears are playing tricks with me but I can 
swear that I hear a sort of collective sigh; like air wheezing out 
through a giant air cushion. 

Two nights later at my father’s house in Nizamuddin, I unpack 
the box of my memories. 

“Are you really going to Hardoi?” my friends had asked. 

“Which is the nearest railway station?” 

“Does it have cabs?” 

“And scooter rickshaws?” 

“Just tongas and horse dung roads, perhaps.” 

“You mean horse-cart roads.” 

“I mean roads where the green dung steams and wafts away 
to glory.” 

“Ameena!” They carry their hands to their noses. Ameena likes 
saying such things. She is (or was) a literature student and lays 
great store by what she considers realism. 

“Never mind the dung. A buggy is what I want to ride in. 
And he has six servants! And a dozen mango orchards!” 

“Half a servant per orchard?” | 

That has to be Ameena again. Is she envious, I catch myself 
wondering, and am ashamed of the thought. Why must thoughts 
shame anyone? Words, yes, actions certainly. But the mind is just 
a passage, isn’t it? And if a black bat of a thought wanders in 
and flaps around, what on earth can you do? Anyway, his orchards 
have impressed the others. They positively squeal. 

“Is he handsome?” 

“You will see him at the Nikah.” 

Actually, he is delicate featured, with just the hint of a hollow 
cheek, and he is slight of frame so that I really want to hug him 


hard. 
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My father hires a canopy bigger than an entire hotel. A hundred 
bell-shaped chandeliers hang down from the canvas ceiling. Some 
glitter less than the others, because they are flecked with dust. 
There must have been half a ton of marigolds adorning every 
nook and corner of the wedding pandaal, except where the nikah 
takes place, that is. This portion has been kept austere, to the point 
of being ascetic. The Qazi doesn’t like flowers. Dinner is out in 
the open, the entire area sprayed with barbecue kiosks. Prawn 
or fish, chicken or kabab, or diced bits of lamb, there is nothing 
that is not sizzling round a glowering spit. 

When I move into that large, sprawling house in Hardoi, distance 
shrinks. The women in the household are spread over three genera- 
tions of the family tree. Jamal has a sister, an aunt and two 
grandmothers of sorts. That sounds a bit formidable. There is no 
other male. That is infinitely worse. Chotey Mian, Jamal’s younger 
brother, looks after the lands in Sandilla. Achu Bhai is a manager 
in a hard-board factory in Sitapur. In the beginning, each time 
I nod, I am aware that I am actually disagreeing. Then it becomes 
habit. That is how I nod my way into marriage and my husband's 
family. 

The lawns are unmanicured, more weed than turf, and there 
are patches without grass. It looks like scabies on a dog skin. The 
fountain doesn’t work. The hedge is unkempt and tattered. In the 
kitchen the tumblers smell of roaches. 

At night an occasional rat clangs and rumbles through the vessels. 
The kitchen is soot black, with charcoal still feeding the choola. 
The two old ladies still drink water from the clay pitcher, while 
the fridge lies almost unused. 

I once catch the old sisters examining my lingerie, laughing 
at the handkerchief-sized blouse, and even pulling out my undies 
from the mound of dirty clothes piled up for the dhobi every 
Sunday. What are they looking for? Stains? 

Yet it’s fun in its own way. I get the lawns redug and have 
the hedge uprooted and hibiscus planted there. The winters are 
splendid. The thick molasses-like smell of the cane-crushers, and 
jaggery, its smell, touch and taste all similar and of a piece, sticky 
and cloying, and blood warm and sweet, as if by some miracle 
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all senses have been reduced to the same scale. The cane-loaded 
bullock carts trundling on the road, rising puffs of dust that hang 
in the cold evening air. Returning from Jamal’s fields after dusk 
we often encounter jackals, their eyes gleaming in the headlights 
like miniature sodium flares. And the lone mornings in the veran- 
dah—everyone else would be sleeping—where | read the morning 
paper—the Pioneer and the National Herald. The Delhi papers come 
only in the evening. My letters home start slowing down, after 
an initial burst. Now and then, a reprimand from my mother shakes 
me out of this state of reverie, this total immersion in my new 
surroundings. I have not started on my thesis for which I had 
registered with such keenness. All that seems to be moving into 
oblivion like a fading sound track. 

Nowhere does this happen except in an Indian marriage—the 
way the present sheers off from the past. 

Slowly Saqina enters our lives. Rather, her shadow does. She 
has been in and out of the house much before I came. She is, 
what you call, dynamic. She buys and sells. Pottery from Khurja, 
hand-printed saris from Farrukhabad, brassware from Moradabad, 
carpets from Badhoi. She sells not only to various emporia in Delhi, 
but even to customers abroad. She turns old printing blocks into 
exotic furniture. Business and travel have put her in another league. 
She is a cut above these other land-owners who won't let go of 
their old, outdated lifestyles. 


2 


Jamal starts moving out of the house oftener now. Formerly 
it was a problem making him budge. On two occasions, when 
I thought he had gone to sort out some land problems regarding 
share croppers with the Tehsildar, I chance upon him at Saqina’s 
furniture shop. During dinner I let drop casually, “Saqina is be- 
coming a part of our lives, isn’t she?” 

“In this day and age, who isn’t a part of whose life? Tell me 
that.” 

He does it well, sounding even more casual than I. It is just 
two years since we married. Is he getting bored with me already? 
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One night after we have made love I ask him, “Do you know, 
one fine day what I half expect to hear from you while you climax?” 
He doesn’t answer but stares enquiringly. 

“Saqina!” 

Jamal goes into one of these “Chee chee chee” routines adulterous 
Indian husbands and wives so easily break into when confronted 
by their outraged spouses. 

I toy with the idea of taking a break and going off to Delhi. 
But one goes home when on top, which means with husband in 
tow and a baby forked on your hip. You can’t just go off and 
wet your-mother’s chunni with some sob stuff about some more 
attractive girl having put your husband’s heart in her pocket, or 
wherever such women place the hearts of those they have seduced! 

After an initial drop into depression, I settle into a trough. Jamal 
is more courteous and solicitous than ever. (How do I tell the 
fellow it is not courtesy I want?) Sometimes I no doubt catch him 
giving me a regretful yearning look. Or almost. And now and 
then I have seen, when catching him off guard, strange shadows 
ghosting across his eyes. _ 

Before Sagina had trespassed into our lives (did she really trespass 
or had we left the door ajar?), 1 had pulled out my papers once 
and taken another look at the rough draft of my thesis. What are 
you working on, Jamal had asked. 

“Passis.” 

“Passis?” 

“That's what I said.” 

He seemed utterly bewildered, drained of the power of speech, 
as it were, why I should be tinkering around with such people 
was beyond him. I had felt contrite. My thesis was on “The not-so 
Criminal Tribes of India.” 

“Does that make sense now?” 

It didn’t, from the looks of it. But he knew a Block Development 
Officer who was a Passi, Dharamvir Passi, to be exact. He would 
introduce us. True to his word he brought him home one day, 
tall, wearing an incongruent golf cap at a rakish angle and a close 
collar coat of Almora wool. He had got his masters in English 
Literature from some devil forsaken university in East Uttar 
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Pradesh. (The devil ran, seeing the state of the university. God, 
being immanent, had to hang on there, poor fellow). Whenever 
Shri Dharamvir Passi blundered into English it sounded like wood 
being chopped by a particularly blunt axe. But his Urdu was par- 
ticularly suave. He had studied Persian in school and, amazingly, 
recalled verses from Hafiz and Saadi whenever the occasion re- 
quired, or even did not require. I never spoke to him in English. 
We got on famously. 

“We Rajpassis are a lazy people. We were actually called Rajbansi, 
of royal lineage. But after a while (read a few centuries or so) | 
we fell out with royalty. Some took to their beds(kahtya), and 
were called Khatiks. Rajpassis sprang from a Passi woman who 
married a Rajput king of Pathaungarh. But that could be a lie.” 

“It most probably is. Castes which consider themselves a rung 
lower than the rest, always have a woman who has, pardon my 
saying so, slept with a Raja. That’s how she has barked up the 
family tree and that’s exactly how genealogies get manufactured. 
But you will notice they never talk about a Bhil or a Bahelia or 
a Khatik sleeping with a Rajput princess.” 

I find him eyeing me clinically, a touch of admiration and surprise 
written all over his eyes. Needless to say, Jamal is outraged at 
my boldness and “lack of shame”, as he put it. 

We meet again. You bet. One goes to the Block for seed, fertilizer, 
the works. Since Jamal is either lazing about in bed or venting 
his spleen on the servants or visiting Saqina, I decide to take the 
jeep out. Dharmavir always has very interesting titbits. “There 
are other variations of that Khatik story. Not all of them talk about 
Passis lazing in bed. Each area has its own legend. The one at 
Pratapgarh says that the Passis fought a great battle with the Raja 
of Mewar. There were some among them who fled and hid behind 
a cot (khatya). That gave them the name Khatiks. Others hid behind 
an Arka plant. (He does not remember the botanical name.) They 
were called Arakhs.” 

He is not as fair as Jamal. When neatly dressed, I’m a bit surprised 
to discover he can almost look handsome. The next time I meet 
him I find him in a brown herring-bone tweed, well fitting tobac- 
co-coloured trousers, and an off-white shirt unbuttoned at the top, 
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so that one notices the lighter tone of skin under the neck. The 
only thing I am unhappy with are his two-toned shoes, a white 
buckskin toe cap on the fawn-coloured shoe. Rather thoughtlessly 
I let him know what I think of them. 

“You don’t like them?” 

“They look awful.” 

“Tll never wear them again. The trouble is no one ever tells 
me what not to wear. Will you be my adviser?” 

Such a trusting, childlike look he gives me. (Now that I think 
of it, was he dissembling?) I agree at once. Without really noticing 
it, I find that a barrier between us has disappeared. Of course 
there is no dearth of barriers in this country. A man-woman relation- 
ship is like a bloody obstacle course. That goes for even innocent, 
or rather, half innocent ones, for there are no fully innocent relation- 
ships in this purush—sthree business. 

He looks down at my feet. 

“Where do you buy such lovely sandals? Bombay? No wonder. 
One never gets to see such lovely sandals here—or feet.” 

I get self-conscious about my toe-nails but force myself not to 
look down. 

“Arrey! Madam, you are blushing! (The word he uses is ‘surkh’ 
to denote the colour on my cheeks.) And that too because of a 
reference to your feet. What happens when people expatiate upon 
your face?” 

I half want to tell him it’s none of his bloody business, but 
restrain myself. (Why must women restrain themselves about every- 
thing, while the men just let go?) Instead, I find myself merely 
saying, “Go on, let it be.” I am aware that I’m sending all the 
wrong signals. There is something particular I want to ask him, 
but now is not the time. Not after the build up we have had to 
this conversation. We have been strolling in his office lawn. I admire 
his roses, he really is good at them. How he manages to rear roses 
that are black—there is certainly more of noir than rouge to them— 
beats me. I buy a bag of pesticide which I hardly need, and drive 
back. 

A surprise awaits me at dinner. 

“You'll have to get busier on the land from now on. Buy yourself 
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a nice pair of ankle-high boots so you can actually walk in the 
fields. I suggest the Chinese at Hazrat Ganj— Hong Chu, I think.” 

“And what will my dear husband be doing while his wife is 
busy with the plough or the sickle?” I ask. What exactly will prevent 
him from moving his arse? I don’t ask that. The dynamic behind 
the movement of a husband’s arse is sacrosanct. 

“You can be sarcastic.” 

(I'm not being half as sarcastic as I can be, Jamal, I want to 
tell him). 

“Well, you'll be happy to know I have entered into a business. 
So I won't be able to spare too much time for...” He lets the sentence 
hang in mid air. 

“Business? What sort?” 

“Well, furniture.” 

“Oh, so this is going to be a joint venture with Saqina? I see.” 
He had used the phrase, “entered into,” hadn’t he? I don’t want 
to remind him. Freudian slips should never be pointed out. He 
might go into another bout of chee chee chees and that would 
be unbearable this time. 

I never toss about at night. The moment I hit the bed I nod 
off, as if I was on sleeping tablets. Sleep itself is like an empty 
cavern. Not one stray bhooli-bhatki dream to bother me. Not one 
hyena-mouthed nightmare. Not one grey hair of anxiety sprouting 
from the nape somewhere. Only, on waking up I don’t always 
feel refreshed. And the mirror talks of dark rims under the eyes, 
now and then. 

The next time BDO Sahib himself comes to the house. He has 
brought rose plants with him. He gets them planted at the right 
spots. We have coffee out in the garden. I am alone, Jamal having 
gone to the furniture shop. I veer the conversation around to his 
caste and finally ask what I have been wanting to for a long time. 
“Why were the British so prejudiced against all of you? Why did 
they brand you as ‘Criminal Tribes’?” 

He laughs. “The British did no wrong to us. They formed opinions 
on what they were told. They were told we were thieves.” 

“And were you?” 

“Well, we were pretty good at it, thievery and that sort of thing. 
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There was certainly a hereditary tag to it. Legend tells us that 
a devotee of Brahma, Kuphal by name, was told by Brahma to 
ask a boon. He demanded that he should become perfect in the 
art of thieving. The boon was granted. There is a saying among 
us that the very mention of the name Kuphal acts as a mantra 
for thieves and removes all fear from their hearts.” 

We both laugh. 

“Of course there is an antidote. If you mention the names of 
the wives—Maya (illusion), Nidra (sleep) and Mohini (enchant- 
ment) the thieves are never successful.” 

When winter ends, of course, we can’t sit out. Each time we 
enter a doorway he asks me to lead, and his arm comes to rest 
on my back momentarily, as he sort of propels me forward. I like 
being propelled. I almost find exciting this proximity to male 
strength. Our arms brush against each other and I don’t draw 
back. 

But despair gets blacker. At night a block of hard ice sits upon 
my heart. That is the trouble with narrations. You talk of highs 
on a graph, a visit here, a clinch there. But the cellular texture 
of daily life never gets reflected. That stream of feeling which stays 
with you and keeps on flowing, even if it is merely recirculating 
around you, hardly ever manages to speak. It can converse only 
with itself. When I try to articulate it, words get in the way. 

And one day he brings up the talk of Kuphal again. Outside 
it is so dark that dusk seems to have descended early. He knows 
all about amavas, moonless nights, and that sort of thing. His right 
arm has propelled me into the drawing room and towards the 
corner where we have a silver swing. 

“Tonight the name of Kuphal would be on the prayer beads 
of some thieves.” It is an attempt at banter from my side. 

“Don’t you think we ought to be taking his name today?” 

“Are we on a thieving spree?” 

“Aren't we?” He draws me to him firmly and kisses me full 
on the mouth. His hug is tight but gentle. I rise on my toes and 
my arms go round him. But when his hands start moving over 
my body, I extricate myself. We move into another hug. Again 
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when I find his kisses getting wetter, and his tongue trying to 
explore my mouth, I withdraw. 


3 
SAQINA 


She turned bloodless. I had never seen blood desert a face like 
this. The cheeks took on the off-white tone of blotting paper. Her 
eyes were bloodshot, though. If | had my way I would have hugged 
Nasreen and cried. Or I would have taken a stick and bashed 
Jamal’s head in. Nasreen got up, rock steady, and said with extreme 
dignity that she didn’t belong to the house anymore and was quit- 
ting, or things to that effect. They could get stuffed. She didn’t 
say that, but you can bet the phrase crossed her mind. 

I never thought she was capable of such dignity. And such 
courage. In two days she chucked it all up and walked out. Back 
to Nizamuddin. No tears, no scenes, no shouting, nothing. Packing 
her things quietly. The voice normal; forced to be normal. You 
may have detected some strain there, some indication of effort, 
but I noticed none. She must have placed great store by normality. 
Even her appetite was the same, two scoops of rice, one roti, some 
dal and a vegetable. She refused to touch meat now. What is more, 
she carried her plate to her bedroom. Only I ate with her. Those 
two days I was her family. 

At least tell your people, I kept coaxing her. This will come 
as a terrible shock. Think of them! Nasreen never got in touch 
with them till just three hours before the train left. She didn’t 
want her parents rushing over to patch up, she said. 

She gave back all the jewellery to Daadi Amma, all, that is, 
that had been given by Jamal’s family...returned even the presents. 
She took away whatever was hers. Marriages, deaths, both end 
up with the carving up of estates. I’m becoming profound! 

Daadi wanted her to keep the presents. Nasreen wouldn't hear 
of it. Easy and matter-of-fact. No emotion, no dramatics. Everything 
normal. Except for a glacial look one caught by accident, and the 
black ice in the heart which supplied that chill to her eyes. 

I said something earlier about being profound, didn’t I? Profun- 
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dities don’t come easy when you have broken up a marriage. When 
Jamal first started hurling himself at me (metaphorically; the physi- 
cal bit started later) I gave him what was coming to him. 

“You have a wife, Jamal.” 

“But it is you I find attractive.” 

“One doesn’t always get what one finds attractive.” 

11. 

“Not this time. And wipe that silly smile from your face.” The 
trouble about Jamal was that he was not easily deterred. You need 
a lot of steel in you to repel repeated advances from someone 
with Jamal’s looks, his boyish face and tousled hair. I dealt with 
timber, wood carving, printing blocks. Not steel. 

“It isn’t two years since you married, Jamal,” was my constant 
refrain. I kept him away, though each time I looked at him I wanted 
to rummage through his hair. Sheathed in a silk kurta as he always 
was, his slender frame cried out to be hugged. I could break his 
ribs, I thought, if I ever put my arms around them. “Please God, 
keep him away!” As things turned out, Jamal’s first embrace was 
so fierce that it was my ribs which were in danger. I had to struggle 
for breath. It felt great. I never brought up that just-two-years- 
since-matrimony routine again. 

We were happy, but a small town has its restrictions. Where 
could one meet except at the shop? We took trips to Lucknow, 
Jamal driving me in his jeep. Though we were fairly uninhibited, 
there were of course tensions. (And I would think of her often, 
five and a half feet of longing all draped and covered and forgotten 
in wifehood.) 

His constant presence at the shop was irksome, though. He would 
slouch around the whole day. I had work to do. I was importing 
printing blocks from Farrukhabad where they were used for print- 
ing designs and motifs on cloth and saris. One day he dumped 
a bag on my table, and said rather loudly, “We are in business 
from now on.” 

“Haven't we been in business for quite sometime now?” I 
whispered conspiratorially. He emptied his bag on the table, twen- 
ty-five thousand in currency notes. I stared at him. 

“This is sheer vulgarity.” 
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“Vulgarity? And what do you think we have been up to for 
quite some time now?” 

He actually mimicked me, the bastard! 

“Get out!” 

“Don’t be silly, Saqina. I want to join you as a partner, as your 
financier. I have no expertise. The least I can bring in is money. 
That also gives me an excuse to be around.” 

“You bastard,” I said laughing loudly, slipping obediently into 
his arms. A fortnight later he had told Nasreen. 

“What did you say to her?” 

“She better start working. Buy ankle-high boots so that she could 
supervise work on the land. She tried to be sarcastic. ‘What will 
my dear husband be doing while the wife is hoeing and harvesting?’ 
That kind of stuff, you know. I was so furious.” 

“Is that all? I would have said. ‘And why won’t my husband 
move his arse while the wife is slogging in the fields?’” 

“Wives don’t say such things.” 

“You mean mistresses can?” 

He did not choose to answer. Depression. set-in. It worsened, 
when after a few minutes he resumed. “I was going into business, 
I told her. She immediately knew I was joining you.” 

That soured my mood for a week. All that time I didn’t let 
Jamal come near me. 

After a few months he started mentioning the BDO. It never 
registered with me. After all, I was working, touring. Somewhere 
the word got stuck, however, in one of those dark, hidden layers 
of awareness, about which you are not aware. The next time he 
mentioned him I sat up. 

“What is this about the BDO? What is he to you?” 

He was nothing to Jamal, but he was visiting Nasreen. I laughed. 

“So bloody what?” 

He gave me a hard stare. “The fellow is a Passi.” 

So that was it. Caste! Iam sure that incomprehension was written 
all over my face, though I wouldn’t know if Jamal could read 
the script. 

“You don’t expect this Passi fellow to do any hanky panky, 
do you?” 
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Jamal got up and lit a cigarette. 

“Anything can happen in matters of the heart. You had been 
around for as long as I know. How do you explain this...this sudden 
passion for you, the spell...?” 

“Spell?” I was a bit bewildered. 

“The spell you cast over me...I speak in nee of course.” 

“Of course!” | 

“For two years after my wedding I resisted you, you may not 
know it.” 

This was a revelation. He had actually shown character for two 
full years! “That’s all very fine, Jamal. You give in to a whim 
of the loins, and call it a matter of the heart.” 

Withering look. It took me awhile to mollify him. Over the next 
few days I drew the story out of him in snatches—it was not 
a thing he liked to talk about—how this Passi fellow came and 
sat in the afternoons, on the plea of bringing in rose plants, or 
a coleus pot. A dozen ashoka trees had been planted along his 
boundary wall! The fellow must be spending money. 

“But there are servants around.” It was half statement, half ques- 
tion. 

“Yes, but that is terrible, isn’t it, the servants watching the Begum 
talking to a gair, an outsider.” 

It was the first time I had heard him use such phrases. Begum, 
outsider, they looked like words he had suddenly imported from 
his ancestral past. After some beating around the bush, he came 
back to the subject. 

“Some of these bastards disappear in the afternoon. They want 
their siesta, if you please! There are times when, I’m sure, there’s 
no one around.” 

I half expected to see fire erupting from his mouth and broke 
into uncontrollable laughter. 

“Do you want the servants there or don’t you? Make up your 
mind.” 

For the best part of two years I kept telling him to spend some 
time with her. She needed companionship. He would always nod 
his head and never doa thing aboutit. Things changed dramatically. 
Anything dramatic has to happen all of a sudden. I found him 
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muttering to himself, one evening, tense and just a little haggard. 
“She went to a picture with the Paasi!” he screamed. It was a 
slap on his face, he said. She did it just to humiliate him! Some 
people look positively ugly in their anger, their facial muscles 
pinched and tight, and their jawbones working away like animal 
muzzles. Jamal looked positively handsome in his rage. I let him 
rant and curse. There was little point trying to make him see reason. 
I had the shutters of my shop downed, saw Jamal to his car and 
went home. 

A full week later I realized that people had been cold to me 
of late. Kamil, a lawyer friend, gave me the brush off. My cousin, 
Nasim, looked through me as we passed each other on the street. 
What was wrong? Jamal hardly made an appearance at the shop, 
and when he did come, he was gone before one could corner 
him. I asked my shop attendant what Jamal was up to. Sahib was 
engaged in salah mashwara, consultations, I was told. (Trust Urdu 
to use two words where one would do). Then he casually let drop, 
in a voice that was barely audible, that these days, Jamal Mian 
had been busy with the Maulvi. The Maulvi? What on earth for? 
He read my thought. “Maybe Sahib is getting religious.” If he 
was smirking, the face he kept was very straight. 

The man was getting ready for divorce! I threw fits, I pleaded 
with him, I told him I wouldn’t see his face if he went through 
with this. Jamal remained stone-eyed and stone-faced. Don’t make 
a fool of yourself. The whole town will laugh at you, I told him. 
As if it hasn’t been laughing at me while all this tamasha was 
going on, he said bitterly, trying to emulate some wronged thespian 
he had seen in some movie. Possibly Dilip Kumar. 

“I will have nothing to do with this, or with you. Understand 
that well Jamal.” 

He nodded, but I don’t think he ever understood. Within a few 
days I returned all the money that he had brought in, threw his 
things out and slammed the door in his face. It was him pleading 
now. “Don’t do this to me, Saqina! Not at this juncture!” But I 
had done it, and I never go back on what I do. 

A day later I phoned Nasreen. What's happening? I asked. What 
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a dissembling little bitch, she may have thought. I would have, 
were | in her place. All she said was “Why, don’t you ask Jamal?” 

“I can’t, I’ve thrown him out.” 

During those depressing weeks, I was with Nasreen every eve- 
ning. I did all the talking, waiting in vain for some confidences 
from her side to sideslip into the conversation. She never really 
opened up, as if all that was personal and really intimate about 
her had been caught in a rat trap, forgotten in some dusty, cob- 
webbed corner of her locked godown. 


4 
NASREEN 


Passengers, porters, parents. Iam crowded with questions which 
I deflect, as best I can. Abba looks well, despite his salt-and-pepper 
stubble and his eyes a little pinched with anxiety. Amma asks 
me nothing and engages in small talk in the car. The rain is cold 
and the tyres hiss, especially when we negotiate the roundabouts. 
As we circle round the turquoise- domed Sabz Burj at the very 
threshold of Nizamuddin, father asks for possibly the sixth time, 
“Things are all right?” 

“Not so theek,” I answer. 

There is no point going over all this again. Parents have to be 
shocked when their daughters are divorced, or they wouldn’t be 
parents. There will be exclamations (from the mother) and much 
gasping (also from the mother). Lower down the social scale there 
would be breast-beating. This happens when there is more than 
one woman in the house. (Fortunately my Mausi isn’t around. 
Just wait till the two sisters meet. There’s going to be much sur- 
reptitious weeping, I know.) And still further down in the slums, 
cooking fires would not have been lit in the whole lane, obscenities 
galore would have been exchanged and people may have reached 
for their staves and their axes. 

Fortunately our choola is lit, for I’m feeling hungry within an 
hour. Mother is a shade disappointed at this indiscriminating ap- 
petite of mine. To feel hungry at such a catastrophic moment is 
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nothing but vulgar, her look seems to suggest. Mother’s chunni 
is already wet, what with wiping her eyes all the time. 

Recriminations, of course, there are in plenty as time goes by. 
Why didn’t I tell them earlier? Why could I not drop a line secretly? 
(There was no need of secrecy, Abba, I could have moved whenever 
I wanted. | could have written in their presence and they would 
have posted the letter. They are not that kind of people.) Then 
what kind of people are they? Parents can get difficult. Of course 
they could have sorted the whole thing out. Ammi, what could 
you have done, cajoled, begged, grovelled? Just as well you didn’t 
come! 

But she keeps rummaging in my past. Her questions are insistent, 
extending even to my sex life with Jamal. I am short and laconic 
in my answers. A bit unfair, I agree. I still don’t know whether 
Ammi was ever able to get what she wanted—to ferret out the 
kernel of meaning from the husk of event. 

At dusk, the familiar smells of Delhi drift into the room, that 
amalgam of diesel fume and smoke from burnt leaves which the 
cold keeps at eye level. The mist cowers in the wings. In the morning 
it will turn into a ground-fog. I am home. 

It takes mother two days to notice that slight bulge in the belly. 
A number of questions circle round me. “There’s nothing Ammi, 
lay off!” 

The first bout of nausea strikes within a week, a restless feeling 
that rises to the throat and slowly subsides, but never completely. 
Each upsurge is stronger than the previous one, forcing the belly, 
as it were, to move towards the gullet, till after hours of ebb and 
flow I finally throw up through both mouth and nostril. Later 
I recline against the bed-rest. Father comes and just sits there, 
without saying a word, just sits there watching, perhaps hoping 
to catch some fleeting reflection drifting across the mirror of my 
mind. 

Ammi can’t believe I have no regrets. Sometimes I can’t believe 
that either. They think my life is in shambles. I don’t. Logic and 
notion must take a backseat sometimes. In four years one found 
love and one lost it. Love was a frontier and one had crossed 
it. Just once perhaps, but so what? That was enough. And the 
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final break was clean. Thank God I have been spared those endless 
quarrels—the re-enacted, recurrent ending of love. 

Terrors, of course, are always around. But the moment they 
show up on your face, you have had it. They will swarm all around 
you and you will be lost in the whirlpool. Saqina was frank enough. 
Even the two nights she stayed with me she thought something 
would snap within me, perhaps I would start crying and thrashing 
around in my dreams. She expected the ice to mumble and moan, 
as it cracked beneath the shroud of sleep. As it turned out, it 
was she who started babbling away, and I had to shake her up 
to bring her out of that rapid-fire burst of incoherences. 

I think of her often. I even write a short letter, a one-page affair, 
rather awkward and parchment-stiff. Ammi tears it up the moment 
she scans through it. “Divorcees shouldn’t write thank you notes 
to the other woman,” she says disapprovingly. 

My terrors remain voiceless. They are centred around Jamal. 
Suppose he want me back! Suppose he walks in and falls on his 
knees, or does whatever errant husbands do when they want their 
just-booted out wives back in the house? 

The nuances of the season change. The late evening sun now 
pours through the window, the light stippled as it floods in through 
the grille. : 

The child in the belly has already started speaking to me. His 
is the language of touch, and he tongues me with it. He has been 
there for over three months now, turning brown in the oven-heat 
of my belly 

His face is downturned, and his face is upturned as he floats, 
gathering himself into himself in the waters of my womb. The 
seed rehearses its destiny all the time, every moment. 

He is big. He is all over my belly; growing bigger by the hour. 
He isn’t seed any longer. He is vegetation now, the lotus-vine 
in the pond, reaching to all the corners of my being. 


5 


I hear a car stop and the wrought-iron gate open. Abba and 
Ammi have both gone out, leaving Ameena to care for me. She 
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has lost some of her bluntness, or maybe she’s being extra careful 
with me. I need care, they all think, and I don’t want to disabuse 
them of any such notion, not till the baby comes, anyway. 

I hear a car stop and the wrought-iron gate clang open. I know 
who it is. Ameena goes out to investigate. It is Jamal, she tells 
me, her face a little flushed. 

“IT know. Send him in.” 

She is surprised at my lack of surprise. Such reactions always 
amuse me. Jamal looks just the same. Eight months don’t always 
alter your physique. Ameena leaves us together. Jamal is civility 
itself, but he rambles, like a book slow to announce its theme. 
All the while his fingers play a tattoo on his knee- “cap. 

“What brings you here, Jamal?” 

“Must something bring me here? Can’t I come just like that?” 

“You can’t. You are visiting your ex-wife, remember? Something 
must have brought you.” 

I speak very gently, the way one does when teaching mathematics 
to a favourite, but uncomprehending, nephew. 

“Ex-wife, eh? Ex!” 

“Yes, Jamal.” 

He again starts asking about my health and the baby’s. We've 
been over all this already, I tell him. 

“Whose is it?” 

I laugh loudly, cruelly. I can’t help watch the tension crawl 
all over his face. 

“Does paternity matter that much to you, Jamal?” 

“Yes, damn it, it does. And you don’t have to laugh your silly 
head off. You’ve no idea, what a son means to...” 

“A son? Whoever talked about a son? It could be a daughter. 
How would I know?” 

“You didn’t even tell me about the pregnancy! This...this is almost 
theft!” 

I’m suddenly enjoying this. I would like to keep him in suspense, 
like the long month I lived through after the articulation of the 
first talaq. 

“It is the Passi’s, I think.” 

He doesn’t not absorb that too well. The ear-drums take in the 
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words, but don’t translate it for the brain, perhaps. I nod, looking 
him in the eye, but with sympathy rather than defiance. The eye 
takes in what the ear could not. 

“It is the Passi’s, I think,” I find myself telling his back, for 
he has already turned round to leave. 


CHOCOLATE WAR 


BY 


THOMAS PALAKEEL 


y friend Ommachan was sitting under the banyan tree 
M: the centre of our village, some twenty years ago, in 

the company of a goat and three fellow farmers, who 
were chewing betel leaves and tobacco. The next moment, Om- 
machan was trapped in a world conspiracy. For the five years 
that followed, he was held responsible for a revolution, botanical 
beheadings, floating love letters, heartbreaks, and for his own 
downfall because of the famous Chocolate War of Thidanad. 

Thidanad is small. You won’t trace it on the map. A church, 
liquor shops, temple, post office, tea shops, school, and even a 
lady who offers professional happiness. Nothing else that could 
attract the big world. I must admit that my friend did have a 
predilection for the superpowers, especially America. And his late 
daddy, Inventor Esthappan, also possessed what we call the Moan- 
ing-Dog Syndrome. The dog wishes to moan and, boom, a coconut 
falls on its head. That’s how the world conspiracy fell on 
Ommachan’s head. 

The day the big world was to collide with the small village, 
the three farmers were still chewing betel leaves and tobacco. The 
goat watched them and licked up an old newspaper from the street 
and started chewing it herself. 

“Cool day for a change, heh?” Ommachan said to the farmers, 
and he was met with silence. He hated these old-timers who quietly 
chewed like cows. Ommachan loved talking. None of the farmers 
could talk with their mouths full and leaking, not even the can- 
tankerous Kanat Joseph, with his ancient rosary around his neck. 
Instead of joining them in the mastication, Ommachan took up 
the topic of the Green Revolution, which he had been reading 
about so much in the newspapers. Just like his father, Esthappan, 
who built the fateful automatic coffin, Ommachan was always en- 
thusiastic about undertakings on the scale of the Pyramids and 
the Great Wall of China. Occasionally, he came up with a massive 
project of his own like the Pickle Pond, in which all the villagers 
were to pickle their mangoes in a pond instead of little jars at 
home. Only the communists were moved by the idea. And the 
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matchmakers crossed off his name from their lists of eligible 
bachelors. 

“It’s time we brought the Green Revolution to the South. Don't 
you think so? I think so,” Ommachan said. 

Kanat Joseph looked at his friends and shrugged. 

“We're going to be rich. We'll get to eat four meals. We'll even 
have radios,” Ommachan said. 

His mouth still full, Kanat Joseph stared at Ommachan because 
he must have felt it rather expensive to spit out the betel juice 
just to express an opinion. 

“The newspaper says we'll have electricity,” Ommachan con- 
tinued. 

This time Kanat Joseph did spit out. And shouted at Ommachan, 
“What's the paper saying about rubber prices? ‘Farmers Go Hang 
Yourselves!’” 

“That's why we need the Green Revolution in our good old 
India country,” Ommachan said. 

“What's he talking about? Some communist stuff?” Kanat Joseph 
turned to his chewing friends. 

“Wait and see. In five years we'll be like a little America.” Om- 
machan raised his arms and counted the future on his fingers: 
“The Americans will send us everything. Fat cows, big tractors, 
new seeds, good electricity. I read it in the newspaper. I swear.” 

The goat bleated in agreement. A goat that eats newspapers 
should know. The goat also had some vested interest in the greening 
of the village, which was already quite green with the ubiquitous 
rubber trees, but all the animals had become contemptuous of 
the tasteless, indigestible, latex-oozing leaves of the rubber tree, 
which had killed off a generation of goats and cows when the 
white missionary brought the tree to Thidanad one hundred years 
ago. 

“We'll cut down these stupid rubber trees and plant rice and 
wheat and sweet potatoes. Milk and honey will flow in Thidanad. 
Ha ha!” 

“Milk and honey will flow, and your pencil body will become 
fat. Ha ha!” Kanat Joseph laughed, showing his red teeth, and 
turned to his friends again: “I think he’s a communist. You heard 
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him talk of cutting down rubber trees. Tomorrow, he’ll want to 
cut our throats.” 

Traditionally, the farmers had respected the durable wealth of 
the rubber trees. Even if the prices fell, some day they would 
come back up, they believed. The old adage is that a man gets 
to see rubber replanted only three times in a lifetime. During the 
fourth, he would either be dead or blind. Kanat Joseph had already 
seen rubber replanted three times and didn’t appreciate what was 
in store. 

Kanat Joseph brushed Ommachan aside and started talking about 
the weather. The goat reached out her nose to inspect all the spittle 
which had begun to float in the dust like lava, but she had to 
withdraw her head and get up in obeisance to the arrival of the 
Government. Ommachan, Kanat Joseph, and the two other farmers 
also got up. 

A rickety jeep drove up near the banyan tree. A walrus- mous- 
tached agricultural officer stepped out, holding up some scrawny 
weeds. They were the famous cocoa plants from the Americans. 
The greening of the village was to begin right away. That moment. 

During the five years that would culminate in the Chocolate 
War, whenever Ommachan remembered that moment, he would 
always invoke the divine powers, saying it was providence. It had 
to be somewhat providential because just as Ommachan was dis- 
cussing the arrival of better seeds from America, the Government 
officer appeared with the last four cocga saplings left in his jeep, 
searching for enthusiastic farmers to undertake some experimental 
farming. 

Ommachan and the three farmers were chosen. They each 
received one cocoa sapling, a gift from the President of India, that 
was, in turn, a gift from the President of America, and the Green 
Revolution began. I was fifteen years old. 

The jeep spat out enormous quantities of nauseating smoke and 
drove away. The smoke delighted Ommachan because he saw 
progress in it. The three farmers sat down to chew another round 
of betel leaves. The goat also joined them after she noticed the 
cocoa saplings sitting at the foot of the banyan tree. The goat aban- 
doned her newspaper and skillfully stuck out her long, pink tongue, 
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and swallowed the delicious plants, leaf by leaf, making Ommachan 
the only surviving revolutionary. And I became his economic ad- 
visor. 

Ommachan received his cocoa plant like the Olympic beacon 
and ran home. His lungi fell off on the way, but the beacon bearer 
proceeded in his underwear. The cocoa sapling was planted on 
the plot where he used to grow banana every year as a gift for 
St. George, the patron saint of farmers and damsels in distress. 

Seeing the strange weed flourishing on the plot reserved for 
St. George, Ommachan’s mother, Valia Mama, cried sacrilege be- 
cause her son was depriving the saint of his bananas. The saint 
had to wait. I remember, that year Ommachan showed up at the 
Feast of St. George without his annual offering. It was Kanat Joseph 
who won the prize for the best offering: a rubber sheet weighing 
eighteen pounds. Even the toothless vicar laughed, seeing the ab- 
normal rubber sheet the size of a carpet. It had to be a dozen 
sheets sewn together. The relic was auctioned off for fifty rupees, 
double the actual price. 

“How come you didn’t bring your giant bananas, Ommachan? 
They would’ve fetched sixty,” I said. 

“I’ve planted a cocoa tree from America,” he whispered in my 
ear. “Next year, I will offer a giant cocoa pod. How about that?” 

“Cocoa! My God! You will be the first to grow cocoa in this 
country,” I said. 

In fifteen months, Ommachan’s cocoa plant blossomed. Om- 
machan fertilized the plant with egg shells and ashes and fish 
blood, and the legend is that one could actually see the plant grow. 
With bare eyes. Ommachan could even hear the sound of it. 

That summer, half a dozen white flowers matured into pumpkin- 
yellow cocoa pods, and they hung from the tree, illuminating the 
dark green foliage, attracting the whole village to the glorious spec- 
tacle. The villagers shuttling between the church and the market 
and the liquor shop and the\temple, and even the gentlemen on 
their way back from prostitute Ammini’s house of joy, stopped 
by Ommachan’s place to watch the magical tree. The tree acquired 
a historical dimension surpassing that of the arrival of Vasco da 
Gama and the departure of Lord Mountbatten. As the yellow fruit 
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swelled up with the rich seeds inside, Ommachan veiled the whole 
tree with a quilt sewn out of gunny sacks and lungis and old 
shirts. That was to avert the evil eye of Mohammad Khader, the 
only Muslim in our village. 

Mohammad Khader was responsible for the sudden fame of 
Ommachan’s tree; he spread the word on his daily wanderings 
all over the seven villages in search of scrap metal. I remember 
the first time I saw Mohammad Khader, Mother whispered in 
my ear how everything Khader praised eventually perished and 
that I had to avoid him because of his black tongue. I often felt 
pity for Khader because the grownups blamed him for every mis- 
fortune. Sometimes he had to take the blame for national disasters. 
Barely a week after Khader had praised the beauty of the Taj Mahal, 
the newspaper ran a story about how the Taj Mahal had begun 
to sink into the ground. According to Thidanad folklore, when 
Khader praised a cow’s udder, the poor creature was immediately 
run over by a bus, and just moments after he had complimented 
a nice lady about her beautiful long hair, the lady’s hair started 
falling off and she went completely bald. I still liked him. 

My friendship with Ommachan was based purely on our faith 
in the Green Revolution. Mohammad Khader also supported it. 
Unfortunately, he couldn’t participate; he owned no land. Though 
my father had plenty of land, he chose to ignore the movement 
as a low-class, fad. And my own contribution was intellectual. 

It was I who explained to Ommachan how farmers were har- 
vesting cocoa gold in South America,and West Africa and the 
Caribbean, and how all the chocolate in the world was made of 
cocoa seeds, that the future of the Green Revolution rested on 
cocoa. Ommachan was the best target for practicing my knowledge 
of the high school botany text. I could call his plants Theobroma 
cacao, and he could comprehend the deep meaning in it. 

As Ommachan, himself, resorted to the use of botanical and 
other names in many similes and metaphors, people began to run 
away. Those who saw him coming down the street turned back 
and fled, or they walked towards the riverside, pretending to take 
a leak. 

Ommachan’s early enthusiasm didn’t get out of hand like his 
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future frustration. The worst it ever got was when he metaphorically 
said that Rosamma, the daughter of Kanat Joseph, had breasts 
of pointed cocoa pods. One of her fellow beauties passed on 
Ommachan’s bit of poetry to her. The next time Rosamma saw 
him under the banyan tree, she threatened to perform on him 
what his own father, Esthappan, used to perform on the animals 
of Thidanad: castration for free. 

For the first harvest of cocoa, Ommachan invited the vicar to 
bless the tree and to receive the first fruit as a gift to St. George. 
And I was personally invited to the function. That evening while 
we waited for the vicar, Mohammad Khader and two dozen con- 
cerned citizens came self-invited. Leading the group was Kanat 
Joseph, the prize-winning rubber farmer and father of Rosamma. 

The vicar and the sexton arrived. We stood around the tree 
in a circle. Mohammad Khader wiggled his way to the front as 
the vicar sprinkled holy water upon the tree and upon the gathering. 
A drop fell on Mohammad Khader. It was a great moment. I thought 
about God and paradise and snakes, as I watched the yellow cocoa 
fruits hanging on the main trunk of the tree. The holy water must 
have made Khader think of God. He exclaimed, “Allah, what 
a wonderful tree! God is Great!” 

“Shut up your black tongue,” Kanat Joseph shouted. 

“Out of here with your Allah. This is a blessing.” The vicar’s 
fierce admonition sounded mild as he gnashed his toothless gums. 
And Khader overestimated the goodwill and stayed on with a 
grin. It was a solemn moment. Ommachan seized the moment 
to pluck the first cocoa fruit. He looked like he was receiving 
Holy Communion. 

And he proffered the fruit to the vicar: “The first cocoa fruit.” 

“You keep it. What’ll the saint do with a useless fruit?” the 
vicar said. I still believe that if Khader had left the scene, the 
vicar would have received it. 

“The first fruit, Father,” Ommachan insisted. I pinched him on 
his wrist; he got the message and handed over the fruit to me, 
and the vicar and the people dispersed and the question, “What'll 
the saint do with a useless fruit?” went down into history. 

Ommachan didn’t know where to sell the seeds of the first har- 
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vest. From a chocolate wrapper, I found out the address of the 
Bombay office of an American corporation and drafted my first 
English letter. Based on my vast research on cocoa, I advised him 
to keep the seeds sun-dried and to guard the ripening fruits from 
being drilled by beetles and squirrels and neighbours. 

A month later, an agent of the multinational corporation arrived 
in Thidanad with his gold-trimmed leather suitcase. He wore the 
kind of jacket Nehru used to wear. He could barely speak the 
local language. That was a good sign. The visit is still remembered 
along with the visit of the Bishop. About the two crisp hundred- 
rupee notes that the man gave Ommachan, people said they were 
so warm and green that surely the man was just done with printing 
them that morning. 

When the man left, Ommachan treated me to tea and fried 
bananas and patted me on my back: “You most knowledgeable 
boy in the whole world. You run for Government.” Sitting inside 
the tea shop, I suggested he start a nursery. To raise cocoa saplings 
for sale in the seven villages of the region. 

Ommachan sprang up from his seat, glowing with a smile im- 
mortalized by his father, Esthappan. The old man used to smile 
like that after an invention failed. Ommachan smiled before. Right 
away, Ommachan wanted to undertake the nursery project, and 
he came up with a name for it: Inventor Esthappan Memorial 
Cocoa Nursery. The name worried me. Such was the colossal failure 
associated with Esthappan, whose best invention was his own cof- 
fin. 

News spread that Ommachan could now live for a whole week 
on the income froma single cocoa pod. It was true. People arrived 
from all the seven villages begging for seed. The last one was 
Kanat Joseph. He brought a recommendation letter from the vicar. 

“Come back in six months. I will give you saplings. As many 
as you want,” Ommachan said. 

One day, Ommachan mentioned that he was selling off his two 
acres of rubber. To develop the first cocoa plantation. 

“What if the prices came back up?” I asked. 

“That's impossible,” he said. 

“Get your Mama to spend some of her mouldy bundles and 
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buy some cheap land,” I said. We laughed. And I didn’t think 
he was capable of chopping down the rubber trees until I heard 
that he had actually sounded Valia Mama out. She became angry 
and bit him; she could not find her torture weapon: the broom. 
A week later, while Valia Mama was at the church confessing 
the sin, Ommachan brought some lumbermen and chopped down 
the trees. Mama didn’t faint when she returned to see the devas- 
tation. Ommachan did. Mama had found her broom. 

Ommachan recovered and successfully planted three hundred 
cocoa saplings, and on the remaining little patch, he started the 
Inventor Esthappan Memorial Cocoa Nursery. Valia Mama went 
around the village broadcasting her intention to live as a nun for 
the rest of her life. 

More gentlemen stopped by Ommachan’s house to beg for a 
single cocoa seed. Ommachan repeated, “Come back in six months. 
Six months.” 

Many years after the Chocolate War had ended, I would find 
out how Ommachan had resisted the demands of the whole village, 
yet succumbed to a girl, Rosamma. One evening, while Ommachan 
was shuttling between his nursery and the river, watering the sa- 
plings, he noticed a large round leaf floating down the river, carrying 
some kind of a payload. It was a letter. Ommachan remembered 
Rosamma’s old threat, but Rosamma standing breast-deep in the 
water looked like a heroine outofa Bombay movie: bathing, smiling, 
soaping her famous body. 

Ommachan looked around and quickly grabbed the letter and 
let the leaf float downstream. The letter read like this: 


My dear Ommachan to know, 

The person writing this letter is bathing right above the river 
where you are collecting water for your darlings. I am writing 
to you because I saw you looking at me. Please don’t look at me 
like that. What will the world think of us? My friends say that 
you are working too hard and have become like a pencil. What's 
wrong with that? I heard what you had said about me. Two pointed 
cocoa pods, etc. I don’t hate you for that. I was planning to become 
a nun, like Mother Teresa, and so I cannot hate anyone. Now 
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I don’t want to be a nun, though. My friends said you're bad 
and so I said something to you. I wasn’t mad at you. But how 
canI say I love you? Shame, Shame, isn’t it? That’s why I threatened 
to do to you your daddy’s hobby but that was just to make you 
smile. Please smile. | am watching. Please tear up this letter. | 
will write again. Smile. Let me see. | 

Your loving R 
P.S. Could you give my daddy some cocoa seeds? 
That evening Ommachan personally delivered two dozen seeds 
to Kanat Joseph and thus one man came to have a head-start into 
disaster. 

By the next year Ommachan had sold twenty-five thousand cocoa 
saplings. Valia Mama was pleased. The chocolate agent set up 
a collection center in Kottayam. I found out years later that every 
village had an Ommachan promoting the magic tree of the Green 
Revolution and that every village had a Chocolate War. 

Ommachan started receiving floating-letter advice on personal 
habits. He started brushing his teeth on a daily basis. The travelling 
barber shaved him every morning, and he added two shirts to 
his wardrobe. The village worried about Ommachan becoming 
rich. The matchmakers put his name back on their lists. The rubber 
prices continued to decline; Ommachan’s three hundred cocoa trees 
continued to grow and yield large quantities of cocoa pods. Every 
morning, | saw Ommachan coming to the market with a cartload 
of cocoa, and he returned home with a bag full of money. 

“Look at Ommachan’s money bag. Fat and ugly and swollen 
like a pregnant buffalo,” Ouseph Sir, the retired school teacher, 
said at the tea shop. 

“Thank God, he doesn’t come here to yap about his Green Revolu- 
tion,” Kanat Joseph agreed. He, too, had begun to earn good 
money from his two dozen trees. But he was afraid to take the 
next step: to chop down ten acres of his rubber, which would 
have yielded latex for another twenty years. 

Even the vicar started to mention the Green Revolution in his 
sermons. When parishioners didn’t pay the tithes, he equated rubber 
trees with the barren oak in the parables, inspiring more people 
to chop down their plantations. 
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The first saplings, Ommachan had sold in the region, had already 
begun to yield fruits. Soon more bullock carts were coming out 
of the village roads with stacks of gunny sacks packed with cocoa. 
Every evening, trucks arrived in the market to transport the seeds 
to the collection centre in the city. 

Kanat Joseph was the first big farmer to cut down his rubber 
trees. Before making the decision, he did talk to the expert: “Imagine 
this. Me chop off all my rubber. Then the cocoa prices fall. Me 
left with no rubber! Will I end up begging in the streets, Om- 
machan?” 

“Naay,” Ommachan said. “If they sent it from America, this 
plant got to have some nice future. Better than the goddamn rubber.” 

“How do you know?” Kanat Joseph rolled his rosary beads. 

“Because the Americans make rubber from crude oil. Real cheap. 
And Europeans? Crude. Russians and Japanese? Crude. Cheap 
like cow dung. Then how do you expect our little rubber sheets 
to make money in the future?” 

I had taught Ommachan this line of argument. Kanat Joseph 
was so impressed with Ommachan, he summoned his family 
matchmaker to discuss Rosamma’s future. 

From Rosamma’s fifty-ninth floating letter, Ommachan received 
an intelligence report about her daddy’s decision to replace all 
his rubber with cocoa. But daddy wasn’t going to give him an 
order for ten thousand saplings. Daddy had grown them himself. 
In the postscript, she promised to marry Ommachan, if he bought 
a car and drove her to the cinema every Saturday and to the church 
every Sunday. Ommachan would have to save up for three years 
to buy a car. He could have done it faster had he cultivated a 
larger plot. He didn’t have any more land. And Mama Valia wasn’t 
willing to expend the large amounts rumoured to have been stashed 
away in some mysterious clay pot. 

Nineteen seventy-three. I graduated from high school and went 
away to the city to study economics at the University of Kerala: 
to be of service to my fellow beings. Kanat Joseph became the 
first big farmer to chop down his rubber trees. Ten acres of them. 
Then, suddenly, a war broke out between the Arabs and Israelis. 
I read in the newspapers that the Arab nations were cutting off 
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the oil supply to America and Europe and that the rubber prices 
had started to shoot up. 

Back home, the only buyer of the raw cocoa suddenly lowered 
the price from twenty rupees per kilogram to twenty-five rupees 
for a truckload. 

The effect was quite palpable. 

Ommachan was trying to send a floating reply to Rosamma, 
begging her to be patient about the car, consoling her that cocoa 
prices would rise again, that her daddy would stop breaking things 
at home, that the nasty rubber prices would have to hit the bottom, 
and that he would marry Rosamma without any dowry, as her 
father now wished. 

Since the letter would not sail upstream, Ommachan walked 
up the strand as usual and sent the letter floating down the stream, 
on a ripe yellow cocoa leaf. 

Ommachan watched the leaf slowly, reach Rosamma’s breasts 
as they emerged out of the soapy bubbles. She was angry. With 
a single swat, she drowned the letter. Ommachan sat down in 
the sand and wept. 

The chocolate company couldn’t take any more cocoa, even for 
free. The trucks stopped coming to the market. A farmer threw 
a cartload of cocoa into the river. The cocoa pods floated like a 
yellow raft. Newspapers wrote that the Green Revolution was such 
a success in India that Harvard University was going to publish 
a book about it. The headlines raved that the rubber prices had 
quadrupled in two months, and the Chocolate War broke out. 

Ommachan took the first beating in the dark. He reached home 
bleeding from his nose. He did not know who had done it. No 
voices. No faces. 

The next week, Ommachan was found unconscious in a ditch. 
Another set of enemies had handled him in the dark. Again, no 
faces. Just plain beatings with green sticks and bare hands. When 
Ommachan was able to get out of bed, he went to the church 
to seek help from the vicar. A mob stopped him right in front 
of the church. And they started thrashing him. It was not even 
dark. Everyone in the mob laid hands on Ommachan, except three 
gentlemen farmers, one of whom was Kanat Joseph. 
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The mob left him bleeding in the street. Invoking the name 
of St. George, Ommachan begged for help. The three gentlemen 
offered help. 

Two of the gentlemen held up Ommachan. 

“Here is a final one for your Mama!” Kanat Joseph shouted, 
delivering a big one on Ommachan’s navel. “And this one for 
flirting with my daughter.” The second blow was harder. No 
wonder Rosamma had complained about her daddy breaking fur- 
niture and plates. 

The three gentlemen left Ommachan right at the foot of the 
famous statue of St. George slaying the dragon. 

Throughout the year, the Chocolate War raged in Thidanad. 
Father wrote to me not to return home for the vacation because 
I would be beated up, too, for giving that kind of economic advice. 

The nights were full of furious outcries against Ommachan. Then, 
one night, it all ended. Rosamma had sent him her last floating 
letter: free advice for Ommachan, given with love, she wrote. He 
took the advice: that night as the whole village looked on, Om- 
machan mowed down his cocoa trees and piled them up and poured 
kerosene and set them on fire. Ouseph Sir reported that Ommachan 
had to rekindle the fire again and again because his tears kept 
extinguishing it. 

Soon, the other green revolutionaries followed the good example. 
They threw the beheaded trees, complete with the glowing fruits, 
to the goats and cows. 

No one beat up Ommachan anymore, and they even honoured 
him with a nickname: Chocolate. The first thing Chocolate Om- 
machan did upon clearing the land was to plant a banana tree 
for St. George. Then he started planting the good old rubber trees 
again. This time the saplings came from the research laboratories 
of the Malay Peninsula. 

Many years after the Chocolate War, we found out the true 
villain of the story: it was Mohammad Khader, with his wretched 
black tongue. 


TWO STORIES 


BY 


ASHOKAMITRAN 


Translated From Tamil 


by 
A. V. Dahnushkodi 


THE MOVIE THAT 
J. RAMAKRISHNARAJU AND I MADE 


where only Telugu and Urdu were spoken by singing a Tamil 

song, “My Left Shoulder,” as an invocation song at a school 
function. To those who wonder why that song was considered 
an invocation at all, I submit the text for perusal; 

Why should my left shoulder twitch and eye flutter? 

Because, my dear parrot, would you utter 

That I would experience indescribable bliss! 

My heart leaps with joy, forgetting itself in a nectar-kiss 

my dear parrot! 

Perhaps a thief has entered my heart, 

I am unaware with what art, 

in order to steal it! 

(The blanks stand for words I have forgotten, therefore, do not 
let your imagination run riot.) 

A few months after I sang that ‘invocation’, Independence Day 
Celebrations were held at the Nizam college where I was a student. 
Of the five hundred students there, only six knew Tamil. On that 
occasion, I sang ‘Freedom! Freedom! Freedom!’ Everyone kept the 
beat with great enthusiasm. If they had known who had composed 
it and what it meant, the Nizam would have declared me a 
dangerous subversive and locked me up in jail, and today I might 
have even been appointed the Governor of one of the states. Al- 
though that did not happen, I learned later that J. Ramakrishnaraju 
had made particular note of me. 

I did not even know his name. I only knew that he studied 
in a class higher than mine. In every class in our college, there 
were at least four associations. Of course, there were certain as- 
sociations common to all classes. A meeting held by one such 
association is still green in my memory. The name of the association 
was ‘World Study Circle’. The meeting was on “What is the role 
of Bao Dai in the conflict between France and Indo- China today?” 
The Chairman’s address consisted of only one line: “Mr. Homi 
Fremroj will now speak.” Homi Fremroj did not speak, but began 
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to read. His speech must have been written by someone else and 
published in some journal. It was a straight- forward job of seeing 
with the eyes and reading with the mouth. The gathering sat silently. 
He finished the reading in fifteen minutes, following which were 
two or three minutes of pin-drop silence. The Chairman got up 
uncomfortably and asked in a feeble voice, “Any questions?” There 
was no reaction from the audience. After another minute of silence, 
the gathering dispersed quietly. In the history of the whole world, 
that must have been the only gathering of students to have dispersed 
so quietly. 

But the Telugu language meetings were always lively. Everyone 
would speak in a liberated language which was a mixture of Telugu 
and Urdu. Ramakrishnaraju would sing at every meeting. A vibrant 
voice. He would sing stanzas in Telugu one after the other. He 
appeared to start each stanza in a different raga, but I had the 
feeling that he ended all of them in the same raga. A provision 
of fifteen rupees was made by the college administration for ex- 
penses and, at such meetings, kaarasev and tea from Rajayya’s 
Canteen were supplied to everyone who attended the meetings. 
Kaarasev prepared by Rajayya used to be very tasty. 

The aforementioned Ramakrishnaraju approached me one day 
and said, “You should come to my office tomorrow evening.” I 
didn’t understand him. “Office?” I asked. 

“Yes, I have an office at home. Come without fail.” 

He gave me his address. It was then that I knew that he too 
was from Secunderabad. 

“Sure,” I said. 

In those days, the streets in Kalasiguda, the area in which he 
lived, were just about ten to fifteen feet wide. The Tamil pundit, 
Rajabadar, who taught at the school I had studied in earlier, lived 
down one of those lanes. Ramakrishnaraju lived in the lane next 
to his. 

A handwritten name-board hung at the entrance to his house. 
“J. Ramakrishnaraju, B.A., Film Actor, Producer, Director.” 

It was a very old house. One entered it through a corridor. 
Ramakrishnaraju was sitting behind a large table in a room to 
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the right of the corridor. On seeing me he said, “Oh, you have 
come. Come in and sit.” 

I entered the room, but could not sit. The reason: the two chairs 
for the visitors in that room were placed close to the table. One 
couldn’t move them back, as they were placed against the wall. 
In other words, the two chairs were wedged in between the table 
and the wall. 

Ramakrishnaraju said, “Just climb over the chair and sit.” I stood 
up on the chair, then slowly eased my legs under the table and 
sat down. As I sat down, I began to worry about how I was going 
to get up from that position. 

He said, “I have been waiting only for you since morning.” 

“How could I come in the morning, when I have college? Well, 
when did you get a B.A.? I thought you were still a student?” 

“I have left the college.” 

“But you. came yesterday.” 

“I had to meet you and two others. Even at the last meeting, 
I didn’t sing.” 

“I didn’t attend the last meeting. Besides, when did you pass 
your B.A.?” | 

“In which class did I study?” 

“B.A.” 

“Sol” 

I did not probe his educational qualifications any further. “Why 
did you ask me to come?” 

“Did you see the board outside?” 

“What board?” 

“My name-board.” 

“Yes, I saw it.” 

“I am going to make a film.” 

“What?” 

“Make a f-i-l-m.” 

Those days it was unimaginable for simple folks like Ramak- 
rishnaraju and me to relate to a thing like film-making. Of course, 
simple folks like Ramakrishnaraju and me could not even dream 
of making a film. One believed that the film world belonged to 
the denizens and the Demi-Gods of the Heavens. I had never given 
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a moment's thought to films. I was happy just seeing them. During 
the stunt scenes I would get up on the bench and clap; during 
the love scenes I would try to ward off sleep. I had nothing more 
to do with films. 

“I can sense your doubts—‘How would this fellow ever be able 
to make a film?’” 

I did not reply. 

“Producing a film is not all that difficult. For the past six months, 
I have been in correspondence with many regarding this matter.” 
Ramakrishnaraju opened one of the drawers of the table, took 
out about half a dozen envelopes and threw them on the table. 
On every envelope, an advertisement for some film or the other 
was printed in a corner. I leaned forward to pick one of them 
up but Ramakrishnaraju swept them all up into his hand in a 
flash. Then, as if to appease me, said, “This is a letter from B.N. 
Reddy. And this is from H.M. Reddy. This is from Balijapalli Lax- 
mikantha Kavi. This is a letter written by the Manager of Rohini 
Studio.” 

I sat there unmoved. 

“Everyone of them asks me to visit Madras once. You realize 
that we must go to Madras, if we want to make a film?” 

I sat there unable to move. 

“Look, you sing well, and I sing well too. Why should we waste 
our talent on these college punks? When I go to Madras to make 
the film, you must come with me. Even if it is a Telugu film, 
nothing can be done in Madras without a Tamilian’s help.” 

“Oh, now I understand. That’s why you were so solicitous.” 

“Why do you talk like that? On that very day, when you sang 
at the college, I decided that you and I are brothers.” 

| jumped to my feet. But sat down at the same speed, when 
my knees hit the table causing me excruciating pain. “Those who 
claim brotherhood are most treacherous,” I said. 

“How have I betrayed you?” asked Ramakrishnaraju pathetically. 
But, by then, I had extricated myself by pulling out one leg after 
the other from under the table, and managed to stand up on the 
chair. From there I got onto the table. “Careful...Careful! Mind 
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the fan!” shouted Ramakrishnaraju. I jumped down and left the 
room. 

For the next two or three days, I did not think about him. He 
had stopped coming to college. I did miss him when I did not 
hear his voice at the Telugu association meeting that week. Even 
Rajayya’s kaarasev did not taste all that good that day. 

Suddenly, I felt like seeing Ramakrishnaraju again. At that age, 
I was neither philosophical nor spiritual. But his categorical state- 
ment that he was going to make a film, appeared to have torn 
the veil of Maya which had, until then, clouded my vision. 

That evening, I went to his house. He was not at home. Pursuing 
a hunch, I went to the Taj Mahal Restaurant, which was a quarter 
of a mile away from there. It had opened just six months earlier. 
But within that short period it had gained such popularity that 
many used to stand in groups in front of it and gossip until about 
eight o’clock before they dispersed. All the film magazines pub- 
lished in the world were sold at the hotel’s paan shop. Ramak- 
rishnaraju was there. On seeing, me he said, “Come, come, I have 
been waiting all day only for you.” 

I was a bit surly. “Come, let’s have a cup of coffee,” he said 
invitingly. 

“I don’t want coffee.” 

“Then, have a masala dosai. Come.” 

I followed him into the restaurant. Those days, in Secunderabad, 
masala dosai was available only in three restaurants. Arya Bhavan, 
Anandha Bhavan, and Taj Mahal. While the other restaurants 
charged four annas for a masala dosai, it was priced at five annas 
in the Taj Mahal Restaurant. That would be thirty-one paise today. 

“One maska masala, two plates,” ordered Ramakrishnaraju. 

The waiter at the Taj Mahal, who was wearing a uniform, shouted 
in the direction of the kitchen, “Two masalas!” 

“No, no! One masala and two plates!” shouted Ramakrishnaraju. 

Annoyed, the boy shouted, “Cancel two masalas!” Then he asked 
Ramakrishnaraju, “What is it you want?” 

“I want one masala dosai.” 

“Why didn’t you say so at first? If you say two plates, it only 
means two dosais.” 
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“No. I only wanted an empty plate along with a plate of dosai.” 

Finally, after eating our dosai, we came out. “Do you want a 
bidi?” Raju asked. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Come, let’s now go to the office.” 

“Why? Let’s discuss things here.” 

“No, we can discuss official matters only in the office. Let's 


LA 
go. 


We went to his house. 

“The name of our company is J.J. Pictures. Your initial is J. and 
my initial is also J. Whether you like it or not, others will think 
we are brothers.” 

“Why my name? I know nothing.” 

“I have started this venture, only in the hope of having your 
full support.” 

“Why do you want to drag me into this? Did I ask you to make 
a film? I think you are trying to get me into some kind of trouble.” 

“Upon my honour, I promise! I have never had such thoughts.” 

In matters involving anyone’s honour, I have always been at 
a loss for words or action. 

While I was in a state of impasse, a middle-aged woman came 
into the room and switched off the light. We were now sitting 
in semi-darkness. 

“All right. What film?” 

“Krishna-Arjuna Yudham. The battle between Krishna and Ar- 
juna.” 

“A mythological? Wasn’t one such film released recently?” 

“No. That was Rama-Anjaneya Yudham.” 

“Not that. It had a one-word title.” 

“Krishna Leela.” 

“No. One word.” 

“Bheeshma.” 

“Yes! Yes! That’s it! I saw it at Chitra Talkies. It was a very 
good film.” 

“Our film will be better than that.” 

“Who will be Krishna?” While asking that question, I was sure 
that it would be I who would play Krishna. 
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“Raghuramaiyya.” 

Raghuramaiyya was a famous Telugu stage-actor. He had acted 
in a film called “Gollakhama” and had become an instant success 
even in films. 

I was up in an instant, but banged my knee against the table. 
Ignoring the pain, I somehow extricated myself from the chair, 
twisting and turning my limbs and myself into impossible positions, 
and got out of the room. Ramakrishnaraju did not utter another 
word. The middle-aged woman, who had switched off the lights 
in the office room, was standing at the main entrance. Seeing the 
speed with which I came rushing out, she stepped aside. I walked 
very fast even on the street. 

I could not dismiss that meeting lightly. I was not to get the 
part of Krishna in a film to be made by a fellow who was good 
for nothing! Anger welled up within me. But, at the same time, 
the words he had uttered came repeatedly to my mind: “I’m depend- 
ing on you.” “J.J. Pictures.” “Upon my honour, I promise.” In 
a few days even I wondered: “How would I look in Krishna’s 
role? I would look like a famine-stricken Krishna. Buck teeth, in 
addition a crooked tooth. If a film were to be made on Kuchelar, 
the mendicant-Brahmin devotee of Krishna, I could perhaps 
demand the lead role.” 

I went to his office again. 

He was sitting in his usual chair. “Come, come. I’ve been waiting 
for you since morning.” 

“Don’t you ever say that again. I’m tired of hearing that.” 

“Alright. I won’t. That day you were so angry that you didn’t 
listen to me carefully. Although I can sing very well, how would 
people know that, if they don’t know me in the first place? That 
is why I have cast a star like Raghuramaiyya in the role of Krishna. 
Look, this is a letter from Raghuramaiyya.” 

“I’m tired of listening to that also.” 

“The most important role, next to Krishna, is for you.” 

I showed absolutely no interest in what he said. 

“You are Sahadevan.” 

“What role is that? Sounds like some valet?” 
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“Nothing like that. You have lots to say. On top of that you 
have a long song to sing.” 

That won me over. I became one of the Js in his J.J. 

“We don’t need even forty-thousand. Twenty thousand should 
be enough. We can complete the film. Everyone has agreed to 
receive payments four months after the release of the film.” 

“All right. Which wife of Arjuna appears in this story? Draupadi 
or Subadra?” 

“Both. But Draupadi has a bigger role.” 

“Who will be Draupadi?” 

“G. Varalakshmi.” 

I was filled with jealousy. Barely two months ago G. 
Varalakshmi’ s film Mudhatti Raathiri was released in Chitra Talkies. 
Was that her first or second film? It was produced and directed 
by her husband, Prakash Rao, himself. In every scene, G. 
Varalakshmi looked like an angel. I could not imagine this dwarf 
next to her. 

“You would not even reach up to her shoulders!” I said. 

“T have already thought about that. Look here.” Ramakrishnaraju 
stood up on the chair. 

“Careful! Fan!” 

“I'm safe on the chair. How do I look now?” 

“You look like a student being punished for not answering ques- 
tions.” 

“Not that. Am I tall or not?” 

“Can you become tall by just standing on a chair?” 

“If I stood on a chair and G. Varalakshmi on the floor?” 

“Wouldn't the audience laugh if they saw you standing on the 
chair in every scene?” 

“Why should they see the chair? The camera would show me 
only up to chest. It would be all right then.” 

“It would be all right if both of you were to stand in one place 
and talk. But how would you shoot scenes which showed you 
walking or running?” 

“Even then I would not run. I would let the camera run.” 

“How would you make the camera run?” 

“When you travel by train, the telegraph poles appear to run 
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in the opposite direction. But, in truth, you are moving. Likewise, 
if I stood still and let the camera run on castors, I would appear 
to be running.” 

Although his explanation appeared to be workable, I could not 
bring myself to accept it. This dwarf with G. Varalakshmi! 

“How would you get horses and elephants for the battle scenes?” 

“IT have thought about that too and made arrangements. Look 
here!” Ramakrishnaraju opened a drawer and took out a big role 
of film. 

“What is that?” 

“Have you seen the film Palnaati Yudham?’ 

“Yes.” 

“All those battle scenes are in this reel.” 

“So what?” 

“I will insert them, as they are, in my film.” 

“You scoundrel!” I shouted. 

“Nothing wrong in doing that. Everyone lifts at least a few scenes 
from other films. We will lift these, that’s all.” 

“Won't the audience know?” 

“No. Because shots of Raghuramaiyya and myself will be inserted 
in between. It would then appear that our forces are fighting against 
each other.” 

I was speechless. In this rickety old run-down town, in a locality 
full of lanes, in a room where one had to perform acrobatics to 
sit in a chair, a genius was at work! 

Ramakrishnaraju spoke again, “Why twenty thousand? Even 
ten thousand would do. Can you bring ten thousand rupees?” 

In those days, for me, evena hundred rupees was only an abstract 
idea. If I had ten rupees, I would have stretched the sum for one 
month. 

“I have no idea how much that is.” 

“We don’t even need ten thousand. Justa thousand rupees would 
do. Both of us could go to Madras, complete the film and return.” 

“Do you mean that a thousand rupees are enough?” 

“More than enough. What expenses will we have there? Everyone 
has promised to work gratis to complete the film. Even, G. 
Varalakshmi has written...” 
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“A letter.” 

“Correct. Therefore, it would be enough if you brought thousand 
rupees.” 

“I don’t have any money. I came because you asked me to. 
I know nothing about making films.” 

“Wouldn’t you be able to borrow the money from someone?” 

“I? Occasionally, I have borrowed a rupee or half-a-rupee from 
Harigopal. I know no one who would lend me a thousand. In 
the first place, I wouldn’t even know how to count a thousand 
rupees.” 

“Being a Tamilian, I thought you would have a lot of money 
at home.” 

“My father earns a hundred rupees a month. That is spent within 
a week: twenty for rice, twenty for other provisions and twenty 
for milk. I am sure that even my father does not know how to 
count a thousand rupees.” 

Ramakrishnaraju was sunk in thought. It had become quite dark. 
The elderly woman came in and switched on the light. 

“Who's that?” I asked. 

“My mother,” replied Ramakrishnaraju in a disinterested voice. 

“Where’s your father?” 

“In our native town.” 

“Only you and your mother live here?” 

“Yes. We have rented this house because of my studies. Well, 
do you have any ideas about getting the money?” 

“I told you, I am incapable of even counting a thousand rupees.” 

Ramakrishnaraju began to think again. Then he looked at me 
askance. “Would you do as I suggest?” he asked. 

“What?” 

“I know someone.” 

“Who?” 

He mentioned a name. It was the name of a big jewel-merchant 
in our town. 

“Can we get the money from him?” 

“Yes. But you must put your signature to it.” 

“My signature?” 
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“Yes. If you and I| sign on a one anna stamp, we would get 
the money.” 

I was surprised. “A signature on a postal-stamp has that much 
value?” 

“It is not a postal-stamp. It is like a postal-stamp. Are you 
prepared to sign?” 

“Prepared? If you had the stamp now, I would sign right away.” 

“It is not that simple. I will have to first meet him and prepare 
the documents...then both of us will have to sign them in his 
presence to get the money. I hope you have no objection to signing?” 

“What objection could I have? I never knew one could get so 
much money for a mere signature.” 

“Come next Wednesday. By then I would have made all the 
arrangements. After that you should not back out.” 

“IT promise, I will never do that.” 

I came out. The evening appeared to have a new meaning. A 
thousand rupees for my signature! 

I was in a state of bliss! I waited for the following Wednesday, 
poised precariously on a razor’s edge. The moment we got the 
money, we must leave for Madras. There, we must be careful not 
to be seen by anyone known to us. We must complete the film 
quickly and return. Ramakrishnaraju had said that we could finish 
it within a month. How was I to account for my absence away 
from home for one month? Should I say ‘a cricket tour’? But sup- 
posing someone asked, “How could such a tour be arranged when 
the exams are round the corner?” We should have answers 'to all 
such questions. First, we must put our signatures and get the 
money. 

On Wednesday morning, I was very restless. After eating, I os- 
tensibly left for college on my cycle, but went straight to 
Ramakrishnaraju’s house. 

There, my attention was first drawn to the fact that his name- 
board had been wrenched out. Next, I saw a stranger, about six 
feet tall, standing at the entrance. He had a powerfully built body. 
He had tied his saffron-coloured cotton handloom dhoti in the 
traditional fashion. His jubba, made from material of the same 
colour, was loosely stitched. In his mouth was a dark fat cheroot; 
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he must have made the cheroot himself, selecting a big, full, tobacco 
leaf and rolling it. 

The look he gave me was not very encouraging. 

Swallowing hard, I asked, “Is J. Ramakrishnaraju here?” 

At that moment, Ramakrishnaraju’s face appeared at the window 
next to the entrance. “Go away! Go away!” he gesticulated wildly, 
with panic and dismay on his face. 

I fled from there. 

But I did not go far. Where that lane met Oxford Street, I stopped 
and waited under the shade of a tree. 

My hunch was not wrong. In ten minutes Ramakrishnaraju ap- 
peared. “Lost! Everything is lost!” he wailed. 

“What? What is lost?” 

He looked at me. Then he flung his arms around me and started 
to sob pathetically. 

His mother had written to his father that he had joined the 
films. His father was in Secunderabad the next day and had torn 
up all the papers pertaining to his film project. “He tore up all 
the letters I had received and set fire to them,” he sobbed. 

“What a pity, I didn’t read even one of them.” 

“T told him that I was not going to act in films but only make 
films. For that he tied me up and gave a thrashing.” He showed 
me his shoulders and back. There were swellings and weals the 
size of drumsticks in many places. 

I was shaken. “What's all this?” I asked. He was overcome with 
grief. He leaned on my shoulder again and started to cry again. 

Two street urchins who were passing by, stopped, came near 
us, and stood there watching us. “Go, go away!” I shouted and 
drove them away. Then, slowly, I walked Ramakrishnaraju in the 
direction of Kingsway. Taj Mahal Restaurant could be seen at a 
distance. 

“Ramakrishnaraju, shall we eat masala dosai?” I asked. 

“I have no money.” 

“T have. Come.” 

After we had taken our seats, I placed an order for one masala 
dosai and asked for an empty plate. Ramakrishnaraju said, “I wasn’t 
given anything to eat since last night.” 
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I did not share the dosai with him. After he had finished eating, 
I gave the cashier the one-rupee I had and got eleven annas back. 

Ramakrishnaraju appeared to have calmed down a bit. “I hope 
that at least you will have something to do with films. Hereafter, 
I cannot dream of films in this birth,” he said. 

“Don’t talk like that.” 

“Would you do me another favour?” 

“Tell me.” 

“Do you have some money with you?” 

“For you?” 

“No. Do you know Rasheed’s cycle repair-shop?” 

“Isn't that the one behind Monda?” 

“Yes. I had asked Rasheed to paint a small name-board.” 

“I should get it from him and give it to you? Is that it?” 

“For Heaven’s sake don’t do that! My father would kill me if 
he saw it. You take it from Rasheed and keep it with you carefully. 
I will take it from you later.” 

“All right. How much should I give Rasheed?” 

“One rupee.” 

I bit my lip. He could have told me that half-an-hour ago. 

“All right. I’ll do that,” I said. 

“I must be going. Don’t forget me.” 

Ramakrishnaraju staggered towards his house. I went straight 
to Rasheed’s shop. 

“What, Sir?” asked Rasheed. 

“Ramakrishnaraju had asked you to paint a board. Is it ready?” 

“In Telugu and English?” 

“Must be.” 

“It is ready. Take a look.” 

Rasheed took out a tin-sheet and gave it to me. On one side 
of it, against a black background, a line of Telugu letters had been 
drawn in white paint. Below that was written in English: ‘J. Ramak- 
rishnaraju, Acter, Preducer, Directer’. All the words had an ‘e’ 
where there should have been an ‘o’. 

I just took it without a word. “How much?” I asked. “Whatever 
you give me, sir,” he said. 

I gave him eight annas. He took them without a murmur. I 
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gave him three annas more, all the money | had. “That's enough, 
sir,” he said. 

“How much for overhauling a bicycle?” I asked. 

“One rupee.” 

“Isn't it twelve annas?” 

“When was that, sir? That was when jowar was sold at eight 
seers a rupee. Now, you get only four seers for a rupee.” 

“I'll bring my bicycle next week,” I said and, instead of going 
to the college, I went home, wrapped Ramakrishnaraju’s name- 
board in a white sheet of paper and put it carefully in my box 
of clothes. 

A week later, I went to his house. The house was empty. 
Ramakrishnaraju’s father had taken him away to his native town. 

On the Wednesday when I had last seen him, either Sukran, 
or Guru, or some other Lord of the Nine Planets must have been 
ruling his tongue. He had said ‘Goodbye’ to films for good. But 
as for me? I joined the films and suffered hell for years. I was 
buffeted, belittled, humiliated. Even after toiling for fifteen years, 
my salary never rose above two-hundred rupees. When I finally 
gave up my job, my employer gave me, with a generous heart, 
an additional amount of a month’s salary as a token of his ap- 
preciation. 

I must write a word about my shoulders. I have lost count of 
all those who have leaned on them and shed tears! Hindu, Muslim, 
Sikh, Christian, Parsi...(this truly sounds like our National Anthem 
“Janaganamana’” ). Once I had to spend a year in the United States 
of America. Strangely, even there, a Korean, an Indonesian, a 
Japanese woman, an American girl, a Hungarian lady—all of them 
had let their sorrows drip down my shoulders. As for me, I am 
yet to find a shoulder on which I can unburden the sorrows which 
fill my soul to the brim. Even if I found one, I would perhaps 
be incapable of crying. Perhaps my tears have dried up under 
the burden of other people’s sorrows. 

Now, a final word about Ramakrishnaraju’s name-board. It is 
still there with my clothes. Twenty eight years! Everytime I look 
‘at it, I feel within me extreme anguish. The board, i.e., the tin-sheet, 
still looks fresh and new. 
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If any of you know the whereabouts of Ramakrishnaraju, please 
get in touch with me. I would like to return his name-board to 


him. 


KRISHNAPILLAI, GOVINDAN NAIR ANDI 


vanished the moment he saw me. 
“Good morning, Sir,!” he said. 

Now, one of the things I hate is adding another “good morning” 
to all the “good mornings.” I have always thought the greeting, 
‘good morning’ to be a bit absurd. Surely, it is better to ask people, 
“How are you?” or “Are you are getting married?” and so on? 
Anyway, what does ‘good’ in ‘good morning’ mean? Whatever 
it means, that day the morning didn’t seem to be a good one 
to me. 

“Programme Officer Mani asked me to send three vehicles to 
the garage for servicing,” he said, with a frown on his face. 

“Did he? Send them.” 

“Sir, he said that he hadn’t made a prior booking for them at 
Tvs 

“Why not? Do you know what that means?” 

Govindan Nair stood quietly with a tortured look on his face. 

“Do you know what you are talking about? First, you tell me 
they haven’t been booked. Then you ask me to send them for 
servicing. No one at TVS would touch them if you send them 
without making a booking. Everyone knows how arrogant they 
are!” 

“Sir, it was Programme Officer Srinivasan who asked me to 
send them.” 

“Was it Mani or Srinivasan?” 

“Srinivasan told me that Mani had told him.” 

“So why didn’t you tell me that Srinivasan had told you that 
Mani had told him?” 

Govindan Nair stood before me with the pained look of a martyr 
on his face. I sympathized with his plight. But how could I work 
with someone who made a mess of everything? I didn’t say anything 
to him about his work. 

“T’ll take care of everything, Govindan Nair. By the way, if Mani 
finds out that you call Srinivasan a Programme Officer, he'll tear 
you apart.” 


\ ll the joy and freedom radiating from Govindan Nair’s face 
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“Why, Sir?” 

He obviously hadn't heard of the story of Kovalan and Kannaki. 
It's a classic Tamil story about dismemberment. Even if he had, 
he couldn’t have read it in Tamil. 

“Srinivasan is not an officer.” 

“Doesn't he work in the office?” 

“Yes, but everyone who works in an office is not an officer.” 

“I call everyone an officer. Even if no one calls me an officer, 
I call everyone an officer.” 

That was another problem I had with him. He seemed to regard 
me as a rival. I was sincerely willing to call him an ‘officer’, indeed, 
even a ‘boss’, but for some reason he believed that I was responsible 
for denying him the promotion he deserved. I personally don’t 
care for hierarchical divisions between ‘high’ and ‘low’. But work 
has to be done and someone has to be held responsible for it. 
Thus, if a few vehicles suddenly broke down, I would be held 
accountable for the disruption of work. No one would bother Govin- 
dan Nair. 

The telephone had been out of order for two days. Cable fault. 
When the telephone staff said, “Cable fault,” it sounded as if they 
were saying, “Shut up and wait, instead of pestering us every 
other minute.” The intercom wire had burnt out because of constant 
voltage fluctuations and needed to be replaced. Fortunately, no 
major job had been planned for the next three or four days. SO, 
I thought, I could get all the vehicles repaired and serviced during 
that time. Programme Mani’s cousin was the Assistant Works 
Manager at TVS. That was why we had evolved the practice of 
sending our vehicles for repairs to TVS through Mani. However, 
this practice was fraught with many difficulties. A vehicle sent 
to TVS with one problem came back with three new problems. 
Mani was too timid to confront his cousin. One day, Mani’s cousin 
snubbed him in my presence—"This vehicle, which should have 
been sent to the junk yard, is now in running condition. It is good 
enough for your tin-boxes." 

I vacated my chair for Govindan Nair to occupy and went to 
see Mani. My room had enough space only for one table and one 


chair. 
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One half of the door to Mani’s room could be pushed open 
to about three-quarters of its span. If one opened it and stepped 
into the room, it always sprang back and smashed into one’s back. 
More people had been hit on the forehead or on the back of the 
head by Manis ‘half-door’ than had been injured in road accidents. 
We had often asked the company’s carpenter to take the door 
off and throw it away. Mani, however, had always prevented him 
from removing it on some pretext on the other. This time the door 
nearly knocked me out. 

“Look here, Mani leave this transport business entirely to me,” 
I said, as I walked into the room which was in semi-darkness. 

“What did Govindan Nair tell you? Hasn’t he sent the vehicles 
yet?” 

“Why do all of you confuse him with contradictory instructions? 
I don’t have the patience to deal with both you and him at the 
some time. If you continue to poke your nose into matters concerned 
with transport, I will resign my job at once and leave.” 

“Please don’t do that, Sir,” said a voice from a corner. Till then, 
I hadn’t noticed the presence of another man in the room. 

“Who are you?” 

“I am Krishnapillai, Sir.” 

“Which Krisnnapillai?” 

“Krishnapillai, the watchman. The last time I went to my village, 
it was you who wrote out my application for a loan.” 

“Oh, Krishnapillai! Wasn’t that four or five years ago? You never 
came back.” 

“That's why I have come back now.” 

“Mani, how can this man come back after going on leave for 
four or five years?” 

“I have referred the matter to the Boss. Let’s see,” Mani replied. 

When I got back to my room, Govindan Nair stood up. 

“Sit, sit. Please continue to sit in that chair,” I said. 

“Why, Sir?” Govindan Nair asked irritably. 

“Don’t get irritated. I have made arrangements for the vehicles. 
From now on no one will bother you...Well, when did this Krish- 
napillai return? Hasn’t his name been struck off the rolls?” 

“IT don’t know, Sir.” 
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“Aren't both of you from the same village in Kerala?” 

“I don’t know, Sir.” 

I didn’t feel like making any further inquiries. 

There was no reason for me to remember Krishnapillai. Less 
than a month after he had joined the firm, he had disappeared. 
Even the fact that I had written out a loan application for him, 
I learnt only from him. He used to be a well-built man with a 
moustache, like Bhimasena. Perhaps, Bhimasena, too, had a mous- 
tache like him. I hadn’t been able to see his face very clearly in 
Mani’s room. But I wondered what had happened to his moustache. 

Suddenly, I heard a blood-curdling scream. I leapt out of my 
room. Everyone ran towards the main gate. I, too, rushed towards 
it. There I saw Krishnapillai writhing on the ground. I ran to him 
and held his head in my hands to prevent it from hitting the 
ground. But by then he had hurt himself and was bleeding profusely. 
His grey hair had turned red. I thrust an empty match-box, which 
someone had thrown away, into his mouth. It took a long time 
for his convulsions to subside. 

“If someone can give me a hand, we can take him inside,” I 
said. No one wanted to volunteer to touch a man afflicted with 
epilepsy. I spotted Govindan Nair and called out to him, “Govindan 
Nair, take hold of his legs.” 

Krishnapillai’s dhoti was soaking wet. I guessed that was the 
reason for Govindan Nair’s hesitation. So, I said loudly, “ Alright, 
you hold his head.” But by then, two people had got hold of 
Krishnapillai’s legs and had lifted him up. The three of us carried 
him under the shade of a tree. My hands and clothes were sticky 
with Krishnapillai’s blood, sweat and saliva. 

I didn’t speak to Govindan Nair. I went to the water-tap in 
the garden and cleaned my hands and clothes as best as I could. 
Doctors: say that epilepsy is not contagious, but even the man 
from his village had refused to touch him. Epilepsy is a problem 
if the patient is corpulent. Even if the convulsions last only for 
a minute, they can inflict injuries which take months to heal. 
Krishnapillai’s face was badly scarred. 

After an hour, Krishnapillai came to take leave of me. The moment 
Govindan Nair saw him, he became tense. I suddenly remembered 
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that it was Govindan Nair who had recommended him for a job. 
Krishnapillai was still built like Bhimasena. But he was now an 
aged Bhimasena. He had come back to reclaim his job as a 
watchman. 

That night, Govindan Nair said, “I am going home now, Sir.” 

By then my anger had subsided. “Just a minute,” I said. He 
waited. 

I closed the drawer in my desk and locked it. “Come, let's go,” 
I said. 

“Where?” Govindan Nair, asked. 

“To Krishnapillai’s house.” 

“T don’t know where he lives.” 

“Really?” 

He started walking without protest. I went with him. We crossed 
the street and entered a lane. 

“Is it far? Can’t we take a bus?” I asked. 

He continued to walk in silence. I was angry that I had to put 
up with his sullenness. “Where the hell are you going?” I shouted. 

“Didn’t you say you wanted to goto that scoundrel’s house?” 

“Who is a scoundrel?” 

“The one who was kicking and writhing in the dirt today.” 

There is no other invective which has as sharp an edge as 
‘scoundrel’. I wondered what was wrong with this fellow. Then 
I suddenly remembered. Govindan Nair had been irritable with 
-every one for days after Krishnapillai had disappeared. Although, 
Govindan Nair wasn’t an officer, he had some of the traits of an 
officer. 

In the darkness, I realized there were huts on the bank of the 
river Cooum when I saw their shadows on the glittering water. 

“Go there and ask,” Govindan Nair said, and left. 

At that moment, I made a firm decision never to allow Govindan 
Nair the privilege of sitting in my chair again. 

Splashing through the mud and stumbling over the dry ground, 
I reached the first hut. I was unable to tell one hut from another. 
Three or four women were sitting and gossiping outside the hut. 
They looked at me suspiciously. Before I could ask them anything, 
one of them said, “There is no one here.” 
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“I am looking for someone called Krishnapillai,” I said. 

“There is no ‘Pillai’ or ‘Killai’ here.” 

“Pillai is a Malayalee. He is tall and welt built. 

They looked at each other. Then one of them asked, “Whom 
do you want?” 

“A Malayalee. He came back recently after a long absence.” 

“Isn't he the one who went to jail?” 

“That I don’t know.” 

“A Malayalee?” 

To 

“His face is full of scars?” 

“Yes,- yes.” 

“That man doesn’t live here anymore. You see that building 
on the river bank? Go there. You'll find him.” 

I went to that building: Once there had been a plan to ply boats 
on the Cooum river. After a pier had been constructed, the plan 
had been abandoned. A few women were cooking rice on the 
steps of the pier. Krishnapillai was sitting and leaning against a 
pillar. I called out his name. He looked up at me with a start. 
It took him sometime to recognize me in the dark. 

“What, you...Sir!” 

“How are you now? You looked terrible when you were writhing 
on the ground.” 

“IT am fine when I don’t get an attack. I only had a few scratches. 
How did you get here?” 

“Govindan Nair guided me.” 

He didn’t say anything. 

“Why did you come back to Madras? So many people saw you 
fall down in a fit. Who will employ you again?” 

“I get these fits very rarely.” 

“That may be true. But what would happen if you fell down 
at the gate in front of vehicle going in or coming out? Why 
don’t you go back to your village?” 

“T have come from there, Sir.” 

“Can't you do something there? What were you doing there 
all these years? By the way, were you in jail?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 
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“Do people in our office know that?” 

“I don’t know, Sir.” 

“Everyone here seems to know.” 

He was silent. 

“Don’t delay any longer, Krishnapillai. Find a cure for your 
fits immediately.” 

“I do take my medicines, Sir. I took them even when I was 
here with Govindan Nair. In jail, they refused to give me the 
medicine I was used to, but gave me another. Now I get an attack 
every five or six days.” 

“I am very sorry to hear that. I don’t know how we can give 
you your job back. What happened between you and Govindan 
Nair?” 

“Nothing.” 

“He is irritable with everyone. Today, he was even more so.” 

“He’s a good man, Sir.” 

“That's why we tolerate him. Otherwise, we would have sent 
a sour-face like him home the very next day.” 

“Do you know what happened when I left for my village the 
last time?” 

“How would I know?” 

“His woman got into my train. I didn’t know about it, nor did 
he.” 

“Woman? You mean his wife?” 

“His wife lives in the village, Sir. Even his woman is from a 
neighbouring village. I protested, but she insisted on running away 
with me. Everyone said that I had abducted Govindan Nair’s 
woman. Now everyone knows the truth. But that day, my wife, 
Govindan Nair’s wife and one or two others got together and 
humiliated me. I attacked my wife with a knife, but I missed her 
and struck his wife. She wasn’t seriously injured, but I was sent 
to jail.” 

“For how many years?” 

“Four. But I was released after the third year. By then my fits 
had become worse.” 

I wondered if I should have gone so far as to tell him that 
he couldn’t have his job back. Had I gone there because my hands 
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had been smeared by his blood, sweat and saliva? Even my brother 
had had two such attacks. In those days there was no treatment 
for epilepsy. My brother had finally committed suicide by 
hanging himself. 

“See you later, Krishnapillai. Do you have enough money to 
meet your expenses?” 

“I do, Sir.” 

One of the women cooking rice approached us. She whispered 
something in Krishnapillai’s ear and walked towards the road. 
Krishnapillai walked over to the oven. 

The next day, Govindan Nair was a little pleasanter than usual. 
But he didn’t inquire after Krishnapillai on his own. It was I who 
spoke to him when I had some free time. 

“I met Krishnapillai,” I said. 

“I know that, Sir. I took you there.” 

“He had been sent to Jail.” 

Govindan Nair didn’t say anything. 

“He has come back with his wife,” I said. Now, Govindan Nair 
became tense. 

“You know, don’t you?” he said. 

Govindan Nair looked at me searchingly for a moment. Then 
he asked again, “Don’t you know, Sir?” 


“What?” 

“That she’s not his wife?” 
“Then?” 

“She’s my wife.” 

“What?” 


“When he ran away from here a few years ago, my woman 
had eloped with him. Now, he has come back with my wife.” 

I was puzzled. What made Krishnapillai so attractive to Govindan 
Nair’s women? Perhaps, it was his moustache. 
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A view from Kuari Pass. 
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A view from the Gangotri glacier. 
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Looking into Tibet from Lipu Pass. Gurla Mandhata, named after 
an ancient Indian sage-king, in the distance. 


A view of Mount Kailash from the North-East. 
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air was thick with a dark-blue fog—the senseless kind that 

on some mornings you find all over the place. The wind, 
too, was needle-sharp. Chaudhri looked up at the sky. It was over- 
cast; thick muddy clouds had materialized over the night. Morning 
had broken but there was nothing bright about it. “It will pour, 
taday it will,” Chaudhri mumbled. The basti, the settlement, was 
already awake, and ata few places people had already commenced 
their daily routine. Jamuna, Bisheshar’s wife, had emerged from 
the adjacent hut and was heading for the tap at the upper edge 
of the slope. Up there, near the water tap, Gobindi’s tea-shop had 
also opened, and the flame of her lantern was visible through 
the dense fog. 

Turning around Chaudhri looked down the slope. There were 
signs of activity at several places. People were up and moving 
even in the mud huts on either side of the rough alleyway. Outside 
some huts fires had been lit in the chullahs, the clay ovens. Now 
and then a girl from the basti, her head and face covered with 
a cotton shawl, could be seen rushing down the slope to attend 
to her work as domestic help in the house of her employer outside 
the basti. Traffic had resumed on the main road, and the honking 
of buses and trucks, though muffled in the thick fog, could be 
heard in the basti. 

Whenever it looked as if it was going to rain, Chaudhri would 
turn peevish. Today it was foggy as well as overcast, and the 
rain could start pouring anytime now. There was just no point 
in setting up the barber's chair today; no one would come for 
a haircut in such foul weather. This day appeared to be a dead 
duck. He felt like forgetting all about work and having a smoke; 
he even took out a bidi from the pocket of his loose blue kurta. 
But he changed his mind and instead of squatting against the wall 
of his own hut, he started for Gobindi’s tea- shop. Yesterday Hira, 
Dhanna, and some others had gone to see the administrator. They 
had remained away throughout the day. Did they succeed in their 
mission? What fate awaited the basti? What did the government 
authorities say? Did they say anything at all? Each morning without 
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fail, Gobindi’s shop served as the meeting point for many in the 
basti who always stopped there before leaving for work. Some 
at least must be already there. 

As Chaudhri approached the tea-shop, he could see that a bunch 
of residents had already collected there. From a distance he could 
catch Hira’s high-pitched voice. “I made obeisance to him with 
folded hands and then humbly pleaded, ‘Malik, Master, is this 
your justice that we masons should toil building houses for others 
but should not have a place to call our own? Shall we, who provide 
roofs to others, have no roof over our poor heads? Rains are ap- 
proaching, Malik. Do notrender us homeless at sucha time, please.’” 

“And what did the Sahib reply?” asked someone. 

“He is a noble soul. He patiently listened to us. Actually all 
top officers are noble by nature; it’s only the ones below who 
are bastards.” 

Hira was continuing when Chaudhri entered the shop. “So, Hira, 
how was it? Could you bring them round to your viewpoint?” 
Chaudhri asked, sitting down at the chabutara, the elevated ex- 
tension, before the shop. Inside, there sat seven or eight persons 
from the basti. Hira was still wearing the same ceremonial attire—a 
large Rajasthani turban on the head and bright white clothes under 
a black waistcoat—which he had put on the day before for his 
visit to the administrator’s office. 

People sitting inside the shop took no notice of Chaudhri even 
when he entered. Although he had lived in the basti for a number 
of years, he was still regarded as a low-caste outsider. Whereas 
these people were Rajasthani, he was only an ahir by caste. On 
top of it, whereas they were masons and artisans, he was a mere 
barber. They lived integrated as a community with a panchayat, 
a community court, of their own. But Chaudhri had been cut off 
from his clan and community; there were barely three or four 
ahir families residing in the basti, and these too were isolated, 
estranged from one another. The mason, Hira, more or less ignored 
Chaudhri’s questions and went on unabated: ” Actually the entire 
case was ruined when the top officer passed us into the hands 
of his subordinate and asked us to discuss it with him. ‘He will 
explain the whole thing to you.’ It was at that very moment that 
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our case was spoiled. Everything went haywire after that. As a 
matter of fact, as soon as that junior officer came into the room, 
my intuition warned me, ‘Hira, the case is ruined. The owner himself 
has handed over the cow to the butcher.’ This voice of intuition 
was like a bird abruptly taking off; it left me all atremble and 
at once I knew we had lost our case.” 

“Why?” 

“What do you mean, why? That officer never allowed us to 
talk. He took us to his office and straightaway gave his ruling: 
‘You've got to vacate that site. All constructions raised there shall 
be demolished.’ Ask Ramprakash, he’ll bear me out. The moment 
he opened his mouth to say a word, the officer snubbed him. 
‘Whatever decision the government had to take has already been 
taken by it. Now do not argue.’ Incredible! Is this the way a man 
should talk? A man should always talk sweetly. Success, failure— 
these are in the hands of God, of course. But a man can at least 
be nice in his speech. After all, what do you gain by being rude 
to us? Luck favoured you, you became an officer. Luck scorned 
us, we ended up as labourers. Still, there’d be no harm if you 
talk a little nicely to us. Why do you kick at our turbans? We 
have come to your doorstep with an entreaty, it’s true, but you 
need not scrape the polish off our name. Our forebears were land- 
owners, and even now we have our own land in Rajasthan. But 
we became helpless when famine struck there, and had to migrate 
to Delhi to keep our children alive. You can at least talk to us 
sweetly.” 

“You can at least talk gently to us”—the sentence had become 
like the refrain in a song, and Hira had been repeating it ever 
so often. 

Chaudhri understood that the case was spoiled. Yesterday, ac- 
companied by two men from the basti, Hira had gone to call on 
the administrator. All of them were dressed up in their elaborate 
Rajasthani attire: a turban on the head, the eyes painted with lamp 
black, an angarakha, a multi-fold upper garment on the body, and 
a freshly oil-polished staff in the hand. Chaudhri himself had given 
them a shave, and when they were ready to leave he had jocularly 
said, “Now that your eyes are sparkling with lamp black, return 
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only after settling the case. Don’t come back empty-handed like 
the last time.” But the officer had dismissed them without allowing 
them to utter a single word. Indeed he had threatened he would 
order his peon to throw them out. 

“It is a matter of luck if you find an officer who is sympathetic 
and kind to you. Last time when there was talk of demolishing 
the basti, our officer listened to us for a full two hours and did 
not allow action on the file.” 

“Then yesterday you should have met the same noble soul again 
and prayed to him for help.” 

“But isn’t that what I’ve been telling you? If your luck doesn’t 
hold, the building collapses just when it’s ready. If he were still 
in charge of his old office, our problem would have been solved.” 

“So what did you accomplish?” 

“What? Is it for us to accomplish anything? With folded hands 
we went, with folded hands we returned.” 

“Why don’t you approach another officer? Why not meet a min- 
ister?” 

This time the response came from Mulraj: “I had warned you 
against plastering the huts. After all, it’s not our land, nor was 
it leased out to us.” 

“Well, we’d certainly have managed in mud huts if we were 
here only for a short while. But we’ve lived here for many years 
now. You cannot call it a crime if we’ve plastered our dwellings.” 

Mulraj, sitting in the iron chair, his legs crooked against his 
loins, was puffing at his bidi. Throughout yesterday, despite the 
cloudy weather, he had kept whitewashing a house; paint- marks 
were still there on his hands and feet. A few of the dots had dried 
on his face, too. 

“What is your advice, then? Should we miss work today?” 

“Miss work? But why? A case like this is not settled overnight. 
Even if they decide to evict us, it will take at least a month or 
two before anything happens. The file has to go right up to the 
top.” 

“As a matter of fact, this isn’t the first time they've talked of 
demolishing the basti. This has happened many times before. Who 
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knows this time also the basti may escape demolition. Who can 
look into the heart of the officer!” 

“They gave us a month's notice and that period is over.” 

“Don't worry about notices, they keep arriving almost everyday. 
They're routine things.” 

Gobindi was sitting beside the steaming tea-kettle. She said, 
“What sort of men are you that you should be so scared? Next 
time you go to meet the officer, take me along with you. I'll give 
him a chiding that he’ll remember all his life.” 

“What will you say to him, Princess?” 

“I'll say to him, ‘Give us legal rights over the land on which 
we have raised our huts, we shall pay for it. Why should you 
destroy what we have built with our own earnings? How can 
you cause us so much loss and also dispossess us?’ Men, you 
lost your voices before that officer. You only paraded your fine 
angarakhas in the court and then quietly came back.” 

“You do have a point,” said Mulraj. “Hira, we ought to have 
argued in this very way.” 

“Argue? But one can argue only if someone listens. Haven't 
we argued like that in the past? We have been arguing like that 
year after year. But did anyone hear us? I know not one but a 
dozen ways. I’m not a novice, I’ve built with these hands any 
number of houses.” 

“Have one more try today and take Gobindi with you, Hira. 
You have not even taken off your grand attire.” This was Chaudhri 
speaking in a jocular tone. 

Hira gave a slow, ponderous nod: “Everything will be all right 
if we could only find a good officer.” 

Noiselessly, Chaudhri stood up and left the chabutara. 

Far from being an ordinary ghetto or a slum, the basti was, 
in fact, nothing less than a Rajasthan in miniature, situated along 
a road in Delhi. After Independence, the city began to expand 
on all sides. More and more new colonies began to come up, and — 
attracted by the possibility of jobs, hordes of masons and artisans 
started to pour into Delhi from far and near. Wherever floods 
or famine struck, people would desert their dwellings and set out 
for Delhi. There were cases of entire families arriving here just 
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as there were cases of men alone migrating; and in some cases 
even young boys flocked to this city. And they came from all 
parts of the country, from nearby Rajasthan and Haryana as also 
from the villages of Punjab, but they also came from as far as 
the South. For masonry jobs, however, the majority came from 
Rajasthan. And those reaching here in search of work included 
not only masons and artisans and labourers but also washermen, 
barbers, paan-and-tea sellers and many others. As foundations 
began to be laid for houses, there cropped up, in the surrounding 
space, amidst the piles of iron and cement and brick, innumerable 
tiny huts for the workers. In these mud huts thick rotis were baked 
on clay chullahs; on the piles of clay and sand the children played 
and slept; and the sunset saw groups of women singing while 
returning from work to their family hearths. And the mud huts 
in which they lived were filled with warmth and intimacy. However, 
as soon as the concrete buildings raised their heads, the huts 
vanished into thin air along with their occupants. A network of 
lanes and compound walls emerged so that soon no one could 
guess that row after row of mud huts had once existed in that 
very place. 

But even after Ramesh Nagar became ready for occupation, the 
workers’ huts did not vanish but continued to be where they were. 
This happened because the huts were built at some distance from 
it, not right beside it. They were built along the main road on 
an uninhabited mound which itself stood somewhat apart in be- 
tween two slanting roads. It was here that the basti came up. At 
first, only a few isolated huts were erected at the bottom of the 
slope, then gradually clusters of huts rose up, and it appeared 
as if one by one they were climbing up the slope. Over the years, 
then, paths were constructed between the rows of huts. The artisans 
started asking their kith and kin to join them. Come over to Delhi, 
it’s a large city, we shall find a job for you, just come. And there 
really was no dearth of jobs. As soon as work was completed 
on Ramesh Nagar, it started on South Ramesh Nagar right next 
to it, and following its completion it was the turn of West Ramesh 
Nagar. When all the three were ready, work started on Pandava 
Nagar right behind. One after another, colonies were coming up, 
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and the city was continuing to sprawl. Then the basti huts began 
to be plastered. The residents here were masons and artisans, after 
all, and it was not difficult for then to brick up the floor or plaster 
a mud wall. Thus the masons and artisans continued to stay put 
in the same small basti. Their womenfolk gave up labour-work 
and took up chauka bartan, helping with household chores, in 
the Ramesh Nagar flats, while the men and their relatives began 
to commute by bus to distant construction sites; in this way, they 
ended up as the permanent residents of a small basti of their own. 
Anytime, morning or evening, the basti gave the impression of 
a Rajasthani township. Ghagras, loose round skirts, offering a lavish 
feast of colours; the feet below moving to the jingle of anklets; 
sharp Rajasthani paints sprinkled all around; and the outer walls 
of the huts all crowded, after the custom in Rajasthan, with pictures 
of peacocks, elephants and galloping steeds painted with the hand. 
In course of time, marriages began to be solemnised and panchayats 
established within the basti itself. Gradually dirt paths were 
replaced by paved alleyways, and flat hearth-slabs laid before the 
entrances to the huts. The city waterline passed along the slope, 
and so, after some manoeuvring, common taps were got installed 
at three points in the basti. Soon a few shops also came up where 
tea and provisions were sold. While working on a roof, Gobindi’s 
husband fell to his death, and the panchayat personalities fixed 
a tea-shop for the destitute widow. The huts now began to look 
firm and strong; side by side the links between the residents also 
grew strong. The basti now consisted of two generations, for a 
new generation had appeared on the scene, a generation of boys 
and girls that had no notion whatsoever of Rajasthan or its land. 
They were seen breezing through the basti and even into the lanes 
of Ramesh Nagar. The girls would wear lipstick, mark their 
foreheads with a bindi, get their photographs made, and, when 
television arrived, would manage to watch it in the evenings by 
peering through the windows of one house or another in Ramesh 
Nagar. Thanks to the radio and transistor sets, the basti began 
to resound with film songs. The new generation was being carried 
along the Delhi wave. There was no new movie which it did not 
watch, no film song which it did not hum. Every now and then, 
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there also sprouted a very odd scandal. Radha, Sahu’s daughter, 
herself the mother of two children, eloped with an outsider, a 
bus conductor. The youth were taking to drink, gambling and 
loitering: Whenever the elderly males collected at Gobindi’s shop, 
their conversation revolved around how to keep in check these 
young loafers and unruly girls. 

Some barbers, shoe-makers, and washermen from Haryana and 
U.P. had also settled near the lower, roadside end of this Rajasthani 
basti. Caste differences ruled out close alliances through marriage. 
Still, some social interaction and friendship was certainly develop- 
ing between the two groups. At first, Chaudhri, the barber, had 
lived in a mud hut at the bottom of the slope, but following the 
death of an old woman he had moved into her brick hut in the 
heart of the basti. To earn his living, Chaudhri used to set up 
his barber’s chair on the pavement of the main road. Thus, having 
lived in the basti for a number of years, he had become almost 
wholly integrated into the social life here. 

Having come out of the tea-shop, Chaudhri stepped up his pace 
and, with swift, determined strides, started to go down the slope. 
Whatever you can do must be done at once; there won't be another 
opportunity later on, he murmured and hurried on. His small eyes 
were flush with intense concentration. Striding down, his shoulders 
bent low, this tall swarthy fellow in a blue kurta looked more 
like a bear than a man. 

The air was now colder, and a spray-like drizzle had begun. 
The droplets landing on one’s face appeared to issue from the 
fog itself. These were light but struck the face and hands like sharp 
needles. The fog, however, began to lift; by its gentle winnowing 
pats, the cold wind had sifted and scattered it. The weather had 
begun to clear, and there again appeared the usual bustle in the 
paths of the basti. Unlike the menfolk who left for work a little 
later, for the women the day commenced quite early, for each 
performed the chauka bartan, the household chores, at several 
houses outside the basti. Before a number of huts, chullahs were 
already burning bright, and rotis were being baked for the working 
menfolk. 


As Chaudhri passed by his hut, he found that his middle-aged 
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wife, unkept as ever, was blowing air into the damp firewood 
in her chullah. Seeing her husband pass by, she said with a grimace, 
“You are late. Aren’t you going to work today?” Chaudhri did 
not halt but shouted, “In such a foul weather, do you expect your 
father to come for a shave? Can’t you see how cloudy and wet 
it is!” 

“Have a glass of tea then, shall I make it for you?” she said, 
but this only added to his anger. “Wake up Basanti and get her 
to tidy herself. I shall be back soon.” 

Chaudhri maintained a brisk pace until he arrived at the shop 
of Bulaki Ram at the lower end of the slope. The shop had opened, 
and the lame tailor, one of his hands holding a broom and the 
other supporting his back, was hopping continually as he swept 
the space in front of his shop. On a high wire across the chabutara 
were hung some newly stitched garments, ghagras and bodices 
for women and shirts, pyjamas and caps for kids. 

“Already so busy, Bulaki Ram?” 

“Come, Chaudhri, come,” Bulaki said, straightening his back. 
“It is unlike you to grant us the boon of an early morning meeting, 
Chaudhri. Come sit down.” And promptly he pulled a low stool 
from the chabutara and set it before Chaudhri. The-moment 
Chaudhri occupied it, Bulaki shot his question: “So when will you 
honour your obligation and hand over my amanat, my trust in 
your safekeeping, to me?” 

“Your amanat is safe, it’s yours, I’m only the trustee. Collect 
it whenever you want. Collect it today, if that suits you,” Chaudhri 
replied, focussing his small ferrety eyes on Bulaki’s face. 

Bulaki was thrilled to the bones, and a curious, gurgling sound 
emanated from his throat. 

“I hope, Chaudhri, it won’t be a repeat of the last time. That 
day what a splendid marriage party I had brought, but , alas, 
your daughter preferred to swallow poison.” 

“This time you needn’t bother about the marriage party at all; 
we shall quietly get through the whole ceremony.” 

“Chaudhri, manage your people at home. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I’m only counting days to welcome my Lakshmi, my god- 
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dess of fortune, in my home.” Once again, the same gurgling sound 
escaped his throat. 

“Tt will be twelve hundred rupees. You can marry her this very 
day,” said Chaudhri in a steady, level tone, his eyes still glued 
to the tailor’s face. 

“What? But why? Didn't you settle the thing for eight hundred 
rupees? You have even received six hundred in advance. Why 
should you go back on your word, Chaudhri? This is not right. 
A man must keep his word.” 

“Twelve hundred. Say yes and I'll give her to you right away. 
Give me another advance of four hundred now. That will make 
it a thousand. Pay up the rest after you bring your bride home.” 

“But why twelve hundred? Twelve hundred for what? Didn't 
you agree on eight hundred?” 

“It is only because I gave you my word that I am making this 
offer. My daughter is not even fourteen, she’s, in fact, just entering 
fourteen, and I’m giving her to a fellow like you. What do you 
know? At least ten persons ask for her hand everyday. So make 
up your mind.” 

“Will she be in my house today?” asked Bulaki, his body twisting 
convulsively. 

“Most certainly. She will be in your house within an hour 

“Is that a firm promise?” And again Bulaki let out that gurgling 
sound. 

“Of course! I am giving you my word.” 

“But that you gave twice before also?” 

“Do you not trust me? Can I betray you, you of all people? 
We grew up as pals. Have I done anything against your wishes? 
Now do not lose time. Give me the money and start preparing 
for your wedding.” 

“But which money are you talking about? Haven't I already 
given you six hundred?” 

“Produce another four hundred. That will make it a thousand. 
And get me another two hundred after the ceremony is over.” 

With his skewed, squinty eyes Bulaki measured up Chaudhri. 
In spite of his extreme distrust of the man, the offer was too tempting 
to be ignored. Chaudhri had befooled him twice in the past. The 
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first time, Bulaki’s marriage party had arrived at Chaudbri’s 
doorstep, but Chaudhri had sent them back saying his daughter 
had consumed pesticide balls and was lying unconscious inside 
the hut. Next time, too, when everything was ready, he had come 
out with the excuse that Basanti had gone to meet her sister in 
the village and that the ceremony would have to wait till she 
returned home. That time, Chaudhri had wrested two hundred 
rupees from him. Since then there had been only vague promises 
of her impending return. 

Without any further argument, Bulaki drew out a small tin box 
from beneath the heap of customers’ cloth pieces. Offering a full 
two hundred rupees to Chaudhri, he said, “I shall take you at 
your word, Chaudhri; as for the rest, do as your conscience tells 
you. Take the money, it is a full two hundred.” 

“Only two hundred?” 

“At this moment I have this much only. The rest I'll make good 
after the goddess Lakshmi steps into my house. Now, tell me how 
many wedding guests I shall bring and whether you will call a 
pundit or I shall be required to bring one along.” 

“I must have another two hundred before I utter a word.” 

“I do not have any more money, honest. I would not have denied 
it to you if I had. I am telling the truth.” And Bulaki stroked 
Chaudhri’s chin with his fingers, repeating all the while, “I have 
this much only, but I shall get you the rest by this evening, if 
you insist.” In the end, he opened the tin box once again, counted 
out another fifty, and passed them on to Chaudhri. 

“By God, this money I had kept for Basanti, my princess. When 
the goddess of fortune comes to bless my house, I must make 
an offering to her. This money was meant for her, but now it 
is yours.” 

Chaudhri stuffed the currency notes into his pocket and turned 
round to leave. “Now you must not delay. Go fetch a pundit to 
my hut. I shall get the whole thing done at once.” 

The lame tailor jerked his body and climbed to the chabutara. 
“For my princess I have made two suits myself. Carry one of them 
with you, and ask Basanti to wear it. She must enter my house 
in fine array.” Saying this, Bulaki went into the shop and soon 
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enough reappeared holding, caressing a yellow ghagra, a deep-red 
spangled mantle, and a green blouse. Placing the garments gently 
in Chaudhri’s hands, he added, “Do carry them. 

And don’t be complacent this time. I am reaching your hut at 
once with a pundit." 

When Chaudhri, holding the suit of clothes under his arm, arrived 
at his hut, he found his wife still blowing air into the damp faggots 
in the chullah, while inside, on a cot, Basanti lay fast asleep. 

“Is Basanti not up? Here, get her dressed in this suit. The 
bridegroom is on his way. We shall marry her off today itself. 
I have settled everything.” 

“Marrying her off today? In such foul weather?” 

“Stop prattling, woman. Haven't I told you I have fixed every- 
thing? Are marriages banned on a rainy day?” 

But Chaudhri’s temper shot up when, on stepping in, he found 
Basanti in deep sleep, one of her hands lying on the neck of her 
younger brother who too was sleeping close by. Giving her a mighty 
punch on her back, he shrieked, “Still sleeping, you misbegotten 
wretch! Get up, I say...” and he pulled at her pigtail until she 
sat erect in the cot. 

Basanti woke up in panic. Her eyes opened at once, but her 
mind was still clogged with sleep. In the dark hut she could make 
out the fearful countenance of her father. Standing beside him, 
her mother was raging, “You ill-faced girl, will you continue to 
sleep all day? Don’t you see how I toil? Oh she sleeps like a log, 
showing no concern for me. Leave the cot, get a wash at the tap, 
I say.” 

Her eyes still half-closed, Basanti was looking at her mother 
and wondering, in her subconscious, whether or not she too would 
bash her. Prior to thrashing her, the mother cursed her a great 
deal, while the father kept silent while hitting her. “But he is the 
more terrible,” she thought. “Her kicks and blows are incessant 
but they land on my back. He gives only one blow at a time, 
as though it is sufficient to flatten me for a whole day.” 

Suddenly, however, Basanti saw the colourful clothes in the 
hands of her mother, and her eyes opened wide. 

“Go to the tap. Come back after washing your face and hands,” 
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the mother shouted, and at once Basanti jumped to her feet and 
ran out of the hut. 

As Chaudhri came out of his hut, his ears caught an unusual 
rumbling sound. Indistinct as if muffled in the clouds and the 
fog, it seemed to be coming from far beyond the basti, but Chaudhri 
felt alarmed and began to give close attention to it. Outside the 
adjacent hut he found Ramu’s wife. 

“What sort of a sound is this? Have you heard it?” 

“Na ji, I haven't.” 

Chaudhri cast a glance at the people moving up or down the 
slope. No one seemed to have heard anything incongruous. 
Bisheshar’s blind old mother was sitting in front of the hut opposite. 
He put the same question to her: “Maiya, have you heard any 
sound?” 

In reply, the woman mumbled, “Yes, I have. It is coming from 
the left. What does it mean, son?” 

His suspicion gaining ground, Chaudhri now listened to it with 
all attention. 

On her way to the tap, Basanti cheered up like a fresh blossom. 
It was quite bright now and the alley was bustling with activity. 
Outside her hut, her friend Shamo was feeding her younger brother 
a piece of jaggery. As soon as she saw Basanti, she said chirpily, 
“Yesterday we got ourselves photographed. Want to have a look? 
Come I'll show you.” 

Basanti turned towards the hut. 

“Where was it?” 

“Come here, I’ll show you.” And Shamo fetched a packet from 
inside the hut. 

The photograph showed two friends, Shamo and Jamuna, looking 
straight in front of them, with a smile playing on their lips, and 
each keeping her hand round the other’s shoulder. 

“Look. Can’t you see the lamp black around our eyes?” Shamo 
was asking. “See? We had both put kajal in our eyes. The photog- 
rapher had warned us beforehand, though, that the rouge wouldn't 
come in the photograph.” 

“Did you use rouge too?” 

“Of course, and lipstick too. Jamuna had put on her green ghagra 
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and I was wearing my red one. In the photograph, though, both 
look alike. Of course, the photographer had mentioned this too 
in advance.” 

Returning the photograph, Basanti announced a little aggres- 
sively, “Today I’m going to see a movie on television. There is 
going to be one in the evening.” 

“Which movie is it? And where will you see it?” 

“At the house of Devaki Bibi. But you see she doesn’t allow 
others,” said Basanti in a tone loaded with self-importance. 

Shamo was not to be outdone either. Undaunted, she shot back, 
“I’ve got a pair of anklets made. Want to take a look? I paid ten 
rupees for them.” 

Before Shamo could fetch the anklets, Basanti suddenly recalled 
the angry visage of her father. At once she hastened towards the 
tap. | 
Chaudhri was still standing outside his hut. He noticed that 
several persons, standing outside their individual huts, were gazing 
in the direction of the sound which was much more audible now. 
It seemed all of them were troubled by the same apprehensions 
but felt paralyzed, and therefore were helplessly listening to the 
ominous sound. Chaudhri looked across the slope. Gobindi was 
standing on the chabutara of her shop, her ears intently turned 
towards the sound. 

Suddenly a person came running up the slope. 

“Didn’tI say there was something...?” This was Gobindi shouting 
from the upper end. 

By now a great many people had come out of their huts. Some 
were beginning to move downward as if they had shaken off the 
spell cast by the rumble. 

“What's the matter, Manva?” Chaudhri asked a boy who was 
also hurrying up. 

“The police, it’s the police. Their lorries are lined up all along 
the road. They have come to demolish the basti,” he said and, 
‘panting, resumed striding up the slope. 

“But where are you going?” 
“I’m going to tell Hira.” 
The boy’s chest was bare and he was panting and puffing. The 
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good luck charm round his neck, attached to a black thread, was 
swinging right and left. 

Panic gripped even those who so far had been standing as mute 
spectators along the sides of the slope. They started dispersing 
in different directions. Meanwhile, the crowd was thickening at 
the lower end of the slope. 

Chaudhri turned pale and his lips quivered. At that very instant, 
from behind the distant huts facing the road arose a huge cloud 
of dust accompanied by a low but piercing sound resembling the 
one produced when a big stone is dropped into a well. This caused 
a stampede, with the crowd breaking into a mad rush to reach 
their huts. Almost at once men and women started removing from 
their huts all sorts of articles— cans, pitchers, vessels and bundles— 
and placing them outside their huts. In the twinkling of an eye, 
the whole scene changed radically. The knot of people down there 
had loosened; now they were seen running in various directions. 

Hiralal, Mulraj and Shambhu had come out of Gobindi’s shop 
and were now standing dazed at the upper end of the slope. Beside 
them stood Manva who was still panting. The three were still 
wearing the same turbans and angarakhas in which they had gone 
the day before to entreat the administrator not to order the demoli- 
tion of their basti. Hiralal looked pale, his lips moving as if he 
was mumbling something. After a while, he removed his turban, 
put it under his arm, and noiselessly left for his hut behind the 
shop. The other two also took off their turbans and rushed towards 
their own huts. Raising a bucket over the oven, Gobindi poured 
water upon the fire burning in it. 

Another woman, who had been at the lower end of the slope, 
was now seen panting up the slope. 

“What's the latest, Gango? What's happening out there?” 

“They're pulling down our huts, Gobindi. The whole place is 
full of police trucks. I had gone to do the kitchen chores at my 
Sahib’s house. It was there I came to know of it; at once I retraced 
my steps. Hurry up and scram off with whatever you can carry, 
otherwise they’ll smash each and everything.” 

Bundles, sacks, cans, small tin trunks and other sundry objects 
were now beginning to be piled up outside the huts. In utter panic, 
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some people, canisters and bundles on their heads, began to hurry 
down the slope. And the din was constantly increasing more and 
more. 

“Where shall I carry all this? I have no one here to help me.” 
This piteous lament came from Gobindi. To begin with, one by 
one, she had kept moving out to the chabutara the numerous objects 
from her shop—cups and saucers, frying pans and glasses—but 
all this labour was of no avail since there was no one to carry 
this load out of the basti for her. Crestfallen, Gobindi, now squatting 
by the side of the pile, had begun tq cry bitterly. 

Some way down the alley, all of a sudden, Chaudhri, who had 
hitherto been perplexedly watching the whole scene, began to yell 
out, “Basanti, O Basanti.” 

People were trudging and scrambling down the slope, carrying 
their bundles and cans and, in some cases, even their cots, although 
some, especially women, still stood outside their huts, their faces 
covered with thick cotton wrappers. They were gazing towards 
the lower end, still not convinced that they would really be forced 
to abandon their huts. Down below, whirls of dust still rose in 
quick succession and the slope was bursting with people. Now 
and then, one could make out through the dust the hazy outlines 
of a man on the roof of some hut whacking it away with a pickaxe. 
For a moment there would be seen just this lone figure; then there 
would appear several; and eventually they would all be. hidden 
behind a whirling cloud of dust. For a moment human wails would 
come to a near halt, and from across the whirl would emerge 
one persistent, though faint, thudding sound. Each fresh whirl 
was accompanied by a loud lamentation, and followed by a spell 
of eerie silence. It was during such spells that the faint thud could 
be heard by those at a distance. 

This spectacle could be seen just as Basanti reached the tap. 
At first, standing close to Gobindi’s chabutara the goggle-eyed 
girl kept scanning the scene. But once she realized that the centre 
of attraction was the spot down the slope from where dust was 
floating up in whirls, she did not waste a second and, like a doe, 
ran down the alley. 

A large heap of household belongings stood in front of Chaudhri’s 
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hut too. Basanti’s mother was weeping loudly and at the same 
time fetching from the hut all sorts of knick-knacks. As usual, 
shocks of her dishevelled hair were beating against her face, the 
front buttons of her blouse had come off, and her greasy dhoti, 
with any number of holes in it, fluttered round her legs. Weeping 
and mumbling through her toothless mouth she removed her 
household belongings. 

Chaudhri once again shouted Basanti’s name and then started 
loading the articles on the head of his wife: first a tin trunk, then 
a wheat-flour canister, then his barber's bag, and atop these a 
kneading trough and a lota, a brass bowl. He went on adding 
to the items, as she stood and wept. But when he added his barber’s 
bag to the load, her legs wobbled under the weight: “You want 
to kill me? I cannot carry so much.” 

“If you cannot, shall I call your father to carry it for you?” 
Chaudhri was being forced to abandon a whole lot of things. Had 
Basanti been around, she could have carried some of them, but 
then God alone knew where that ill-begotten wretch had disap- 
peared at this juncture. Ramu, her younger brother, was still happily 
asleep on the cot. He was to be woken only after everything else 
had been taken out. Chaudhri had decided to leave behind the 
cots and the barber’s chair. Even so, there still remained, piled 
outside the hut, a wooden plank for sitting purposes, a flat stone 
for grounding condiments, and about half a dozen tins. He was 
leaving these too. Having loaded his wife, he went inside the hut 
and, after wrapping a waistcoat around his sleeping son, he lifted 
him up. Gently resting the son’s head against his shoulder, Chaudhri 
started to move down the slope. 

Suddenly it started raining. “It has begun to rain. Who knows 
they may stop pulling down the huts,” Chaudhri said to a fel- 
low-dweller who, two heavy trunks upon his head and a bundle 
pressed under his arm, was with great difficulty negotiating the 
slope. He looked at Chaudhri out of the corner of an eye and 
said, “Now that we are out, we are out, Chaudhri. Today or tomor- 
row—what difference does it make? Now they won't allow us 


to live here.” 
With the rain coming on, the entire slope was covered with 
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mud. Although the alleyway was paved with bricks and, at places, 
with slabs, a layer of wet dust had settled over it. Due to the 
rush of people, it was now getting to be more and more slippery. 
Suddenly Basanti’s mother fell down heavily on her back. The 
lid of the flour canister came unstuck and half of the flour fell 
out over the mud. Those who came from behind trampled upon 
the flour so that in no time it lost its colour and then turned into 
mud itself. It was her good fortune that the canister had fallen 
off behind her while the trunk had swerved and dropped to her 
left; else, her temple would have received a nasty cut. Groaning 
and wailing, one of her hands supporting her hip, she managed 
to raise herself and began to gather the scattered articles. Meanwhile, 
wrapped in the warmth of the waistcoat, Ramu, Basanti’s brother, 
was still fast asleep, his head resting against the shoulder of his 
father who carried a metal bucket in his free hand. Had Chaudhri 
woken Ramu up, not only would Ramu have carried a few things, 
but Chaudhri would have been able to carry many more articles. 
But then to Chaudhri such an arrangement was unthinkable. 
The alleyway was crammed with people. In the fierce downpour, 
frequently jostling, bumping against one another, people, men and 
women, were carrying their belongings down the slope. They had 
to abandon a great many of these outside their huts, but now 
they were forced to discard many more in the alleyway itself, 
including cots as well as small tins and pots. The alleyway was 
bursting at the seams so that if anything slipped down from one’s 
hand, it could not be retrieved, and if a tin happened to burst 
open upon its fall, there was no question of picking up any of 
its contents. Holding a baby in her arms and a tin trunk in her 
hand, Gango Chachi, Shamo’s mother, while inching down the 
slope, gota violent push from behind and barely escaped a headlong 
fall, but her trunk dropped down and flew open. She could not 
do anything about the clothes getting crushed under muddy shoes, 
for it was with great difficulty that she was able to keep the baby 
from falling. Clasping it to her bosom, she continued to cry in 
protest while the clothes, that stuck to the muddy shoes, were 
being crushed and ruined. In the flicker of an eyelid, the red chunri, 
the bridal head-dress, got soaked in mud and rolled down like 
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a ball. Keeping the baby pressed to her bosom, Gango Chachi 
once even leapt back to pick up the trunk, but she was pushed 
forward by a fresh wave of people. 

Having rapidly threaded her way through the mass of humanity 
on the slope, Basanti at last reached its lower edge, and, with 
a glint of eager curiosity in her eyes, she started to watch the 
amazing spectacle of huts being pulled down. The part where 
demolition was in progress had been cordoned off by a number 
of policemen, each of whom was wearing a steel helmet, from 
which hung down a string netting, and holding a metal-knobbed 
bamboo stick. They were pushing off people from the nearby lanes 
into the alley on the left. Net-like shields made of reed hung along 
the shoulders of several policemen. Their uniforms were drenched, 
and water was dripping off their helmets, too. At many places 
behind the row of policemen, there stood tall bamboos, propping 
poles and wooden sticks as well as heaps of mud and debris. 
It was becoming difficult for Basanti to relate the demolished huts 
with their particular occupants. Right in front of her, a few canisters 
lay tumbled outside one hut, while the contents of one of them— 
rice-grains— lay scattered in the mud. The wall of the hut had 
fallen, but the door was only bent and still hanging on its hinges. 
The chullah outside the hut had also been smashed. Basanti looked 
up to her right. Two policemen were standing on the wall of a 
hut and breaking the roof with a hammer. Meanwhile, another 
policeman had come in from below to the front of the hut. With 
his iron rod, he first smashed the chullah and then started striking 
at the wall. Two lovely large peacocks in blue colour had been 
drawn on the wall. This was Bishnu’s hut, Basanti knew, for his 
hut alone had dancing peacocks painted on its wall. The walls 
of other huts featured either horses or elephants. 

“This is Bishnu’s hut. Why are you breaking it?” The words 
spontaneously sprang out of Basanti’s mouth. 

At once, the policeman turned round towards her. Opening his 
jaws wide before her face and staring menacingly at her, which 
reminded her of a barking dog, he shouted: “Get lost, haramzadi, 
or I'll tell you why we are breaking it.” 

Basanti withdrew in terror. 
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Now the hut next to Bishnu’s was being knocked down. The 
police had moved further up. Suddenly, some people from the 
basti collected outside this hut. A woman standing beside Basanti 
was waving her arms and shouting angrily, “O Mehru, you rascal, 
you too are doing this work!” 

The man, with tousled hair, wearing striped pyjamas, was break- 
ing the roof with a mattock. 

“Pulling down the huts in your own basti, you ill-begotten bas- 
tard! You have lost all shame. May you die a leper!” 

“What basti? It is no longer ours. It now belongs to the govern- 
ment.” 

On hearing this, a man in the crowd yelled, “Don’t you remember 
you had also once raised a similar hut for yourself?” 

“Forget what I had raised,” replied Mehru from above. “Now 
the government won’ t leave these huts standing here. Why should 
I miss out on the opportunity to earn a little money? And if I 
do not do this, someone else will.” 

“Mehru, have some sense of shame! Breaking your own 
brethren’s dwellings!” 

“It isn’t me, it’s the government breaking them. Do you suppose 
this demolition work will stop if I don’t do it?” 

“Go to hell! May maggots feed on you! May you die a dog’s 
death!” 

Many women in the crowd were jeering at him by waving their 
arms and spitting in his direction. 

At this moment, a policeman marched down to the crowd and, 
shoving an elderly woman with his baton, he yelled at her, “Shut 
your mouth or I will handcuff you. Get lost, I say!” 

The woman scrambled back: “You scoundrel, may you die! Hit- 
ting a woman equal in age to your own mother!” 

The senior police officers knew that such a large basti could 
not be demolished in a day. Yet they felt it was crucial to quickly 
pull down the first thirty to forty huts, so that the basti would 
be rendered unfit for habitation, and the people would be forced 
to vacate the basti. The officers had accordingly caught hold of 
many artisans in the basti and offered to hire them on a daily 
wage of twenty rupees. Most of these artisans had refused outright, 
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but for a few unemployed ones, like Mehru, the temptation had 
proved too strong to be resisted. 

Basanti noticed that a very young girl from the basti, outsmarting 
the police guard, had squeezed past the barricade and rushed into 
her hut. She returned a little later carrying her clay coin-pot. The 
girl’s act suddenly reminded Basanti of her own hut. She too had 
removed a loose brick from its backwall and hidden four glass 
bangles, two green hair clips, and one brass ring. She felt like 
running back and retrieving her treasure. But at once she remem- 
bered her parents too, and extricating herself from the crowd, started. 
moving up the crowded slope. 

The rain had slowed down somewhat, but along one side of 
the slope, a ‘rivulet’ was already flowing. Household objects lay 
scattered in front of all the huts. Outside the hut of mason Mulraj, 
Basanti saw a parrot cage lying abandoned. The bird, still inside, 
sat dazed and shrunken. At another place, a chullah was still burn- 
ing, a cooking pot still placed over it. A little further up, Basanti 
suddenly caught a glimpse of her father in his blue kurta. He 
was still wearing his turban, and it was squeezed low under the 
weight of a canister, its loosened end having slipped to his neck. 
He was also carrying on his shoulder his barber’s bag. Basanti 
also caught a fleeting glimpse of her younger brother. Holding 
his father’s hand, he was now coming down the slope and carrying 
a hurricane lantern in his other hand. Basanti could not find her 
mother anywhere. 

On seeing her father, Basanti felt like rushing up to him, but 
fear gripped her. He would certainly thrash her. So would the 
mother. An extraordinary thought flashed across her mind: 
“Father's hands are tied up with the canister and the bag, so how 
can he slap or box me now?” But she was familiar with his fits 
of anger. He might as well put the things down in order to thrash 
her. She was still in a fix and looking at him when all of a sudden 
he was lost in the crowd. 

Her father no longer in sight, Basanti gave up the idea of returning 
to the hut and turned round to go down the slope. She thought 
that there was no sense in going to the hut for her hair clips or 
bangles. 
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The moment she hit the road, Basanti once again forgot every- 
thing and started to excitedly watch the scene around. A large 
number of trucks stood parked all along the pavement. Here, too, 
the scene was tumultuous, and household belongings lay scattered 
almost everywhere. The basti dwellers looked terrified and were 
jumping onto the trucks. The rain had stopped; now there was 
only a drizzle. Sporting their helmets and sticks, the policemen 
had taken positions along a long stretch of the road. 

The trucks were filling up one after another. An empty one 
stood parked right in front of Basanti. As soon as the plank at 
its back was unchained and lowered, people on the pavement began 
to hop in, in order to load their belongings in it. There were some 
attempting to climb in together with their baggage. The police 
were already there in good number, preventing the people from 
loading too many articles. The painter, Himmatu, was also trying 
to push his household things in the back of the truck. By securing 
his foot on the backwheel, he leapt up and caught at the upper 
plank, and then with a single swing he was right inside it. At 
once, his wife, her face hidden under the veil, started lifting up 
and passing the articles over to him. The people had not finished 
with the loading when a policeman marched up, raising a clatter 
by knocking his stick against the road. 

“What's going on here?” he yelled when he noticed the piles 
inside. Then, he too jumped in by setting his foot on the wheel. 
“If we permit so much of your baggage, then each family will 
require a separate truck. Off with it, take it off!” saying this, he 
grabbed two cots one by one and threw them out on the pavement. 
“If you want them, travel on foot. The truck is not for such things.” 
He then forbade them to load any cots into the truck. 

After he left, Himmatu got the cots pulled in once again. This 
time, it was some basti people who, standing as they were inside 
the truck, protested and threw them out: “How can you carry 
your cots when we are not allowed to carry ours.” 

At this, the two kids of Himmatu, standing below on the pave- 
ment, began to cry. Waving her arms, their mother began to curse 
those up in the truck. Before the commotion subsided, the driver 
started up the engine. Himmatu was still clamouring for more 
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articles, but when the truck started moving, he panicked and 
shouted, “Forget all these things, fetch the kids, raise them high, 
still higher...” 

So frazzled was his wife that she just could not lift the kids 
to Himmatu’s level. Her veil was also drenched and she was not 
seeing out very clearly. However, those standing around lent a 
hand and the kids were put into the truck. But it had picked up 
speed when the woman herself had to climb in. She ran along, 
holding on to its back, while the people shouted at the driver 
to stop: “Stop, stop, or this woman will fall down.” 

At last, Himmatu’s wife gave up running and, gasping for breath, 
came to a stop in the middle of the road. The truck had gathered 
speed, but standing at its back Himmatu kept shouting to his wife, 
“Get into the next truck and bring those cots along.” 

In this hullabaloo, for every few persons who secured a place 
in a truck, there were at least as many who got left behind on 
the road. Near where Himmatu’s wife sat bewildered, there also 
sat Bisheshar’s blind mother. Waving her wooden staff, she was 
murmuring again and again: “Bisheshar must be around. Won't 
some noble son of his mother walk me down to my son? Help 
me go to my son...” 

People were still pouring forth from the basti. At one place, 
a few policemen, brandishing their batons, came charging into 
the crowd surrounding the trucks, and the people scattered and 
fled. 

As she strolled along the pavement, Basanti stopped at random 
at several points. At one place, she observed how in his haste 
to climb into the truck, a man had dropped his heavy bundle 
and how, on hitting the ground, its knots had given way so that 
cooking vessels had tumbled out along with shoes and rough cotton 
clothes. A lota, a brass water-bowl, rolled down to the middle 
of the road, and a darkish urchin came dashing from the other 
side of the road and picked it up and disappeared. 

A crowd of office-goers, residing in Ramesh Nagar, had collected 
on the other side of the road. Some of them had no difficulty 
in recognizing a number of people from the basti. Many of the 
basti women came to their houses to do the chauka bartan, while 
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many men had been employed to whitewash or paint the walls. 
This office-goers’ crowd too had been watching the demolition 
scene. Basanti could recognise many in the crowd, for she had 
worked in the houses of several of them in the past. But at this 
moment she was looking for Shyama Bibi. Basanti had a feeling 
that she was around, and she therefore crossed over to the other 
side of the road. 

“What can we do, for the law is the law!” This was Mr. Ahuja 
who lived in Block 4. “In fact, I had warned Mulraj. I had clearly 
said to him, ‘Mulraj, don’t plaster these huts. Brick constructions 
are illegal on this land’.” 

“Let alone brick constructions, even occupying government land 
constitutes an offence. They raised these huts without paying a 
paisa.” 

Standing on the other side of the road, these people were making 
all kinds of comments. Making her way through them, Basanti 
went on looking for Shyama Bibi, but when she could not find 
her, she came back to her side of the road. 

The moment she crossed over, she ran into Bulaki, the lame 
tailor. He was dressed up most extravagantly in a red and yellow 
angarakha which came down to his knees. He was also wearing 
a massive Rajasthani turban. His squinty eyes were framed within 
the circles of collyrium. For a moment, Basanti was simply taken 
aback by this flamboyant sight, and then she roared with laughter. 
She stood glued before the lame tailor, hiding her face behind 
her hand. She did not know that he had decked himself up for 
his marriage with her. Nor was she aware that if only the demolition 
of the basti had begun an hour later, she would, by then, be carrying 
his bag and baggage out of the basti. On his part, Bulaki at first 
could not recognise Basanti, but when she removed her hand from 
her face, he trembled with ecstasy from head to foot. 

“Basanti! My princess Basanti!” said he trying to lock her in 
his arms. 

But Basanti dodged him and rushed into the crowd. And the 
lame tailor started to pursue her, shouting her name while hopping 
along, hitting the ground with his stick at each step. 

Having escaped the lame tailor, Basanti moved past a couple 
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of trucks. Suddenly she saw her father rushing forth, carrying a 
bundle under his arm. Her mother, trailing behind, was also run- 
ning. The turban of her father had come apart and gathered round 
his neck, its end dragging along the ground. His blue kurta was 
drenched with perspiration and stuck to his body. The buttons 
of her mother’s kurta too had got unstuck; she, as usual, wore 
a messy appearance. She was rushing on, holding a canister and 
a bundle on her head. Her pale, sickly face resembled that of a 
corpse. Her father and mother appeared to Basanti as two very 
weak, vulnerable creatures. She experienced a surge of compassion 
for them and eagerly strode down to them. “All these trucks are 
already full. An empty one will arrive down there. I know the 
spot,” she said in a solicitous tone full of concern. ; 

On hearing her voice, Chaudhri turned and looked viciously 
at her. “You misbegotten wretch, where had you fled? Go and 
fetch Ramu; he’s left behind.” Chaudhri now began to peer at 
the parked trucks trying to find one in which he could lodge his 
household stuff. 

What happened here now was something very similar to what 
was happening at many other spots in the vicinity. Chaudhri steered 
through the jostling, tumultuous crowd to load his belongings onto 
the truck. Placing his foot on the wheel, he tried to jump in, but 
he failed and barely escaped crashing down. Basanti was once 
again torn by pity for the man, and, with her hands outstretched, 
she rushed to give him support. 

So far only some of Chaudhri’s belongings had been loaded 
into the truck; the rest were still lying on the pavement. Seeing 
this, Basanti sprang up to the wheel and from there she began 
to collect the things from her mother and to throw them into the 
truck. 

What now happened to Basanti was the same that was happening 
to many others in the vicinity. The truck whirred into motion and 
people raised a hue and cry. Basanti jumped down the truck. 
Meanwhile, the father had climbed into it. And the mother, over- 
taken by fright, started to wail and to beat her breast. The father 
was shouting commandsat Basanti, “Ramu! Where's the boy? Don't 
stand gaping, you misbegotten wretch! Lift Ramu up to me.” 
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It was not possible for Basanti to lift Ramu. But someone in 
the crowd came forward and lifted him high. Several pairs of hands 
sprang out from the truck and thus he was safely gathered. The 
mother now ran after the speeding truck. Again the occupants 
of the truck shouted, loudly urging the driver to stop. This time, 
however, the truck actually stopped, and she too was somehow 
pulled into it. But Basanti still stood in the middle of the road, 
and the truck had gained speed again and was soon receding from 
view. Once again a strange, disturbing emotion surged up inside 
her. Seeing the three, father, mother and son, vanish in the distance, 
Basanti felt a strange, prickly sensation in her throat: they have 
taken Ramu but have left me behind. But no sooner had this thought 
assailed her than she, as was her wont, shrugged it aside. What 
is so difficult about jumping into a truck? First, you stand on the 
wheel, then you shift a foot to the metal ring, then you seize a 
plank, and then you're in. What do they think I am! I can easily 
get into a truck all by myself. 

For a while Basanti kept standing there, a puzzled look on her 
face. Then, crossing the road, she started walking towards the 
houses in Ramesh Nagar. 
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THE SEA 


lonely person feels in a hotel room in a strange city had 

cast its shadow over her. The sea, spread out before her, 
was blue and peaceful. Small waves broke gently against the shore 
and then receded. The wind was so strong that it ruffled her hair. 
The silence of a lazy afternoon. She couldn’t decide if the man 
lying on the beach was her husband or not. 

She turned, walked to the bed and lay down. The bed was neatly 
made and was covered with a pretty bedsheet...She had been there 
for only two hours, yet it seemed to her as if she had been bored 
by the place for ages. How will I spend a week here, she wondered? 
She had asked herself that question soon after they had arrived. 
That question had often troubled her in the past also, but she 
had always forgotten it soon afterwards. 

A short while ago, she had gone down to the beach with her 
husband. She refused to bathe in the sea even though he had urged 
her to. She seemed to be afraid of something. A suppressed scream 
escaped her lips when she saw a flock of birds sitting on a rock. 
She didn’t say anything to her husband. Pretending to be tired, 
she returned to the hotel. 

There weren’t many people at the hotel. It wasn’t the tourist 
season. She suspected that, apart from the two of them, there were 
no other guests in that big hotel. She hadn’t been very keen to 
come here, but her husband had talked about seeing the sea for 
a very long time. This time when they got the chance, his enthusiasm 
made it impossible for her to refuse. After considering the expenses 
for the two of them, she had suggested that he go on his holiday 
with a friend, but that had made him very angry. 

Her husband's excitement knew no bounds when they got down 
at the bus stand. Almost touching her face with his lips, he 
whispered, “People will think that we have come here for our 
honeymoon.” 

“Don't be silly!” she exclaimed. “We've been married for fifteen 
years!” 

He laughed and retorted, “So what? You still look...” 


S* stood at the window and stared outside. The sadness a 
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She quickly interrupted him and said, “Alright, look after the 
luggage. Make sure no one walks off with it.” Her husband's 
remarks made her blush. She didn’t know why he sometimes said 
the crudest of things. 

She had felt uncomfortable the moment they got off the bus. 

Scattered houses, clusters of coconut trees, a sand-covered road 
and a few people...she didn’t like anything. She wanted to return 
by the same bus. The little enthusiasm with which she had left 
home, vanished at the bus stand. 

“Why have we come to this deserted place?” she wondered. 
She knew it was pointless to ask her husband. 

“Look, how blue the sea is!” he exclaimed. 

She felt like a stranger in the hotel room. Standing in front of 
the big mirror of the dressing table, she began to comb her freshly 
washed hair. The mirror was clean and bright; the room, sparsely 
furnished, was empty and silent. When she took a few steps back- 
wards, she saw her entire body reflected in the mirror...No children, 
no cooking, no sorrow, she thought to herself as she stood. I am 
gladI don’t have to spend my entire life like this. Still, itis impossible 
to find a few quiet moments at home. 

Fifteen years after marriage...and now a day without anything 
to do. It seemed so strange to her that she began to laugh. Earlier 
it had never been possible for her to sit and talk to her husband 
before nightfall. She used to wait for him anxiously. Soon after 
their marriage they had lived in a small house with his mother 
and his younger brother and sister. Now they lived with their 
own children who fought, argued and made a lot of noise. The 
house was peaceful only after the children had gone to bed at 
night. 

That day there was silence in the room. Nor was there any 
sound outside; only the soft whisper of the sea-waves could be 
heard from somewhere far away. She was a little afraid of being 
alone in that silent hotel room. 

When he returned, his face was flushed with exhaustion and 
the heat of the sun. His clothes were slung over his shoulder and 
he was wearing only the khaki shorts in which he had gone for 
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a swim. Grains of sand sparkled on his naked body. Seeing him 
like that she felt a little shy. 

“Do you know this was my first swim in the sea, but | wasn't 
scared?” His face was glowing with excitement. 

“ At least put on your clothes. You shouldn’t walk naked through 
the hotel.” 

He started laughing loudly. He wanted to sit with his arms 
around her, but decided not to. He continued to look at her without 
saying anything. The hotel room, the breeze through the open 
window and the sea-shore. He took a cigarette from the packet 
on the table and lit it. 

“ At last, after so many years we are alone together. Don’t you 
find it a bit strange?” he asked, lost in his own thoughts. 

She tried to smile. “Yes, of course. I find everything a bit strange.” 

There were many old things he wanted to tell his wife; things 
which had gathered over the years; things which he had never 
found the occasion to talk to her about; which had remained unsaid 
in the midst of a life with mother, father, brother, sister, their 
own children and the struggle to earn a living. 

Instead of asking for the tea to be sent to their room, he insisted 
that they go down to the lounge, sit in the easy- chairs and ask 
the waiter to serve it to them. 

They could see the leaves of the jackfruit tree in the hotel lawn 
through the open window of the lounge. There were also tall coconut 
trees in the distance. Apart from the two of them, there was another 
man in the lounge who was reading a magazine, and two old 
men who were sitting in cane chairs.and quietly gossiping. 

He gazed at his wife and smiled at her. His eyes glowed with 
pride. He wanted everyone to think that he wasn't unfamiliar with 
such a life. At home they only talked about illness, their children, 
or his financial situation, but here it seemed odd to even think 
about those things. 

“Let's go for a walk after tea. They say the sunset here is very 
beautiful.” 

She had heard him say that three or four times in the last half 
an hour. She continued to drink her tea in silence. 

“Are there only five of us in such a big hotel?” 
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“There must be others. It’s difficult to even get a room here 
during the tourist season and the rents are forbidding.” 

“I’m scared.” 

He started laughing. 

“Why are you laughing so loudly? Everyone is looking at us!” 
she whispered. 

“That blue saree looks lovely on you.” 

Suddenly self-conscious, she lowered her head. She wanted to 
go back to her room and lie down. She didn’t want to go for 
a walk. But how could she tell him that? If only the children had 
been with them! 

“Arrey, I forgot to bring my camera,” he said as he got up 
from his chair. “You wait here, I'll get it.” 

“Take the photographs tomorrow...” 

But he had already left. It was a borrowed camera...She continued 
to stare out of the window in silence. She even forgot to drink 
her tea. She felt as if she had arrived at the hotel after a long 
journey and had no energy left. 

There were a few people on the beach. Perhaps none of them 
were tourists. The sea was peaceful and the sand on the shore 
sparkled in the sunlight. Small streams of water flowed back to 
the sea from the little pools of water which had collected in the 
hollows of rocks, when the tide was high during the day. 

He talked continuously. Sometimes about the beauty of the place, 
sometimes about how happy he was to be there, sometimes about 
his enthusiasm for swimming in the sea...She felt as if someone 
far away was talking and it didn’t matter if she heard him or 
not. She held her sandals in one hand and the hem of her saree 
in the other as she walked down the shore. At times a gentle 
wave washed her feet and the sand beneath them began to shift. 

Spotting a flock of sea-gulls sitting on a large, black rock in 
the distance, she stopped. Some of them continued to sit quietly, 
while others flew up into the air and then circled back to sit on 
the rock again. A few of them flapped their wings for a while 
and then sat still again. On seeing them, the fear she had felt 
in the morning, returned once again. 
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“Are you tired?” he asked and laughed. “You are not used to 
walking. In the city, you always stay at home.” 

“Let's go back,” she said in a faint voice. Unable to move, she 
continued to stare at the birds who seemed even more fearful 
and ominous in the evening. 

“Why are they sitting there?” 

“Who?” 

“Those white birds.” 

He began to laugh again. He had, perhaps, not even noticed 
them earlier. “They rest in the evenings.” 

“Do they eat dead bodies?” 

He was a bit irritated. “Maybe they do. How does it concern 
us...?” 

On the way back, he took a few photographs of his wife against 
the setting sun. Though he tried to make her smile a few times, 
not even the shadow of a smile crossed her lips. She looked tense, 
depressed and serious throughout. 

“If there was someone else around, we could have asked him 
to take a photograph of the two of us together,” he said wistfully. 

If their hands touched as they walked side by side, she would 
step aside. Since the day they had left on their trip, she had noticed 
her husband looking at her so strangely that she had felt nervous. 
That had never happened at home. They were never together before 
nightfall. ’ 7 

“The children would have enjoyed themselves here,” she said. 

“Do you miss them?” 

“Why not?” she asked, with some irritation. “ At their age, they 
would have had fun.” 

Her husband was a bit annoyed. But he didn’t want to spoil 
a pleasant day by arguing with her. “We'll bring them here next 
year,” he said, affectionately. “A hotel would be expensive. But 
we'll rent a room elsewhere.” 

“The little one would have been thrilled by the sea.” 

Her husband took her hand in his. She didn’t have the heart 
to pull it away. She didn’t want to oppose him...It was getting 
dark and the sea was no longer as clearly visible as before. There 
was a strong breeze blowing from the sea, the small town was 
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lost in the darkness, and there were no tourists around. After fifteen 
years of marriage and five children, a husband and wife go out 
for a holiday together for the first time— a mysterious, but also 
a meaningless story, she thought. 

“Look...” her husband exclaimed, squeezing her hand and point- 
ing towards the sky. 

“What is it?” she couldn’t see anything but the sea, the sky 
and the darkness. 

He felt hurt. “Don’t you see anything?” he asked, irritably. 

“What can I see in this darkness?” 

“Not even the big, bright moon?” 

She felt like laughing out loudly. “One can see the moon 
everywhere. What’s so new about it here?” 

He suppressed his anger again, and said, “It'll be a full moon 
night in a few days. We’ll go out for a walk on the beach after 
dinner in the moonlight.” He looked fondly towards her. The few 
strands of hair playing on her forehead looked lovely. It was as 
if he was meeting his wife for the first time. That made him feel 
very strange. They had spent so many years together almost an 
entire life-time. 

She was beginning to feel more and more angry with herself. 
Why had she agreed to come here? Neither had she ever desired 
to see the sea, nor had she ever wanted to spend a few days away 
from her children and alone with her husband. She should have 
refused to come. He would have been angry with her for a while, 
may have even fought with her, but she wouldn’t have felt no 
anxious, so uncomfortable. 

There were still seven more days left! If she had been in a big 
city with its crowds, bustle, shops, cinema-houses, restaurants— 
time would have passed more quickly. 

Soon after they got back to the hotel, it started raining. The 
wind became stronger and darkness spread over everything out- 
side. Both of them were hungry. Instead of returning to their room, 
they went to the dining room. Apart from the people who were 
in the lounge that evening, there was another family present— 
husband, wife and two children. She watched the family with 
curiosity. Both the sons were wearing shirts and shorts of the same 
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colour. There was, perhaps, a difference of only a few years between 
the two boys. Sometimes the couple talked animatedly to each 
other and then burst out laughing at something. Their attention 
never wandered beyond their own table. She felt jealous as she 
watched them—and curious to know what they were talking about. 

After dinner, when her husband suggested that they return to 
their room, she said, “Why don’t we sit in the lounge for a while? 
Other people are also sitting there. We can listen to the radio.” 

Her husband continued to smile as he looked at her. 

Ever since she had seen the family in the dining room, she had 
felt restless and dissatisfied. Sitting in a corner in the lounge, she 
continued to stare at the family. 

The woman was knitting, and the man was bent over a map 
and was explaining something to his two sons. The children were 
listening attentively. 

She realised that at home most of her day was spent worrying 
about her husband, and that she had never had the time to pay 
attention to small things. She felt sorry for herself. Her husband's 
temperament, habits, meaningless chatter, even his body had al- 
ways provoked a certain distaste in her. This sudden awareness 
of discontent with her life, which she had always accepted as being 
good and satisfying, terrified her. 

Her husband found his wife’s behaviour a bit odd, but in his 
excitement he neither paid it serious attention nor talked about 
it. These few days alone with her, after having waited for them 
for so long, were precious to him. 

“Get up, see what's outside,” he said as he woke her up the 
next morning. 

“What is it?” she said, as she got up with a start. 

“Come to the window...” he pulled her by her hand to the win- 
dow. “There is a storm brewing outside. The waves are very high. 
Get ready quickly, we’ll be able to see everything clearly from 
the road.” 

She continued to stand at the window and look out in silence. 
The sky was covered with dark clouds. 

“You go. I don’t feel like going out yet." 
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Her husband was astonished. “What are you talking about? How 
often does one get a chance to see such a sight in one’s life? 
The hotel manager was telling me that he had never seen such 
a storm here before." 

She didn’t think it proper to oppose him at the time. As she 
walked towards the road, her sari was lifted by the wind and 
she found it difficult to hold it down. She was angry at her husband’s 
insistence. “The wind is very strong. In sucha storm...” She couldn’t 
say anything more. 

Her husband had eyes only for the sea. The waves crashed against 
the walls with a loud roar. The beach was covered with water. 
It was impossible to stand on the open road. There was a wooden 
shelter nearby. Both of them went inside it and stood at the open 
door to watch the scene outside. Her husband told her that if 
the storm became stronger, the water from the sea could even 
enter the town, and that ships often capsized in such storms. After 
sometime, it suddenly began to rain very hard. It was no longer 
possible to get back to the hotel. 

“I don’t know when this rain will stop. I told you to go by 
yourself, but you insisted...” 

“Why are you so afraid? It'll stop raining soon.” 

She stood leaning against the wall and continued to stare outside. 
She saw a man in the distance, running towards the shelter. When 
he came closer, she realised that he was the same man who was 
staying at the hotel with his wife and two sons. As soon as he 
entered, he looked at the two of them with surprise, smiled as 
he recognised them, pulled a handkerchief out of his pocket and 
wiped his face. 

“Did you also get caught in the rain?” he asked. 

“We had come out to see the storm, but it started raining,” 
her husband replied after some hesitation. He had never even 
dreamt of meeting that man in such circumstances. He was a little 
anxious. But the man’s conversation and manners were so pleasant 
that he soon forgot his nervousness. In no time, he found out 
everything about the man, where he lived, what work he did, 
how big his family was...But she was surprised that the man didn’t 
ask them anything about themselves. She was keen to hear the 
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man talk. If his wife had been with him, she would have talked 
to her. 

“We come here every year during the tourist season. But this 
year I didn’t get leave. That is why we had to come now,” the 
man said. “No one comes here at this time, because it sometimes 
rains so much that it doesn’t stop for days.” 

During the past few days, she had realised that the man’s family 
was far richer than they themselves were. That was obvious from 
their clothes and their behaviour. 

The husband said, a little hesitantly, “We like to be alone, that's 
why we didn’t come during the tourist season. Besides, the rain 
has its own charm.” Once he had overcome his initial nervousness, 
he began to mix truth and lies in order to blow his own trumpet. 
His wife was shocked to hear him. She had heard him brag about 
himself before his friends and relatives earlier, but she felt ashamed 
to hear him do so before a stranger. She felt like telling the stranger 
not to believe a word of what her husband had told him. Once 
in a while, her husband looked at her and smiled, as if he 
was asking her to admire him for his cleverness, but she looked 
away. 

Ignoring their conversation, she looked through the rain at the 
storm raging across the sea. Huge waves rushed angrily towards 
the shore. For the first time, she felt afraid of water. 

That man looked older than her husband. His temples were 
_ turning grey, but she saw a kind of intelligence on his face which 
she had never seen in her husband or his friends. His courtesy, 
the way he talked...they were all new to her. 

When the rain became a little less intense, the man decided 
to return to the hotel. “You wait here, I’ll send you an umbrella 
with the waiter,” he said. 

After he left, the husband turned towards his wife and chuckled. 

“Why did you tell him so many lies?” she asked angrily. 

He laughed loudly, and said, “What difference does it make! 
We'll never meet him again. Besides, how do we know if he told 
us the truth about himself?” 

“Why feel ashamed of what we are?” 

“You don’t know people like him. How can they afford to go 
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on holidays with their entire family on the salaries they earn?” 
he asked. “They certainly take bribes. They have lots of oppor- 
tunities of taking bribes in the work they do.” | 

She couldn’t take her eyes off her husband’s face. It seemed 
as if she was seeing it for the first time; shadows floated across 
it one after another, revealing a new picture each time. She trembled 
with fear. On that rainy night, standing under a shelter, she felt 
that after fifteen years of marriage the veil of mist had finally 
lifted from her eyes. Only when she began to shiver a little, did 
she realize that her clothes had got wet in the rain. 

“Listen...” Suddenly there was an edge to her voice. He looked 
at her. 

“Even that man said that it could rain here continuously for 
many days. This rain may not let up soon. By then it will be 
time for us to leave. Wouldn't it be better if we leave now? Even 
if we don’t go back home, we could spend a few days in a city 
on the way.” 

“But this rain will certainly stop by tomorrow,” he said. “I know 
all about the weather in this place. It may even clear up by the 
evening and we may find it difficult to believe that it had rained 
so heavily in the morning.” 

She wanted to repeat what she had said more firmly, but she 
felt all her strength slowly drain out of her. “I am tired of the 
place,” is all she could mumble. 

“One does get tired of such awful weather. When you see a 
clear blue sky and a peaceful sea tomorrow morning, you will 
not get bored.” He moved up close to her, and said, “These last 
few days have given colour to your face. If you knew how to 
swim, you would never have thought of going back.” 

After sometime, a waiter brought an umbrella. They went back 
to their room. 

Holidays...far from her home and her children...alone with her 
husband in a hotel room on a beach for the first time in fifteen 
years... 

The more she thought about it, the more she felt that she had 
made such a terrible mistake that she would never be able to forget 
it. She realised that even after returning home, she would never 
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be able to live with her husband and her children as she had 
done earlier. The very thought of returning home made her tremble, 
but she couldn’t stay here either. 

“Are you feeling alright?” he asked her when he saw her sitting 
quietly. “Now, there are only a couple of days left. You feel lonely 
because this is the first time you have been away from home.” 

They didn’t know when that other family in the hotel had left. 
One day they didn’t see them at breakfast, at lunch or on the 
beach. When they asked the hotel manager in the evening, they 
learnt that the family had left by the morning bus. The wife began 
to feel even more lonely. 

After that day’s rain and storm, clear days almost came to an 
end. The sky was almost always overcast, and it even rained oc- 
casionally. The moment it stopped raining, her husband made plans 
either to go out for a walk or to swim in the sea. At other times 
she accompanied him for a walk, sometimes she stayed back in 
the room. She was afraid of being alone and yet found it difficult 
to be completely relaxed when she was with her husband. 

One night, when she couldn’t sleep for a long time, she switched 
on the light in the room. When she saw her husband sleeping, 
she was as startled as she would have been had she found a stranger 
in her room. The man sleeping on the bed was her husband, the 
man with whom she had spent fifteen years of her life. She found 
it difficult to believe ‘that. Her husband’s mouth was open and 
she could see his upper teeth. After bathing in the sea and lying 
in the sun, his skin had become even darker. Suddenly, the dry 
hair on his chest, under the vest he was wearing, began to shine 
in the light. She shut her eyes. When even that didn’t dispel her 
terror, she switched off the lights. A corner of the room was lit 
by the faint light of the moon streaming in through the window. 

That night she found it difficult to sleep for a long time. She 
wanted to get up quietly and go out for a walk, but she didn’t 
have the courage to do so alone and at night. She felt strangely 
disgusted with herself. 

Her husband too began feel bored during the last few days 
of his vacations. He began to miss the crowds and the bustle of 
the city, the jokes and laughter of his friends at the office and 
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the busy days at home. The sea still fascinated him, but he began 
to find the rest of the time tedious. 

He thought that his wife would be happy at the very idea of 
returning home. So he talked to her about their home, their children. 
But she didn’t show any particular interest in either of them. She 
continued to be depressed. He failed to understand, or didn’t think 
it was necessary for him to and so didn’t make the effort. 


REVA 


vacations, he created an unexpected crisis in our domestic 

life. We knew he was planning to come, but he hadn’t given 
any specific date in his last letter, so that when a tonga suddenly 
stopped in front of the steps of our house early one morning, 
Manjhale Bhaiya, Kanti and I looked at each other for a moment 
with surprise. Kanti jumped up, ran to the window and cried out, 
“Bade Bhaiya has come...Bade Bhaiya is taking his luggage out 
of the tonga...” Then she ran to give the news to Amma and Dada. 

Dada, wrapped in a shaw] and holding a newspaper in his hand, 
came out of his room and stood in the verandah. We continued 
to hang around the window of our room and stare outside as 
if we were watching a tamasha. 

“Where has Lampat disappeared? Go tell him to carry Bade 
Bhaiya’s luggage upstairs,” Manjhale Bhaiya said, looking towards 
me. | 
I stood glued to the window and, still staring at the scene below, 
said, “Why don’t you go and tell Lampat to carry the luggage?” 

Kanti began to call out to Lampat, but it seemed that he had 
gone to the market for something. 

Dada couldn’t restrain himself any longer. He walked into our 
room and said ‘sternly, “Why don’t you carry the luggage upstairs, 
instead of ordering everyone around like a latsahib?” 

I looked at Manjhale Bhaiya and smiled. 

“Arrey, send someone downstairs for the luggage...” Bade Bhaiya 
shouted, looking up at us. Now Manjhale Bhaiya had no other 
option but to go. He put on his chappals and went downstairs. 

I looked enviously at Bade Bhaiya’s black overcoat. If | had 
a coat like that, I would have worn it to college. Bade Bhaiya 
walked in and sat down on the only wooden chair in the room. 
He had taken off his overcoat and hung it on the window. His 
shoes were so well polished that one could see one’s face in them. 
Dada sat down on a box. Amma caressed Bade Bhaiya’s back and 
blessed him, even though he hadn't touched her feet. Then she 
sat down on the mat and began wiping her eyes with one end 


T: time when our eldest brother came home to spend his 
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of her saree. With great difficulty, Manjhale Bhaiya carried Bade 
Bhaiya’s heavy suitcase and hold-all up the stairs and placed them 
in a corner of the room. Sweat trickled down his face. 

“Had you sent us a telegram, someone would have received 
you at the station,” Dada said. 

“I wasn’t sure about my plans, that’s why I didn’t send a 
telegram,” Bade Bhaiya replied, examining everything in the room. 

Amma asked, “You'll surely have some tea...?” And then, without 

waiting for a reply, she turned to Kanti and said, “Go, put some 
water on the stove.” 

“And...how are things here?” Bade Bhaiya asked with a smile. 

Afraid that someone else might answer the question, Dada quick- 
ly said, “Fine...we are dragging along.” Then he glared at us as 
if we were responsible for the state of affairs. Amma didn’t like 
his reply. What was the point of revealing one’s troubles to others? 

Bade Bhaiya turned to me and asked, “How are your studies? 
Have you passed your B.A.?” 

“I am in the third year...” 

Dada laughed sarcastically. He was against my going to college. 
He couldn’t restrain himself, and said, “Who cares about education 
these days? Boys with B.A. and M.A. degrees beg from door to 
door for a hundred rupee job.” 

Bade Bhaiya smiled. He had failed his Matriculation examinations 
twice. Then he had joined the army. There was a war being fought 
those days, so it was easy for him to be recruited into the army. 
Fortunately, even after the war he continued to be in the army. 
Now he was a Captain, and had been posted to Assam for the 
last three years. 

Kanti brought a cup of tea and gave it affectionately to Bade 
Bhaiya. She couldn’t contain her excitement. Ever since she had 
heard that he was coming, she had been waiting anxiously for 
her presents. During the past seven or eight days, she had often 
stood next to my table and wondered what presents Bade Bhaiya 
would bring for her. Now she sat down next to me and whispered, 
“Bade Bhaiya’s suitcase is new. I wonder what's in it?” 

“How long did you stay in Calcutta?” Amma asked. 

“Only for three days. Two friends were with me.” 
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“Calcutta must be a big city...” 

“Arrey, haven't you people even seen Calcutta yet? It’s a very 
big city. In the evenings, there is hardly any place to walk down 
Chowrangee. The shops sell things from all over the world.” 

Kanti whispered in my ears, “I am sure Bhaiya has brought 
presents for me from Calcutta. Why doesn’t he open his suitcase?” 

_ I was annoyed at her and pushed her hand away. I didn’t want 
Bade Bhaiya to think that I still played with Kanti and got along 
well with her. But even I was as anxious as Kanti to see what 
was in that suitcase. Besides, I just couldn’t take my eyes off his 
overcoat. 

Dada talked to him about this and that for a while. Then he 
made fun of Manjhale Bhaiya’s hundred-and-five rupees a month 
job, while Manjhale Bhaiya sat quietly with his head lowered. Dada 
told Bade Bhaiya about how much my education had cost him 
and how much he would have to spend on Kanti’s marriage...And 
thus, in a few quick sentences, he told him all about his troubles 
and anxieties. After that he got up and went to his room. We 
all heaved a sigh of relief. 

As soon as he had left, Bade Bhaiya pulled a packet of cigarettes 
out of his pocket, put his feet on the table and began to smoke. 
We were shocked and annoyed by his presumptuousness. But no 
one had the courage to say anything to him. His shoes left dirty 
marks on the table-cloth. 

Kanti nudged me with her elbow once again and whispered, 
“Dada has left. Bade Bhaiya will open his suitcase now.” 

Bade Bhaiya heard her whisper. He laughed and asked, “What's 
the matter, Kanti? How tall you have grown over the last few 
years!” 

“She wants to know what you've brought her from Calcutta...” 
I said. 

Bade Bhaiya went pale. He took a long puff at his cigarette, 
blew the smoke out of his nostrils and mouth, and said, “How 
could I buy anything? I spent all I had on the hotel and on sight- 
seeing in Calcutta.” 

His reply stunned us all. Kanti thought he was joking. Her eyes 
continued to dance with excitement. 
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Amma understood the situation and said, “It’s enough that you 
have come home. Things are expensive these days. Who can afford 
to buy presents?” 

Bade Bhaiya crushed his cigarette on the floor and began to 
open his suitcase. Kanti edged forward and all of us looked at 
the suitcase as if it were magic box which was about to open. 
His shirts, with stiffly starched collars, were on top, along with 
a new suit, a few ties and a woolen muffler with a checkered 
design. He pulled out a plastic bag from a corner of the suitcase 
and gave it to Kanti. Puzzled, she turned it this way and that 
to look at it. Her hands trembled with disappointment. The bag 
was worth only a couple of rupees and was available even in 
our town. There was no need to buy it in Calcutta. Kanti’s face 
was tense with rage and she couldn’t bring herself to utter a word 
of thanks. 

“Do you like it? It cost me ten rupees...” 

His lie annoyed me. Kanti sat without saying anything. 

Then Bade Bhaiya took a pair of chappals out of a packet and 
placed them before Amma with a smile. “I brought these for you,” 
he said. “They are very strong.” They were ordinary and old- 
fashioned. 

Bade Bhaiya sat down on the chair once again. He had a proud 
smile on his face. “I didn’t buy anything for the two of you. You 
are no longer children,” he said. 

That brought the story about the suitcase to an end. Kanti got 
up and went to the other room the moment she could. Manjhale 
Bhaiya began to get ready for his office and, afraid of being left 
alone with Bade Bhaiya, I picked up a book and went up to the 
terrace. I couldn’t concentrate on the book. 

There were three rooms in our house. One was occupied by 
Dada, the other had Amma’s and Kanti’s things, and I shared 
the third one with Manjhale Bhaiya. Bade Bhaiya settled down 
in our room and slowly established his control over it. Even though 
Manjhale Bhaiya and I weren’t close to each other, we never found 
each other’s presence an intrusion. Whenever he was in the room, 
he would either sit quietly on the box near the window, or lean 
against the wall and read a book. If he was tired, he would lie 
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down on the mat. If Kanti came in to gossip with me, he would 
silently follow her conversation. And if a friend of mine dropped 
in while he was there, he would go up to the terrace for a stroll. 

But now the map of the room had changed completely. Bade 
Bhaiya’s clothes were thrown carelessly over the chair, the door 
and the window all the time. The floor was covered with ash 
and cigarette stubs. And when the dirt from his shoes got stuck 
to my feet, I always got irritated. I could, however, never work 
up enough courage to tell him about it. 

In the beginning, Kanti and I had shown a keen interest in Bade 
Bhaiya, but it was against Manjhale Bhaiya’s nature to show any 
emotions. I never saw him exchange a few words with Bade Bhaiya, 
even when they were together in the room. 

My college was closed for the summer vacations. Since, I found 
myself always getting involved in a heated argument with Bade 
Bhaiya, I began to avoid him as much as I could. He was very 
fond of boasting about army life, and would embroider the most 
ordinary of events with fanciful details. I found his conversation 
tiresome. When Amma was in our room, she would pretend that 
she was keenly interested in what he was saying, but Kanti and 
I knew that her mind was somewhere else. 

Bade Bhaiya was very fond of dressing fashionably. I often saw 
him standing for a long time before a mirror while putting on 
his tie. Every other day he went to the cinema by himself. He 
had no friends in town. He never invited us to go along with 
him. . 
Things became difficult for me if a friend dropped in to see 
me while Bade Bhaiya was at home. We couldn’t talk freely in 
his presence, and he felt it was an insult to leave the room on 
such occasions. Invariably, I would get irritated and go out for 
a walk with my friend. Sometimes, if I was alone with Bade Bhaiya, 
he would make fun of my friends. He hated students. He often 
Said that it was wrong to live off one’s parents and study. Besides, 
degrees were worthless once one went out into the world to look 
for a job. 

Dada was not in favour of my continuing with my education. 
After I had passed my Intermediate, he had advised me to get 
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a job, but I had won a scholarship and was determined to study 
further. Finally, he had to give in, but hé never lost an opportunity 
to give me a lecture. Now with Bade.Bhaiya to give him support, 
his language became cruder. 

Amma wanted to fix Bade Bhaiya’s marriage this time. He was 
her eldest child, he had a good job, any woman would be happy 
to marry him. Amma was very fond of Reva and loved her like 
her own daughter. We all knew that she wanted her as a daughter- 
in-law. Amma didn’t trust Bade Bhaiya, but she thought Reva 
would make a happy life with him. ; — 

Reva was a short, slim girl with a round face. When she dressed 
in a red or a blue saree, she looked like a doll from a distance. 
I always saw her smiling. Whenever she came to our house, she 
transformed its atmosphere completely. She had passed her 
Matriculation examination last year and now stayed at home. I 
sometimes lent her the novels of Sarat Chandra and Premchand. 
Kanti and she were very good friends. 

One day, Amma made up some excuse to send for her. She 
described Reva and her family to Bade Bhaiya in great detail and 
praised them sky high. After having observed Bade Bhaiya’s be- 
haviour over the past week, I felt sure that he was not worthy 
of Reva, that he was incapable of understanding and respecting 
her qualities. But who cared about what I thought? 

Reva came home early in the morning. She had perhaps guessed 
why she had been sent for, because contrary to her usual cheer- 
fulness, she seemed to be serious and grave. She wore a blue cotton 
saree, and her hair was neatly combed. Though it was still difficult 
for her to keep her sprightliness under control. 

It was a bright sunny morning late in December. I was sitting 
on the terrace and trying to read my text-book, Manjhale Bhaiya 
was sitting quietly on a cot and Kanti was embroidering a table- 
cloth. Bade Bhaiya had gone out. 

“You have come after a long time, Reva Didi,” Kanti said, making 
room for Reva next to herself. 

“Since none of you even remember the path to my house, why 
should I come here everyday?” 
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I shut my book. Reva looked at us and smiled. Every time she 
came, she complained that we never visited her. 

Reva wasn’t as relaxed with Manjhale Bhaiya as she was with 
the rest of us, but at that time, I didn’t know how deep her feelings 
for him were. Today, I realize that it was to hide her affection 
and her sorrow that she had kept her distance from him. 

“Reva Didi, you are wearing new clothes today...” Kanti ex- 
claimed, pointing to her saree and blouse. 

Reva blushed from ear to ear. She covered her bare arms with 
her saree. “They are not new... have worn this saree before.” 

“I had borrowed two books for you from the college library 
before our vacations began. Take them with you today..” I said. 
Reva turned towards me and smiled. 

Manjhale Bhaiya was looking at Reva through the corners of 
his eyes, though he sometimes also looked at us to avoid suspicion. 

Kanti whispered something in Reva’s ear, and we looked at 
both of them shyly. Kanti could never restrain herself from whisper- 
ing into Reva’s ears even though we had often asked her to give 
up that habit. When Kanti tried to snatch the bag Reva was holding 
in her hand, Reva pretended to be angry, smiled and hid it behind 
her back. 

“No, not now. Give it after I leave...” Reva said. 

“No, Reva Didi, give it now. Don’t feel shy...” Kanti said, as 
she grabbed the bag and looked at Manjhale Bhaiya. “Reva Didi 
has brought you something, Bhaiya...” 

Both Manjhale Bhaiya and I were surprised. 

Kanti had got hold of the paper-bag. Laughing, she pulled a 
paper-bag out of it, tore it open, and holding a grey pullover, 
said, “Reva Didi has knitted this for you, Manjhale Bhaiya. I knew 
about it earlier, but Reva Didi had made me promise not to tell 
anyone.” Then she opened the pullover and showing it to us, said, 
“It’s well-made, Reva Didi. Looks exactly like the ones in the 
market.” 

Manjhale Bhaiya felt shy at being given a present in front of 
everyone. He had never dreamt of such a gift. He was so flustered 
that he couldn’t even thank Reva. He looked at the pullover, at 
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Kanti and at Reva’s face alternatively. Reva continued to laugh 
with her head lowered. 

“Try it on...see if it fits you or not? Reva Didi couldn’t take 
your measurements,” Kanti said, holding the pullover out to 
Manjhale Bhaiya. 

Manjhale Bhaiya took the pullover and began to feel its soft 
wool with his fingers. He hesitated to try it on before us. “It is 
nicely made. You shouldn’t have taken so much trouble, Reva...” 

“At least try it on, Manjhale Bhaiya. How will you know other- 
wise?” 

“Why don’t you keep quiet? There is no point in trying it on. 
Of course, it fits... 

“No...no...you’ll have to wear it for’Reva Didi. She has taken 
so much trouble and you refuse to wear it before her...” Kanti 
insisted. It was difficult to win an argument against her. 

Finally, Manjhale Bhaiya was forced to wear the pullover. It 
was tight and his chest seemed like a flat garden without even 
the trace of a wrinkle over it. While Reva examined him carefully, 
he was so nervous that he either tugged at his shirt or ran his 
fingers through his hair. 

At that moment, we heard the sound of someone coming up 
the steps and collected ourselves. We didn’t want to be caught 
in an awkward situation. Reva covered her head and Manjhale 
Bhaiya took off the pullover and put it down on the cot. 

Bade Bhaiya came in and stood before us with his hands in 
his pockets. Perhaps, he had been told that Reva was to come 
home today. He found our silence amusing and smiled. Our con- 
versations always stopped when he arrived, and the burden of 
beginning a new one invariably fell upon him. 

“On the terrace again...but all of you enjoy being at home. In 
the room downstairs or up here...” he looked at us and laughed 
loudly. “We should plan to go out on a picnic today. Sitting at 
home, we don’t even realise that today is new year’s day.” 

Every now and then, Bade Bhaiya would glance at Reva, but 
she refused to look up. She was so nervous that her forehead 
was gleaming with sweat. 

Kanti was so amused by the idea of a picnic that she began 
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to laugh. She poked Reva in the ribs with her elbow, and said, 
“Will you go on a picnic, Reva Didi?” 

Manjhale Bhaiya turned away to look at the open space adjacent 
to the house which was covered with sand, as if what Bade Bhaiya 
had said didn’t concern him at all. 

“But, where can one go for a picnic here—either to the same 
old bank of the Ganga or to Devi's Hill...that’s all. That’s the problem 
with living in small towns. One never gets bored in Calcutta. I’ve 
been here for ten days and I am fed up...” 

I thought Bade Bhaiya was saying all that to impress Reva. 

He took out a packet of cigarettes from his pocket and lit one. 
Then he straightened his tie, leaned against the parapet and began 
to gaze at the street below. 

I glanced every now and then at his face to figure out what 
he thought of Reva. Kanti began to whisper something in Reva’s 
ear. 

In order to break the silence, Bade Bhaiya said, “Even the films 
come here after they have been shown throughout India. You should 
see the Lighthouse of Calcutta...some people think it’s even finer 
than the cinema houses of Europe.” 

“Reva Didi doesn’t like films. If she goes...” Reva dug her elbow 
into Kanti and stopped her from completing her sentence. Kanti 
laughed and looked at her. 

Bade Bhaiya stared at Reva in disbelief, trying to figure out 
it there was any truth in what Kanti had said. Then, in an attempt 
to cover up his surprise, he said, “Who wants to see the films 
shown in this town? I go there to pass the time. There is nothing 
to do here—no club, no one to talk to...” 

Manjhale Bhaiya went downstairs the moment he could. Reva 
looked at him once, as if she wanted to say something, but kept 
quiet. Then she continued to look quietly at the pullover she had 
knitted for him. A little later, Amma sent for Kanti to help her 
downstairs. Reva accompanied her. Bade Bhaiya wasn’t pleased 
by her leaving. Perhaps he wanted to talk to her alone. I picked 
up my book again. Bade Bhaiya began to stroll on the terrace 
and I watched him through the corner of my eye. 

In the evening, we learnt that Bade Bhaiya had rejected Reva. 
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He had found her to be a simple and unsophisticated woman 
who would never be able to adjust to army life or talk freely to 
his friends. We were shocked by his decision. 

Amma, too, was upset and disappointed. She wondered how 
she would break the news to Reva’s mother. She even tried to 
reason with Bade Bhaiya, but he was adamant. It was also perhaps 
beneath his dignity to accept the very first girl he saw. Kanti, 
too, was hurt. She had thought that after his marriage, Bade Bhaiya 
would go back to Assam and Reva would stay at our house as 
her friend. The fact that Bade Bhaiya had rejected Reva, made 
her very angry. 

“Who does he think he is...?” she said, as she leaned over my 
table. 

“A latsahib, who else...?” I joked. My attempt at humour made 
her even more angry. 

“It’s good that he rejected her.” 

Kanti failed to understand what I was getting at. Bewildered, 
she stared at me. 

“Bade Bhaiya is not worthy of Reva.” 

When she heard that, her face lit up. “I agree with you. He 
should get married to a memsahib.” 

Manjhale Bhaiya, too, heard the news, but it was difficult to 
tell from his face how he felt about it. But we were sure that 
Reva must have been deeply hurt by the news. 

The distance between us and Bade Bhaiya became even greater 
than before. We couldn’t forget that he had refused to marry Reva. 
For a few days, we tried to avoid him. In fact, we started counting 
the days left for his departure. 

My college reopened and I was glad to escape from the oppressive 
atmosphere at home. 

As regards the marriage of his children, Dada had made it quite 
clear to us that he had money only for Kanti’s marriage. If any 
of his sons wanted to get married, they would have to make theit 
own financial arrangements. Amma had even fought Dada about 
his decision, but he had remained firm. He wanted to have enough 
money for the remaining years of his life, so that he didn’t have 
to beg for help from any of his three sons. He had no faith ir 
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any of them. We had heard that Bade Bhaiya had already put 
by a few thousand rupees for his marriage. But, since Manjhale 
Bhaiya used to give his entire salary to Dada, it was impossible 
for him to save anything. 

One day, when I returned home from college, Kanti came up 
to me with great excitement, as if she had been waiting for me. 

“I heard something very strange today...” she said, as she leaned 
over my table and shuffled the pages of my books. 

I began taking off my shoes without bothering to look at her. 
She usually came up to gossip with me after I got home, and 
even though I found her conversations interesting, I always 
pretended not to pay her any attention. 

“Reva Didi’s mother came this morning and...” she didn’t say 
anything more. 

Her deliberate refusal to complete her sentence irritated me. 
I said, “So what? She often comes home.” | 

“But what Amma and she said to each other...that’s important.” 

“What did they say to each other?” 

“Guess. I am sure that you will never be able to guess...” 

“T am not interested. I don’t pay attention to women’s gossip.” 

“Oh...so you, too, have started imitating Bade Bhaiya! Now, you 
want to be a badesahib after your B.A. Chi, chi, you should be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

I was in no mood to fight her. I smiled at her as if I was offering 
her a peace treaty. Besides, I was curious to know what Reva’s 
mother and Amma had talked about. 

“Alright, listen...Reva’s mother said that since Bade Bhaiya had 
refused to marry Reva, why couldn’t Reva’s marriage be fixed 
with Manjhale Bhaiya...” 

I felt as if Kanti had said something in bad taste. “Don’t talk 
nonsense. Manjhale Bhaiya and Reva get married...how’s that pos- 
sible!” 

Kanti looked at me in astonishment. “Why not? When Reva’s 
mother herself said so to Amma...” After a pause, she said, “But 
Amma put her off. She said that they could think about Manjhale 
Bhaiya’s marriage only after Bade Bhaiya gets married...” Then 
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she added, as if talking to herself, “Does that mean that Manjhale 
Bhaiya can never get married if Bade Bhaiya doesn’t?” 

At that point, it occurred to me that it wasn’t proper for me 
to discuss the marriages of my elder brothers with my younger 
sister. 

“If Reva gets married to Manjhale Bhaiya then she can live in 
this house forever...” 

“Enough, Kanti. Why are you so concerned about others?” 

Kanti got angry. “Now you scold me, after getting all the in- 
formation!” 

Without bothering to reply to her or listen to anything more, 
I went to the bathroom to wash my hands and face. But the idea 
of Reva’s marriage to Manjhale Bhaiya continued to rankle me. 
Would he really agree to marry her? Was he secretly in love with 
her? He never took anyone into his confidence. From his house 
to his office and back...and always silent...no one had ever managed 
to break that silence. But he hadn’t saved anything. How could 
Dada give his consent to Manjhale Bhaiya’s marriage? 

The next day, after dinner, my brothers and I found ourselves 
together in the same room. Kanti joined us and sat down to knit 
a pullover for me. Bade Bhaiya pulled out a cigarette and started 
smoking it. Over the last few days, he had become rather irritable 
and he always spoke to us a little sharply. Manjhale Bhaiya was 
sitting on a trunk and leaning against a wall. 

Soon, Amma walked in after winding up the kitchen. She wiped 
her hands on one end of her saree. 

“In about fifteen days, I shall go back. I’ll spend a couple of 
days in Calcutta. I don’t know when I'll get leave again,” Bade 
Bhaiya said, flicking the ash from his cigarette. 

“I wanted to arrange your marriage this time. After all, how 
long can you eat hotel food...” Amma said, looking anxiously at 
Bade Bhaiya. 

The reference to his marriage made Bade Bhaiya even more 
irritable and angry. Apart from Reva, Amma had tried to arrange 
his marriage with a few other girls also. She had even taken him 
to see them, but he had rejected each one of them. He felt that 
parents of cultured, sophisticated, educated and pretty girls had 
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not approached him because of his family, even though he himself 
was a good catch. 

“Yesterday, Mahajin told me that she had talked to a few other 
parents, but they were all afraid to send their daughters so far 
away...” Amma said, trying to defend herself. She didn’t want 
Bade Bhaiya to feel that she hadn't tried hard enough to find him 
a bride. 

“Yes...” Bade Bhaiya said, as he puffed at his cigarette. “That's 
merely an excuse. People do go to distant places.” 

“Take Kanti, for instance. I would be nervous about sending 
her far away...” 

But Bade Bhaiya wasn’t pacified. “People are also apprehensive 
about our family. Besides, Dada is not bothered about whether 
we live or die. These things can’t be kept hidden from people...” 

There was complete silence in the room. Amma didn’t say any- 
thing in Dada’s defence. 

After a brief pause, Amma said, “If you get married, we can 
start thinking about Manjhale’s marriage...” 

Bade Bhaiya was very surprised to hear that. He glared at Amma 
and said angrily, “Stop worrying about me...I don’t want to have 
some ordinary girl tied around my neck, such a girl would never 
be able to live my kind of life...” 

Amma, however, had her say, “Reva’s mother came the other 
day. She wanted to fix Reva’s marriage with Manjhale, but I put 
her off. I thought, we should consider it only after you get married. 
Once you are settled, we can begin to look for a boy for Kanti...” 

Manjhale Bhaiya continued to sit quietly with his eyes glued 
to a magazine. That was the first time in \ the house that anyone 
had talked about his marriage. 

“Reva is a nice girl. She is always happy. Her parents, however, 
don’t want to wait long.” 

Bade Bhaiya began to whistle the tune of a song. He wasn't 
pleased at the mention of Reva. Kanti looked at everyone with 
great excitement, because she wanted Reva’s marriage to be ar- 
ranged with Manjhale Bhaiya as soon as possible. 

After sometime, Manjhale Bhaiya went away to sleep in Dada’s 


room. 
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Amma, once again said, quietly, “But he would never agree. 
Where would we get the money for Manjhale’s wedding? How 
would we feed Reva and ourselves on a hundred rupees?” She 
sighed and added, “Manjhale can’t find a good job anywhere...” 

Bade Bhaiya said, “A man shouldn’t think of getting married 
unless he can stand on his own feet.” 

“But Reva is a very nice girl. She takes her good fortune with 
her wherever she goes...” 

Bade Bhaiya began to whistle once again. 

We were all convinced that Dada would never agree to Manjhale 
Bhaiya’s marriage to Reva, besides he, wasn’t as impressed with 
her as Amma was. In addition, Reva’s parents weren't so rich 
as to tempt him to make sure that one of his sons married her. 
We, at least, could boast of Bade Bhaiya’s salary and rank but 
there were no one like him in Reva’s family. Both her brothers 
were still in school. 

Manjhale Bhaiya wasn’t unaware of all this. No one in the house 
talked about his marriage again. 

Once, when Amma did mention to Dada, in a rather round 
about way, the offer that Reva’s parents had made, at first he 
stared at her in disbelief, and then he told her that she had gone 
senile in her old age and that the desire of bringing a daughter- 
in-law into the family had wiped out the little intelligence she 
had left. Amma never brought up the subject again. She was terrified 
of Dada. 

At that time, I didn’t fully understand what was happening 
in the house. But now, whenever I remember Manjhale Bhaiya’s 
face during those days, I feel my entire body bristle with anger. 
I can’t imagine how hurt, how humiliated, he must have felt at 
being told why he couldn’t marry Reya. Since it was neither in 
his power to raise his salary nor to save money for his marriage, 
he took the only course of action open to him. He broke the last 
bonds he still had with his family. He returned home from office 
a bit later than usual, and went to sleep immediately after dinner. 
He would lie covering his face with his long arms, down which 
blue veins forked like lightning; and his dry, entangled hair, thick 
as a bush, seemed to be a mysterious sign which none of us could 
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decipher. Now when I think back upon those days, I realise how 
deeply attached he must have been to Reva. 

As Bade Bhaiya’s vacations came to an end, he became more 
despondent and irritable. He seemed dissatisfied with all of us. 
He was proud of his job, but he had failed to find a girl who 
could live upto his estimate of himself. 

Suddenly, one day, I thought of Reva and turning to Kant, 
who was sitting next to me, asked her, “Reva hasn’t asked me 
to get her a book for many days. Earlier, she used to send a servant 
across with a message.” 

Kanti didn’t say anything in response. That surprised me. 

Seeing her sit quietly, I asked again, “Have you seen Reva?” 

After a moment's silence, and without looking at me, she said, 
“Yes, I had gone to her house a few days ago.” 

“How is she?” 

“Fine.” 

I thought she was being difficult either because she had had 
a fight with Reva or because she had guessed that I was anxious 
and was therefore trying to feel important. Normally, she could 
never stop herself from talking about Reva. 

“I'll go to see her and lend her some books from the college 
library.” 

This time, Kanti turned to look at me. Her eyes were filled with 
tears. She whispered, “Don’t take books. Reva Didi is not well.” 

I was a little taken aback. “What's wrong with her?” 

Kanti whispered once again, “Reva Didi didn’t tell me any- 
thing...” 

I became apprehensive. Kanti’s face was serious and grim. I 
wondered why she had answered my questions so cryptically. 

I sat quietly for sometime. Reva’s face kept hovering before my 
eyes. During the four years that I had known her, I had never 
known her to be sad or troubled. It was, therefore, difficult for 
me to imagine her feelings. Even though, I wasn't old enough 
to understand the kinds of problems she was entangled in, yet 
from the conversations and the atmosphere in our house, I could 
guess some of the difficulties she must have been facing. 

At that very moment, Manjhale Bhaiya came back from his office. 
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When he found us sitting quietly, he felt a bit awkward. Perhaps, 
he thought that we had stopped talking because we had heard 
him return. He tried to smile, looked at both of us in turn, and 
said, “It’s very cold outside today, maybe it will rain...” 

His coat had worn out at the elbows and | doubted if it would 
see him through the winter without giving way. The top two buttons 
of his shirt were missing, exposing the hair on his chest. After 
a busy day at the office, his hair was dishevelled. I looked at 
him intently through the corners of my eyes. Kanti, who had looked 
at him once when he had walked in, was again busy with her 
embroidery. Had Manjhale Bhaiya not been earning anything or 
had he lived away from home like Bade Bhaiya, Dada would never 
have let me continue with my studies. When I had passed my 
Intermediate, even Manjhale Bhaiya pleaded with Dada on my 
behalf. I don’t know why, but at that moment, a tremendous feeling 
of sympathy surged through me for Manjhale Bhaiya. The thought 
that I couldn’t do anything for him, made me feel awful. 

He was wearing the pullover Reva had knitted for him. He 
didn’t know about Reva’s illness. Even if he had, he couldn’t have 
done anything to help. At times, I felt that he should take charge 
of his future, of his joys and sorrows; that he should have told 
Dada clearly that he wanted to marry Reva. If he had spoken 
forcefully, it would have been difficult for Dada to oppose him. 

During those days, whenever I had nothing to do, I found myself 
thinking about Manjhale Bhaiya. At times, I thought that after 
my B.A. I would find myself a job, and since my own needs were 
negligible, I would give my entire salary to Manjhale Bhaiya so 
that he and Reva could get married. At other times, I recalled 
that Amma had said Reva’s parents were not prepared to wait 
for long, and Kanti too had told me that they were negotiating 
Reva’s engagement with someone else, At that moment, I would 
resolve to give up my studies and find a job so that Manjhale 
Bhaiya could get married at once. But I never had the courage 
to take that step. 

The day Bade Bhaiya was to leave was almost at hand. Everyone 
in the house knew that he felt he had wasted his vacations with 
us. 
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One day, there was an angry exchange between Dada and him, 
and we were afraid that he would pack up at once and leave 
for Assam. Bade Bhaiya spoke so bitterly about all of us, cursed 
our inauspicious house, derided our poverty that Dada simply 
couldn’t stop himself from saying, “Why are you so concerned 
about the house now? You never sent us any money when we 
needed it. Whatever you earn, you spend on yourself.” 

Bade Bhaiya also lost control over himself and shouted back, 
“No one here is bothered about me. No one has ever tried to 
find out how! live over there. And let me tell you clearly now—don t 
be surprised if I get married to a Christian girl...” Then he stormed 
out of Dada’s room. Dada continued to grumble for a long time, 
but lacked the courage to come out and say anything more to 
Bade Bhaiya. Amma sat quietly in the kitchen and wept, and Kanti 
pretended as if the fight didn’t concern her at all. 

Some evil spirit seemed to have cast its shadow over the house. 
None of us talked to one other. Our faces were marked with despon- 
dency. It seemed as if we were being forced to carry on against 
our wishes. We were straining at the very limits of the chains 
that bound us. Never before had the relations been so tense in 
the house. 

One day, as I was returning from college, I impulsively decided 
to go and see Reva. I borrowed two books from the library for 
her. That gave me the excuse I needed to visit her. 

I ran into Reva’s mother who was sitting in the verandah of 
her house. She tried to smile when she recognized me, “You have 
come after a long time...” 

“I couldn’t take time off from my studies in college...” I sat 
down in the chair next to her. Perhaps there was no one else at 
home because everything was very quiet. She had even forgotten 
to switch on the light in the verandah. 

“Is everyone well at home?” 

“Yes...” Then, hesitantly, I asked, “Where is Reva?” 

“She must be on the terrace. Have you brought some books 
for her? That's nice, they'll help her pass the time. Go on, go upstairs 
to the terrace...” 
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I climbed the steps upto the terrace. I was happy to have been 
released by Reva’s mother so quickly. 

Reva had heard the sound of my footsteps. She was sitting on 
a cot and looking towards the terrace and the moment I caught 
sight of her on the cot, I walked towards her. Reva adjusted her 
saree and seemed to shrink into herself as if she was afraid that 
I would sit next to her. 

“IT brought you two novels, Reva...” As I slowly sat down on 
the wooden frame of the cot, it creaked loudly. 

Reva didn’t say anything. It was difficult to see her face clearly 
in the darkness. I was anxious to know what had passed through 
her mind upon seeing me after such a long time. She had braided 
her hair tightly behind her head, that made her face look even 
broader than before. 

“You haven’t visited us for some time, Reva...” 

Reva stirred a little, but didn’t say anything. She covered her 
arms with her saree, and continued to sit like a bundle. Her eyes 
were fixed on the edge of the terrace. In the sky above us, flocks 
of birds were flying back to their nests. 

“Perhaps, she wants me to leave. I have given her the books, 
and now there is no reason to stay on...” I thought to myself. 
But I found it impossible to leave. 

“How is Kanti?” I was taken aback by the tremor in her voice. 
It had never been difficult for Reva to carry a conversation forward, 
but at that moment it appeared as if she had put in a lot of effort 
to utter that simple sentence. 

“She is fine, but Reva...” I suddenly had the desire to reveal 
everything to her, to keep no secrets. For the first time ever, I 
felt very close to her, felt as if there wasn’t even a shadow between 
us. 

“Things are rather strained at home. We don’t talk to each other 
as members of a family, but as travellers who have come together 
in a waiting room. Bade Bhaiya is getting ready to leave. Dada 
and he don’t talk to each other. His marriage hasn't been fixed 
anywhere. Manjhale Bhaiya comes home late from his office, | 


don’t know where he spends his time. And whenever Amma finds 
herself alone, she weeps.” 
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It was dark, but I knew that Reva was startled by what I had 
said. Her eyes were fixed on me as if she had not understood 
what I had told her. 

I felt as if I had narrated a long tale to her. Tired, I. stretched 
out my legs. My shyness, on meeting her after a long time, had 
slowly begun to disappear. 

“Have you come straight from college?” Reva asked, perhaps 
to change the subject. 

“Yes.” 

“Can I get you some tea?” 

“No, I had some in the college cafe...” 

A flock of parrots came and sat on the imli tree whose branches 
brushed against the terrace, but even their shrieking didn’t break 
the silence that had fallen between us. I had never talked to Reva 
alone and so freely before. 

Suddenly, Reva looked at me and asked me a little sentimentally, 
“Will you tell me something truthfully?” 

“I don’t have the courage to lie to you,” I replied with a smile. 
“Besides, you have the capacity to see through me and discover 
what I am thinking about. Do you remember when we played 
flash on Diwali last year, whenever I tried to bluff, you guessed 
the cards I had merely by looking at my face?” 

Reva slowly lowered her head and quietly asked, “Do they ever 
talk about me at your house?” 

If | could have looked into her eyes that evening, I may have 
discovered a lot of things, but I didn’t have the courage to lean 
across and lift her face. Later, I regretted not having done so. 

I didn’t answer her question. I sat quietly staring at the light 
in the house across from the sandy field. A little later, when I 
turned to look at her, I noticed that her face was stained with 
tears; she had neither wiped them nor had she tried to hide them 
from me. I continued to watch her for a while, but didn’t utter 
a word. At that moment, I suddenly became conscious of the fact 
that I was a man. 

“Reva...” 

She didn’t move. I don’t know if she had heard me. 

“Reva...” I shook her by the shoulder. 
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When I heard her sobbing, my body began to tremble with some 
strange apprehension. Reva hid her face between her knees. It 
had never occurred to me that she would break down like that. 
Quietly, I stroked her head. Then it struck me that her arms were 
wrapped around her knees in the same way as Manjhale Bhaiya’s 
arms were wrapped around his head when he slept at night. There 
was some kinship between the two of them. 

The sky had grown darker. I was sitting alone on a cot with 
Reva—even today, when I recall that evening, I feel that I lost 
something that evening, I can still feel a void in my heart. 

Slowly, she stopped crying. I don’t know when she quietened 
down or when she lifted her face. She was sitting peacefully as 
if nothing had happened. 

After a while, we went downstairs. I paid my respects to her 
mother and went back home. 

For many days afterwards, Reva’s image continued to torment 
me. I couldn’t find a way of escaping from it. The memory of 
my feelings for Reva that day still makes my heart beat faster. 
Reva, whom Bade Bhaiya didn’t want and Manjhale Bhaiya couldn't 
have, haunted my thoughts. I felt ashamed of myself. A voice 
within me told me that I was committing a sin, that such thoughts 
were vile. Yet, | could never completely put them aside, even though 
I knew that it was impossible for my longings to be fulfilled. 
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LOCAL HISTORY 


through interlaced scripts signs 
wholeness on stone 

tomb fort mosque 

a language denies dual on tyrant 
marble substitutes gaze trap 

for poor and merchant 


a zero spring to drink at 

whole from whole emerges a subtraction! 
each is irrelevant relevance 

nothing a person nothing 


banned by some pope as devil’s O 
the negotiable single a necessary 
conflict of dual 

a vedic square holds nines 

in absurd limits 

called the universe? 


in 1679 a tomb for Rabia-ud-Durrani? 
long reservoirs in cypress avenues 
Bibi-ka-Magqbara a symmetry in gardens 
minarets in pool within a tomb 


believers throw what little money 
token hope into unclean water 


at the centre 7 a magic casualty‘ 

Aurangzeb’s earthly plot within white stone 

a poor man’s grave in hypocrisy 

his wife’s plaster under a marble dome 
‘“‘a nest on nonagonal stars’” 


nine muses nine lives nine 
pins a nine day wonder web 


alse pattern as Vedic necessity spreads poverty 


“our need to order”’ they say: 
it is a phenomenon’ 
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a victory blinds all to defeat a chaos infinite in net’ 


a total where you hang handless unambiguous over scrub and 
sand® 


of what mind is this a pattern 

a fury for screens a treasure house 
where I carry a hidden spear 

fire his gun write his accounts 
family epic thesaurus 


sing songs for him and her 
looked embraced gazed on sisters 
brothers cringe still below 

the great fortress of Deogiri’ 


the gods’ fort capital of India for Muhammad Tughlak 
1338 an entire population sick dying alive 

dead on the journey months south Delhi to Daultabad 
City of Fortune and back in his madness 


hills rocks abandoned against a colosal sky 
600 feet high with a natural reservoir 
you can gaze into 


NOTES 


1. The Vedas reversed: ‘’This is whole. That is whole. Whole emerges form a 
whole. Whole subtracted from whole results in whole.” 

2. Manu Desai, “In Search of the Elusive Zero,”” Namaskar, September-October, 
1984 and K. Albarn, J.M. Smith, S. Steele and D. Walker, The Language of 
Pattern, 1974. 

3. Near Aurangabad. 

4. Khuldabad, tomb of a Mughal Emperor. 

5-8. The Language of Pattern. 

9. At Daultabad. 
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EMBARCATION TERMINAL 


it ends with a quick embrace in an airport 
several cults look on 
fruit and flower market turbans sarees 
khaki guards trigger finger black ironshod boots 
Hindi and English in tannoy echo command departure 
proceed to gate five 
searched again felt all over by armed uniform 
documents rifled turned slow 
small insignia epaulets shoulder straps 
ranks imitate a conquering army 


it ends by moonlight on a thick lawn 

in humming heat electric torchlight barefoot bearers in 
dark blue canvas 

trays for red and yellow food forage caps brass 

Golden Mountain beer 

ginger-flavoured colourless Thrill 

whisky drawn from an inventive committee 

black buffalo heads stuck through high bare interiors 

sepia monotone past presidents round chins 

ancient ceiling propellers aerate flies lizards grip plaster 
or us 

or undersides of giant leaves 


it ends in continuous sweat in a night bus Ex-Serviceman’s 
Transport 
across night Bombay last hopes in black heat 
small kerosene lamps in hovels 
high pitched tribal loudspeaker song 
a child’s hand on my sleeve 
a cry for pitiful money 


it ends with gaze for local curiosity 
with passes 
with thirst threats 
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with sleep as a game with the sleepless 
with an ancient bone and skin man 
white robbed no language between us 
but names of two airports Delhi Dubai 
oil airport wealth in saline desert 
his tight pale brown head upside down 
silent towards me motionless 

sleep no case no book no pen to his mask 
his design woven linen skullcap white 
this flat rich waste Dubai his terminal 
could be nowhere else 


it ends in flight over wild rivers 
night journey mountains into deep rock 
ends in distant shock sudden lights 
in sharp record 
history electrode plastered to head skin 


occupied to do this job properly 
survival here as before in other places 
stretch back now their voices 

do not accompany their faces 

eager and relief in rare smiles 


but fearful self mediates again 

desire erased at its very moment 

work needs one place long enough 

to be habitual touch and mutual voicing 
without too much scrutiny 


or masked flaws too obvious differences 
between near and love with satellites overhead 
too late transistor radios in fortress Daultabad 
City of Fortune 1338 thick woven scabbard 
weaver bird nests grave holders of pasts 


gold grass hung above fissures travel is destination 
no way to resist to refuse to be opened 
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to be open on narrow voyages to South 
inside twenty years opening and opening 
long stemmed lotus white out of black blood 


hooded white warning in huge Angkor tank 
twenty-one years ago 


pick-blunted or surfaces soils washed off 
drifts around colossi 

fingertips suspect against the suspect flow 
intolerant desires to move secure 

through secure barriers 


but to be handed through under prevailing winds 
frontier guards in absurd hats salute 

orphan inconsolable on these wide planes 
disconsolate rock theory 

slow erosions with human lives in them 


leave shores privileges alert tractions in currents 
embarcations take-offs among monuments 
flights until at last the flight 

a white bird arises from horizontal body 

white egrets disregard gaze into a fast river 


unfinished by a shrunken lake 

a small Miles van de Rohe style hotel 
seduction name large in the blaze 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 

this ancient car front side door tied with string 
lines for enquiry for I do not want to teach 
teach me what you do not wish me to know 
noise in the night a large centipede 

is a limit and belief in a large recycling plant 
where the Thrill bottles go 

apart from the boiled water carriers 
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no place to come back to to belong 

something in a passage pilgrimage 

donations to a film star who played gods once 

now he is one puts forth from behind 

a dancing mask in wealth throned up workless 

gold fish swim around him gesture prepares 

some hereafter past batteries and transistors 

temple bulbs sticky garlands imploring eyes each morning 


you do not have to be good natured here 
just tolerant and wait on the army parade ground 
boys fly kites in the local way loop and soar familiar 


is difference just stated to have something under a sky 
that tries to touch you he does 

alone with a Walkman talking to the news and scores 
is mass loneliness kept barely 


dream it out later on the Atlantic cliff warm west wind 
claims the whole body and let gaze fearless into its ocean 
look down steep and let body follow its eyes 


2 


insane as thirtyeight roulette wheel stops 
multiple fours Buddhist tyrants 
on self-inspired towers of Angkor Thom 


they depleted a nation open to marauding Thais 
crazed need to smash cave battle reliefs and smile faces 
power in revolution and meditation 
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on stone carved control towers a close gaze 
a lateral where however turned as the curved 
ellipsoid earth unends 


who place directed avenues on us 
dreamed life camps for us paved barracks white-painted 
guard stones stiffened flags on the Moon 


a fort built into rock with gates in guarded series 
grand design our lost bones under 
our clothes rag uniforms 


this occluded writing is not included drops away 
in refusals or rushes from the scene 
absurd visions in desires 


out from a life so broken and healed in broken places 
an art could be cause for gratitude 
who touches this touches 


a burnt future without fossils 
“‘Man consists of more pieces, more parts, 
than the world; than the world doeth... 


the World but the Map, and the Man the World... 
the whole world hath no representation... 
My thoughts reach all, comprehend all... 


Inexplicable misery; I their Creator am in a close prison 
..any where...Call back therefore thy Meditation again, 
and bring it downe.”’ 

go into training again no matter when after this landing 
dream Bear Lake snow on ice black and emerald pines 
slope up the ice crags 

scented firs into windless spaces then snow peaks 

dark blue and bluebirds thread 

a cold sunlit ancient assembly 


store-front Silverton set in space a glacier passed on ores burn 
copper and sulfur 
imprisoned in styles American from Europe's 
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here gods processes vein everywhere you walk and eat in other 
peoples’ supernatural sleep down beside 
holy badges a story mask over wind 


_ drought cracks some brown demiurge 
cold storm a pressure from footless spirit 
shrines to every cistern 


train to live in a sparkling fusing world 
so sit let out breath then draw in to a spot 
just above and between the eyes 


become all spine and hang from it trained 
in someone’s terms grip on your shoulders 
old breath up your own nose 


old kiss old song old presses into this our domaine 
our gas our crystal our range 
now dance as human 


show you invented us now refuse now burn 

it is you sift into fire the piss and sludge-filled 

river from far Himalayas 

image present behind each thing dissolution of that thing 


continuance behind it heavy sleep 
death in which dreams come to us to life 
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SACRAL 


spirit places carved away from sun 
no cave descent in these vaults 
mouths face teak forests steep slopes 
Ajanta valley entrances to wall art 


imported cutters from north flung 
rock excavations debris curved 
swayed in darkness 

unsplintered unimprisoned 


earth mineral plant colours embody 
dances stories for change 

for meditation to bring whole lives 
animals birds unique flowers leaves 


into darkness the chaitya painted alive 

as the mashal lit dark corners smeared vegetable oils 
aflame poured from your fingers the mind’s body’s 
flesh and light from huge mirrors at the mouths 


blaze hit white washed walls to glow ready 

for stone and plant colours red ochre cinnamon 

bronze she wrote in her splendour 

lamp black lime white lapis lazuli from far North and Persia 


shone human mystery into new interiors 

in and in to high small chambers a colossal Buddha 
fits space high half closed long eyes turned in 

in hillrock enclosed inclusive deeply 


falls break in unfiltered blaze 

sun itself shaded by its forests 

above we have come to gaze on human hewn glory 
eyes full of darkness full of the sun 


full from the bronzed and earth coloured 
flight designs no background to webs of movement 
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everything is made itself no symbols 
under single electric bulbs in another time 


is this happiness summer all may stand a nakedness 

fill with our own making may resist rule by scripture 
each his own advice a path to temporal Paradise 

a garden for the gaze where water flows in its valley 


light and colour travellers may make a world to create 
where altered beings adulterate thirsty to exist for 
each other in thirsts a continental grip 

between desire and desolation 


the gazers may emerge victorious 
ready with the next tools 

new design into inheritance 
imagine rhythms to begin again 


TRANSFORMATIONS 


Bacchus at the Marriage changes water to wine 
she carries a phallus fish strides anticlockwise 
Ictus east to west Vishnu four-armed 

merman Buddhist Tree of the Dead is 
Duchamp’s bottle rack Poe churns milky ocean 
a crowned hermaphrodite a black and white 
bisexed Vishnu form 


beyond this lingam yoni 
gaze down single corridored pillared chambers 
silence of rubbing legs in forest 


now in Ghrashneshwar 
a jyotirlinga self-oriented leaves thrown on 
a lingam caved chanted within sun blazes into 
a lingam under a courtyard tree smoothed by hands and lips 
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breasts of stone women and girls worn to shine 
among their rocks ‘‘a counsel of madness 

for what we're after is a cure’ is Dr. Williams’ voice 
poet and doctor then Blake addressed God 

“If you have found a Circle to go into go into it 
yourself & see how you would do’”’ 

no innocent site exists 


AN UNTITLED POEM 


carried boiled cold the basis 
in this society we 

keep by our water 

its holders are plastic 


“the whole city is disturbed” 

a thin thin-clothed man sweeps 

the Santa Cruz runway 

a thin broom 

“Polygamy Has No Koranic Sanction’”’ 


headline on shredding paper 
in her curtained house beyond 
a courtyard shut from chaos 


a communist retired professor of Persian 
translates brecht and Pasternak 

into Urdu her cool plants 

smell of water 


on street walls inscribed dense 
“Study and Struggle” 


beggars wait under a church wall 
to be fed or in rag tents 


what use shaking chilled fear 

gold bronze dragon flies over lawns 
at four-thirty closed air begins 

to darken rain trees beobabs 
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‘the common phrase samsarasagora, 
ocean-of-life-in-the-world’”’ 
thousands of hymn poems and into 
the poem ocean branches flow 

one poem endless Vishnu 

“sound of rivers streaming backward 


into their mountains” and the creation 
story ends with rain “‘rain ruins men 
lifts men from rain” rain cloud generosity 


“lord of contraries done with knowing 
unknowing” ’’basil and lotus on your chest”’ 
broad ash clouds over grey hide distant hills 


elsewhere ‘The art of teaching fish 
by slow degrees To live without water. 
Men cheaper than safety’”” 


“employees and litigants ran out 
in panic as a snake suddenly appeared 
in the record room of the Supreme Court’? 


this year a bad monsoon 

thin rain 

these showers enter the earth 
black and lemon five inch wing 
butterflies under unknown leaves 
each drop alights and shines 


NOTES 


1. Nammalvar, a wandering Tamil poet in the 9th century. See A.K. Ramanujam, 
Hymns for the Drowning. 


2. Hugh Macdiarmid, In Memorium James Joyce. 
3. The Hindu, front page headline and article. 
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hen she saw Radhu, Sabina’s mouth opened in surprise 
W:: remained open. 
“You?” 

Unaware of being rude, Sabina stood at the door blocking the 
way into the house. 

“Yes, me!” Radhu smiled. 

You shouldn’t smile, her fingers crushing the newspaper, chided 
her, but...she could never say ‘hello’ without smiling. She hadn't 
forgotten the newspaper for a moment, and had carried it with 
her ever since she had set her eyes on it. She hadn’t wanted to 
come here, but couldn't help it. 

That page in the newspaper seemed to crackle when she saw 
Sabina before her. But she couldn’t say anything. 

“Can I come in?” Radhu asked with a smile, as she slipped 
past Sabina taking care not to brush against her shoulder. 

Sabina was still staring at her with her mouth open. They were 
standing in a small corridor next to the sitting room. A Nilima 
Sheikh painting hung on the wall—the soft pastel shades gave 
the name of the painter away. Below it were bonsai peepal and 
banyan trees. A stone lamp, with a red-tinted shade which glowed 
like the setting sun, stood in a corner. A deep blue, velvet carpet 
covered the floor from wall-to-wall. 

An open mouth in the midst of all this! Absurd! Any show of 
emotions in upper-class, five-star homes is vulgar. That’s the real 
difference between ‘high’ and ‘low’ culture, Radhu thought, as 
she remembered the newspaper. The poor have only one room 
to show to the guests, to laugh uproariously and to scream hysteri- 
cally in. Everything seems proper there. But here, she thought 
as she looked at the distant vistas of the house, there is one room 
for weeping, one for laughing, a third for hiding tears, smiles and 
astonishment under a veil in the name of sophistication. Naturally, 
you look stupid in such a house! Standing there with your mouth 
Open in the midst of such grace and elegance! 

Suddenly, Sabina shut her mouth. When she came back a few 
minutes later, she was carrying a glass of water on a tray, a frosted 
glass of cold water from the refrigerator. 
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Imagine if you had become a fat sethani, you would have looked 
like a jewellery-laden buffalo in this magnificent house with a gar- 
den. Radhu tried to visualize an obese Sabina in these “arty-arty’ 
surroundings. She had always been contemptuous of Sabina’s 
dreams of becoming rich. It is strange, Radhu thought, the moment 
I see her the same old disdain rears its head. And then she felt 
that part of the newspaper leap out and lie between them. 

But Sabina had not grown fat. Her hair had started turning 
grey, but it still cascaded straight down on either side of her face 
like a sparkling water-fall. When her hair streams down to her 
shoulders like white satin, I’ll cast her in my next play as an aging 
Mira dancing seductively, Radhu said to herself, even though she 
knew she would never do any such thing. 

She stood with the tray in her hand. Radhu quickly drank the 
water. 

“More?” 

“No thanks.” 

Both continued to stand in silence. What was floating in the 
air between them? 

Sabina didn’t say anything. 

Radhu asked, “How are you?” 

“Well.” Sabina stirred a little. “Please sit down.” In the ornate, 
expensively done up sitting room. 

Silence again. Sabina didn’t even make the effort to start a con- 
versation. 

Sabina was always like that. Courteousness, without emotional 
warmth, she thought was a charade. During the years when the 
three of them had been friends, they,as were thick asthieves.Once 
the friendship had ended, Sabina had made a clean break. Even 
though they lived in the same city, she had never tried to meet 
Radhu. 

With Pritha, of course, her friendship had endured. Pritha and 
Radhu also continued to be friends. Radhu even criticized Sabina 
openly to Pritha—"She thinks courtesy towards friends is a charade, 
but her ambition in life is to be a part of its superficial glamour!" 

Sabina must have had her reasons for for breaking off the relation- 
ship, but once it had ended, she never mentioned Radhu to Pritha. 
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Their last fight had been over the ‘nights’ Radhu and Pritha 
had spent together. Sabina had been furious when she learnt that 
they still slept together. 

“It was different in school,” she had said angrily. 

“You are the only moralist in this world!” Radhu had taunted. 

“It’s fashionable for women like you to wander about with a 
placard around your neck proclaiming ‘I am this,’” Sabina had 
fumed. 

“And Pritha, no doubt is a meek lamb whom I have trapped! 
And you are the real connoisseur who can differentiate between 
the fake and the real?” Radhu had retorted. 

“You are an owl,” Sabina had shouted. 

“You are a frog,” Radhu had yelled. 

These abuses, from their days of intimacy, had been seriously 
hurled at each other. 

That had been the end of the friendship between the two of 
them. : 

Radhu looked up. Sabina continued to sit like a statue. The 
newspaper lay safely in the bag. You must have seen the words 
in a dark box. Did you notice what is on the other side? Ha, ha, 
ha, an advertisement—"Here is a comfortable and convenient 
switchover...the Future Belongs To Us...Share A Great Future...Buy 
A Hero Honda..." Ha, ha, ha! 

She heard Sabina say, “I’ve seen the reviews of your play.” 

In the newspaper? And this, did you also see this in the 
newspaper? The one lying in my bag? Hero Honda? Our great 
future? And on the other side? 

But Radhu didn’t say anything, and Sabina sat still. 

A strange ‘unbeautiful’ beauty you have, Radhu thought resent- 
fully. Over dressed...Shapeless...Characterless...As if sunlight and 
the wind had never touched her...Lifeless... Vengefully, Radhu men- 
tally maligned Sabina’s beauty. 

After a long interval, Sabina fetched some cold coffee and chicken 
sandwiches. 

“You have come here for the first time. Come, let me show 
you my house.” 

She hasn’t even bothered to ask how I found her address. It’s 
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true that magazines have sung praises of the architecture of the 
house. In any case, one always hears about the rich and their houses. 
But even then if you suddenly want to find them, it takes time 
to get the house number, the name of the colony, the exact street. 
It hadn’t been all that easy to get here. © 

Both were silent—there was silence between them—it walked 
with them though the house. A narrow corridor that led to a large 
room, steps going up, another room, downstairs, more rooms, an 
old carved door that opened into more rooms. And the newspaper 
lay still in the bag. 

“This is my study,” Sabina announced. 

The poster of The Barber’s Secret was on the wall in front. Radhu 
stopped in her tracks. Pritha had designed that poster. 

The play was being performed. Somehow Radhu forgot that 
she was supposed to enter. When the stage lights went up, Sabina 
found herself terrifyingly alone before the audience! Pritha rushed 
back stage—"Owl, your entry!" On stage, Sabina saved the boat 
from capsizing—"I can’t decide anything alone!" She let out a heart- 
rending cry—"Shaharenaaz, where are you? Shahreneaz! 
Shaharenaaz!" Shaharenaaz, alias Radhu, scampered in. The 
audience didn’t realize that there had been a near disaster, but 
after the play, when Radhu and Pritha laughed, Sabina cried hysteri- 
cally. 

The Barber’s Secret was a successful play. It was the beginning 
of Radhu’s career. And Pritha’s poster, like a forgotten prop on 
an empty stage, brought back memories of the hostel dormitory 
the three of them had shared. The strange study and the art objects 
disappeared. 

Pritha’s poster was pinned carelessly behind a towel. When she 
pulled the towel, the poster swung on one side and hung crookedly 

“Now it will hang like that!” 

“Till I straighten it!” 

“Pritha, stop smoking!” 

“Only the fourth one today. That's all.” 

“You cough all night.” 

“T can’t sleep.” 

“Nor can I.” 
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“Nor can I!” 

That was before they fought. 

“Sabina, throw that packet out of the window.” 

“Aah, here goes!” 

“O you pig! It costs money.” 

“I know,” Radhu said, as she turned around. 

She saw Sabina’s expressionless face before her. 

“And this is the store room.” 

“It's a fantastic house. Magazines haven't done full justice to 
it. You were always the best interior designer amongst us.” 

Radhu hesitated once again. Every thought leads me over and 
Over again to the same place. Each step takes me back to the three 
of us. Pritha and Sabina had got a scholarship at the same time 
to study interior design in the U.S. They went together, but 
Sabina returned after six months. 

Now she will say, I know. 

But neither of them spoke. The newspaper lay folded in the 
bag. 

“I should leave,” Radhu said after sometime, as she fumbled 
for a ticket-book lying buried under the newspaper. 

“My play is on the 18th. Come with Vibhu.” 

As soon as they opened the front door, they found Vibhu standing 
there. 

“Long life!” Radhu once again couldn't say ‘hello’ without a 
smile, and immediately felt wretched. 

“Hello.” As Vibhu came upto them, even Sabina’s face showed 
a trace of nervousness. 

“How are you?” Vibhu was asked. 

Suddenly, there was a lump in her throat. “Fine,” Radhu said, 
but to her own ears it sounded like, “Fine?” 

“She is leaving,” Sabina said with a slight tremor in her voice. 

In the silence that followed a shiver ran through her. 

Enough, let no stranger speak. 

“You must have read the morning newspaper?” Vibhu stepped 
Out of the newspaper like an advertisement for Hero Honda. 

“Yes, yes,” Radhu replied quickly. What right had that adver- 
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tisement to be near us? The news on one side and ‘Share A Great 
Future’, on the other... 

Sabina hurried upto Radhu as if she too was leaving. 

“Life is so unpredictable,” Vibhu’s voice was trying to find some 
space between them. 

Both of them fixed him with an accusing stare. 

When we are enclosed in a dark square on the other side of 
‘Share A Great Future’, the likes of Vibhu will ask, “Oh did you 
see this morning’s paper?” 

“I must leave.” Radhu looked as if she was ready to run, and 
Sabina seemed to be pushing her without actually touching her. 

Before Vibhu says, “How terrible, how sad, absolutely alone 
in horrible New York, poor thing, what a ghastly death, your closest 
friend and...” 

Keep quiet. You have no right. Radhu was very agitated. 

Sabina and she walked down the steps before Vibhu could say 
anything more. 

“Come again,” Sabina said, as she touched Radhu’s bag gently. 

They both knew. She never would. 
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central Africa, with its yard full of ostrich feathers, is fresh 
in my heart, as is the story that Mehtaji narrated, about the 
hut’s owner. 

We three (Mehtaji, an Indian merchant from Oldenia, which 
lies at the foot-hills of north western Tanganika, a Zulu driver 
and I) were returning in an old car that was rented from a white 
coffee planter, after a visit to Serimgetty, the capital of lions, and 
the Nogorongoro crater, a colony bursting with wild-life. It was 
almost noon. The road skirting around the deep caverns of Nogoron- 
goro crater looked like a rope bridge. We were moving forward 
slowly, aware of the danger at each bend ahead. One cannot 
imagine the consequences of facing a wild tusker, a bison or a 
rhino there. (If one does, one feels as if one’s stomach is being 
filled with scalding water). Behind, the road climbs up steeply. 
One cannot reverse the car. The crater’s wall slopes steeply down 
for about half a mile on the left, and on the right there is a deep 
rift covered with elephant grass. We were travelling on the edge 
of death. My mind played hide and seek with a tusker, charging 
forward with his trunk snugly coiled on his chest and his ears 
pulled back for balance, or with a bison, with his burning bright 
red eyes and bent head, adorned with horns like carved daggers. 
We had eight more miles to go on that ghat road to reach the 
village of Khambiniyoka. 

Abruptly, Mehtaji asked the driver to stop the car. Both the 
car and my heart jumped. I didn’t even have the guts to look 
up to see the shape of the enemy in front of us. 

The car stopped. 

Mehtaji got out of the car. 

“We will go to the hunter’s hut to have our lunch. Bring the 
hamper,” Mehtaji ordered the driver. 

I sighed with relief. 

“Come,” Mehtaji beckoned me to get out. “Let us go.” 

The Zulu driver, with the hamper and a flask full of hot coffee, 
and I followed Mehtaji. 

We saw a brown cabin half hidden by the forest trees. 


if is twelve years now, but the picture of that wooden hut in 
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Mehtaji walked into the spacious front yard. The big yard was 
full of gray-green wild grass and ostrich feathers. 

We climbed onto the wooden platform that was open on all 
three sides. Right in front of the platform was the steep wall of 
the Nogorongoro crater. 

The cottage was silent and its door was closed. 

Mehtaji pushed the door half open and looked inside. I too 
peeped in. Darkness. 

“Mr. Bush, please sleep well. We will sit here, and have our 
lunch and a bit of rest,” said Mehtaji. He shut the door, came 
back and sat on the platform. There was no answer from inside. 

Mehtaji spread a piece of cloth on the platform, opened the 
hamper and took out the sandwiches and fruits. 

A breeze that came from the depths of the gorge murmured 
in the willows in front of the cottage. 

Mehtaji spoke softly, as he poured coffee from the flask for me, 
“Mr. Bush, what a good fellow he is, you know! He is a great 
friend of mine. Ever since he came to live in this cabin we have 
been friends. Though he is white, he has no bad habits like smoking 
or drinking. A pure vegetarian—fruits and fresh water are his 
main diet. Once in a while he cooks some vegetable soup...” 

“Who is this hunter, Mr. Bush?” I asked perplexed. Somehow 
the whole atmosphere made me nervous—afraid. 

Glancing at the closed door behind him now and then, Mehtaji 
told me the history of that hunter. Not merely the story of the 
hunter, Mehtaji also revealed the secrets of African hunting. It 
is only later I learned that Mehtaji himself was a good hunter. 

“Mr. Bush, a German, was a professor of Mathematics at the 
University of Munich. Evenasa student, his ambition was to become 
a hunter in Africa. In that German city of science, civilization and 
philosophy, he dreamt of the dark African forests and the 
mysterious herds of animals there. It seems that, when he saw 
‘Z’ in algebra, he thought of the zebra. 

“Mr. Bush, at that time, used all his leisure to study African 
animals. In that wild kingdom, the animal that attracted him th 
most was the elephant. The elephant! A miracle of creation. 
huge wonder in the world of animals. A giant who can devou 
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eight hundred pounds of vegetation a day. The only male in the 
animal world without testicles to be in heat. (The she elephants 
have udders between the front legs.) A rogue who can fold and 
roll his trunk and use it to hit and flatten the enemy. 

“Mr. Bush used to act out in his library scenes of himself shooting 
and killing the tuskers. He studied every book that was written 
by specialists on the nature and habitat of elephants...also on the 
number of ways of hunting elephants. 

“The elephant is the most intelligent amongst the animals. It 
has a special capacity to sense the presence of a man with weapons. 
It is also gifted with a sense of smell. In Africa, the sight of an 
elephant sniffing with its raised trunk and a king cobra swaying 
with its hood spread out, are sure signs of death. 

“Mr. Bush learned the art of shooting elephants well. If you 
want to fell a tusker in a herd you have to shoot it through its 
earhole. If he is a loner, you should aim right at the forehead—as 
the brain shatters, he falls on his hind legs and heaves forward. 
If the hunter is standing by the side of the elephant, he should 
aim at the heart—six inches below the point where the tip of the 
ear touches the body. The elephant who is shot in the heart will 
trumpet and fall forward, buckling under its own weight and die. 

“While following an elephant, an experienced hunter can study 
its dung and know its disposition, whether it is afraid or ready 
to turn and attack. If there are undigested pieces of food in the 
dung, he knows that the animal is upset and capable of anything. 
By testing the warmth of the dung, he can calculate how far the 
elephant is...” 

Mehtaji forgot Mr. Bush, and his story plunged wildly into jungle 
talk. Yet, I found the information interesting, and listened to it 
with wide open eyes. He was excited and animated—talking about 
wild elephants! 

Swallowing a huge peeled banana that looked like a piece of 
ivory, Mehtaji continued, “Elephant hunting is not only a game 
but a good source of income too. An average African elephant 
may have a trunk which weighs forty pounds. But what hunters 
call ‘good ivory’ should weigh at least eighty pounds. There are 
even great ones that carry over a hundred and twenty pounds 
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of ivory. Usually one gets 250 shillings per pound of ivory. So 
our Mathematics professor calculated that 240 pounds of ivory 
equals 3000 pounds. And how many such elephants there were 
to kill! 

“After resigning his job and selling his property one fine morning, 
Prof. Bush said good-bye to Europe and set off for Africa with 
all his savings in his pocket. When he landed in Mombassa, he 
had two double barrel guns, one A .450 and one A .557, and more 
than enough ammunition to kill all the elephants in Africa. 

“He reached Kenya. All he knew about elephants was bookish. 
So he hired the services of Mr. Henderson—an experienced, profes- 
sional hunter in Nairobi. His aim was to bag a hundred and twenty 
pounder the very first time, with the help of Henderson. 

“Henderson and Bush reached the foot hills of Mount Meru, 
a place famed for elephants with huge tusks. As they roamed about 
the mountain slopes, they saw elephants in herds, and loners too; 
but none had tusks that satisfied them. Then they reached the 
deep jungles on the other side of Mount Meru— the hunt continued. 
Even after three weeks, Bush did not find the elephant he had 
dreamt of. 

“On the twenty third day, they were resting under the shade 
of some trees, near the stream. It was mid-day. Suddenly Henderson 
nudged Bush, and pointed to the meadow not far from the stream. 
A giant tusker! 

“Bush's heart missed a beat. He had never seen such an enormous 
elephant before. Neither had Henderson, but his eyes were rivetted 
on the giant’s tusks. They weighed at least 150 pounds each. The 
ivory resembled a huge banana trunk, smooth and shapely bent. 
Both of them stared at the elephant, holding their breath. 

“ “We are in luck, the wind is with us,’ murmured Henderson 
to Bush. One could not say if Bush heard what his hunter friend 
had said. He was fascinated by the elephant’s roughish and rhyth- 
mic movements. 

“The elephant stood royally, drawing pictures in the air with 
his lowered trunk. The ears that looked like lotus leaves, moved 
slowly and rhythmically, in a cadence, and the lovely, white ivory 
shone handsomely on either side. How splendid! How magnificent! 
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“ “Right on the forehead, you know, aim three inches above 
the spot where the eyes would meet in a line,’ said Henderson. 

“Bush didn’t budge an inch. The tusker went on with the playful 
movements of its trunk and ears. Mr. Bush stood mesmerised, 
as if he was watching the rare dance of a celestial nymph. 

“ ‘What are you staring at? Shoot,’ Henderson said roughly. 

“Bush didn’t move. Henderson shook him. ‘Hmm,’ Bush said, 
without taking his eyes off the divine creature, ‘T can’t. No. I won't 
destroy it, | have never seen such magnificence in all creation. 
A perfect union of strength and mind. I don’t have the heart to 
blow it away with a piece of lead.’ | 

“Henderson got angry.‘Mr. Bush are you crazy? What are you 
saying? If you loose this moment you will never be the hero who 
bagged the biggest tusks ever in the world.’ 

“ ‘No, I don’t want that fame,’ said Bush, as if in a trance. 
‘What I see before me is a living poem. Let me enjoy it. 

“ ‘What I see in you is madness,’ said Henderson in anger and 
disgust. ‘A hunter should never become a philosopher. What | 
see in front of me is ivory worth 3500 pounds. If you don’t shoot, 
I will.’ 

“ ‘No, please don’t.’ Bush caught hold of Henderson’s gun. ‘I 
will give you 3500 pounds and you can have this expensive gun 
too. Please let my elephant go... 

“Henderson stared at Bush. And Bush at the elephant. 

“ After a while the majestic creature disappeared into the bamboo 
bush, walking delicately with rhythmic nonchalance. 

“Mr. Bush never touched his gun after that,” said Mehtaji, drain- 
ing the last drop of coffee. “He enjoys watching wild animals and 
their movements—it is his life. It is four years since he built his 
cabin in the Nogorongoro crater. He has even found a way to 
make a living without hurting any of the wild animals.” 

“How is that?” I asked. 

“Rearing ostriches, and collecting their feathers. Look, they are 
all over here.” 

“Where are the ostriches now?” 

“They went back to the forest.” 

“What about Mr. Bush then, is he ill?” I asked sympathetically. 
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Mehtaji was silent for a while. Then gazing into infinity, he 
continued, “It is six months since he died. A wild elephant caught 
him on this mountain path, and tore him into two. Still, I believe 
that Mr. Bush is here...alive.” 

A wild wind from the Nogorongoro knocked our empty hamper 
down, and rushed on ahead. 

Seized by a nameless dread, I stared deep into the bottom of 
the crater. There, in the checkered yellow patches, I could see a 
few black dots. Could be a herd of wild elephants...the benevolent 
spirit of Mr. Bush must be lingering around them there. 
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SCENE 1 
An empty stage. Appa and Bappa, about 30 years of age,enter carrying 
a table and two folding chairs. They place them at the centre of the 
stage. Appa begins to wipe the tabletop, while Bappa calls out to Sulbha 
in the wings. 


BAPPA: Sulbha—please come in, won't you? I know it will be 
difficult for you to select one of us as your husband, since both 
of us are in love with you. I don’t envy you at all! Besides, | 
find this process of selecting a husband crude, complex and... 

APPA: Complex my foot! On the contrary, there is nothing 
simpler, I should say. Suibha, come and sit here. Keep your eyes 
open and see that neither of us cheats. Concentrate on our hands. 
Watch till one us wins. Whoever wins will be your husband. It’s 
as simple as that. 

BAPPA: What a quixotic way of selecting one’s life partner! 
One man forces down the hand of another and wins a bride— 
nonsense! Marriage is not a wrestling match. It’s something very 
beautiful, very tender, very... 

APPA: Shut up, Bappa. Don’t waste your breath. What you say 
means nothing to Sulbha. If you think her decision can be influenced 
by oratorial skills then... 

Sulbha enters carrying a chair. 

SULBHA: You are wrong. I'll judge your contest with absolute 
impartiality. 

Bappa takes the chair from her. 7 

BAPPA: Please Sulbha, let me carry it. 

APPA: Trying to bribe her, are you? (Smiles) Try something 
else. Carrying a light metal chair won't do. 

BAPPA: (Very softly and modestly) Please darling, don’t strain 
yourself, please. 

APPA: (Before Sulbha can sit down) Stop! Sulbha stop! (Wipes 
the chair with his handkerchief) Right! Now you can sit down. 
(Looks at Bappa challengingly) He’s always flattering you. I'll not 
sit here like a dumb fool and risk loosing you. Let both sides 
be equally corrupt so that the scales of judgement don’t favour 
either of us. 
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Sulbha grins and sit down. So do Appa and Bappa. 

SULBHA: Fine. Now would one of you please tell me how I 
am supposed to choose my husband? 

APPA: (Quickly) Let me explain. See, Sulbha, the two of us—that 
is, Bappa and I—are going to have— er—what do you call it—that 
thing where men test the strength of their hands—where one— 
rather both—place their elbows on the table and try to push down 
their opponent’s arms. 

BAPPA: I refuse. No. Why don’t we have a singing contest in- 
stead? The winner shall marry Sulbha. That'll be more civilised. 

APPA: No! It has already been decided that the selection will 
be done by a hand-wrestling contest, and... 

BAPPA: Come on, Appa, you can sing what you like. 

APPA: No. Instead, I’ll wrestle with my left hand against your 
right. 

BAPPA: A bull’s left horn is no different from its right. 

APPA: Alright. I’ll let you use both your hands. I'll use only 
my left hand. 

SULBHA: That a fair handicap, I think. Bappa? 

BAPPA: Rubbish! Have you seen his hands, Sulbha? One needs 
a lot spare time to see them completely. And look at my hands—my 
delicate fingers...I am an artist, Sulbha, not a bulldozer like him! 

APPA: Alright, I’ll use only the index and the middle finger 
of my left hand. You can wrestle with both your hands. 

BAPPA: Go to hell! Sulbha, why can’t he agree to a singing 
contest? 

SULBHA: Can you give him a handicap? 

BAPPA: He can sing any damn tune he wants. 

SULBHA: Instead, why don’t you sing a bit off tune? That would 
be appropriate. 

BAPPA: Never! I can’t sing badly! Melody is in my blood. 
can’t even weep out of tune. 

APPA: O yeah? Let me make you weep then! 

SULBHA: Gentlemen, gentlemen, gentlemen, have some sens 
of decency,please! Listen to me. See, a singer, or any artist fo 
that matter, is born an artist and his gifts are granted to him b 
God. 
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APPA: God’s gift it’s called, isn’t it? 

SULBHA: That's right. So one either has it or does not. 

APPA: Pardon? 

SULBHA: I mean that a person either has a particular artistic 
or does not. 

APPA: Yeah, yeah. The ‘all or none’ law— it’s called, isn’t it? 


Bappa: That's right. I am ‘all’ and you are ‘none’—a nun! Good- 
ness me, Appa, how dare you think of marriage when you are 
a nun! Absurd! Very absurd! Revolting... 

SULBHA: Quiet, quiet! Listen to me, will you? (Both are quiet) 
So—art is God’s gift, a person either has it or doesn’t. All or none—as 
Appa has aptly put it. And what do we have here? The same 
situation, don’t we? An artist on the one hand and a non-artist 
on the other. Can we then make ‘art’ the subject of a contest between 
them? No. If we did,we would very unjust towards the non-artist. 

APPA: Here, here! 

BAPPA: Stop braying like a stupid ass! 

APPA: Bappa, don’t provoke me to hit you! 

SULBHA: Come, come, gentlemen, don’t waste time on petty 
quarrels. Let me finish what I have to say...physical strength, unlike 
like an artistic skill, is bestowed—in varying degrees, of course—on 
everyone. Therefore, if Bappa gets an adequate handicap... 

APPA: Oh, I’ve agreed to use my left hand and... 

SULBHA: Then, I think, a hand-wrestling contest would be a 
fair way of choosing a husband. 

APPA: Well said! Precisely my view too. Oh, Sulbha, we even 
think alike! I am sure, I’ll win the contest and marry you. 

Sulbha blushes. 

APPA: Dear me, she blushes! That’s a good omen. 

BAPPA: (Irritated) Sulbha, Sulbha, you are being partial from 
the word go. 

SULBHA: Come on, Bappa! A mere smile means nothing. The 
decision will be made only after the hand-wrestling contest. 

BAPPA: But you didn’t merely smile. You blushed! When he 
said he’d win and marry you, you positively blushed! 

SULBHA: So what? Say the same thing and see how | respond. 
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Say—Sulbha, I am sure I'll win the contest and marry you,’ and 
sO on...come on, say it. 

BAPPA: But... 

SULBHA: Try! 

BAPPA: (Obediently) Sulbha, I am sure I'll win the contest and 
marry you. 

SULBHA: (Blushes) Is that alright? Happy? Didn’t I tell youl 
was an impartial judge? Now, come, start the fight. 

They take up their posttions. 

BAPPA: Appa, I hope you are aware of the rules of the contest. 

APPA: Of course, I am. I am going to use only two fingers 
of my left hand. 

BAPPA: And the other rules? 

APPA: I know them—but let me repeat them, in case your 
memory has failed you. I think there should be no confusion before 
we Start. 

BAPPA: If you really believe that, please don’t explain anything. 

SULBHA: Let him,Bappa. I don’t think there’ll be any confusion. 
And if there is, I'll help him out. Yes, Appa, explain. 

APPA: Rule number one—Bappa, listen carefully—the elbow— 
here—once you plant itonaspot—like this—it shouldn't move—not 
even an inch. The body should be still like a stone— 

BAPPA: Body in my case, hulk in yours! 

SULBHA: (Smiles) Good joke, Bappa! Now it’s your turn to 
crack one, Appa. That will make me impartial again. 

APPA: Crack what? 

SULBHA: A joke, silly! Bappa has just cracked one—you should 
level the score. 

APPA: (Seriously) Well—alright. Just to stop you from tilting 
the scales in Bappa’s favour. I'll tell you a joke, even though I 
don’t want to. We are here to decide an important issue. By in- 
dulging in cheap fun, we’ll be violating the sanctity of marriage 
and... 

SULBHA: Mind your language, Appa! You are being damn 
boring. If you go on talking rubbish like that, Bappa will gain 
a healthy advantage over you in this contest. So, if you don’t want 
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to lose more ground, shed that ‘holier than thou’ attitude and 
crack a good one quickly. 

APPA: (Sighs) Alright, alright. A joke is what you want, a joke 
is what you'll get. (Clears his throat) Here it is—Bappa wins the 
hand-wrestling contest! 

SULBHA: (Silent for a second. Then bursts out laughing) Good. 
Yes, Appa, you have done it! The scores are equal. I am unbiased 
again. Yes, please start the fight now. 

BAPPA: Wait a minute. What's the joke—that I'll win the hand- 
wrestling contest? 

APPA: No. The joke is not that you'll win the hand-wrestling 
contest. The joke is that you'll marry Sulbha after winning the 
hand-wrestling contest. 

SULBHA: (Laughs even more) Oh, stop it, Appa! 1 am beginning 
to hurt. 

BAPPA: But, I don’t see the joke at all! What’s so funny about 
my marrying Sulbha? 

APPA: Ass, the joke is not that you'll marry Sulbha. That you 
should marry at all is a big joke. 

SULBHA: (Laughing her guts out) Appa, stop it, please! I am 
becoming dangerously partial. You crack one more joke like that, 
and I’ll marry you at once—and that'll be very unfair. So, please, 
stop. And, now, get ready for the fight quickly. Come on—one— 
two—three—go! 

Both start the contest. 

APPA: (Enjoying the fight). Come on, buddy, come on! (Pointing 
to his forearm) It has been fed and brought up on rice-flour and 
eggs. You are up against pure proteins, my dear—come on, do 
your best. 

BAPPA: Just a minute. Time out,referee! I object. My opponent 
is trying to impress the referee by talking about his high protein 
diet. That’s unfair. 

SULBHA: Oh, but proteins don’t impress me at all. In fact, the 
mention of rice-flour has cost Appa a few points. 

BAPPA: Oh. Anyway, I still want to object to his remarks about 
the percentage of protein in rice-flour. Rice-flour doesn’t have as 
much protein as... 
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APPA: Time wasting tactics! Sheer time wasting tactics, darling! 

SULBHA: (Blushes at being called ‘darling’ She suddenly realizes 
that Bappa is looking at her) Oh, let me blush at you, too. (Blushes) 
No partiality! 

APPA: Dear referee, it is obvious that my opponent is buying 
time to postpone his inevitable defeat. | am sure, though, that 
no amount of time he buys will enable him to win you. 

BAPPA: The point I want to make is that, while rice-flour has 
protein, it’s nowhere close to what dal, milk and... 

SULBHA: Stop it! Please, stop it! Don’ t waste time talking rubbish! 
Get down to business. On your marks...! 

Both: Yes, Sir! 

As the contest starts, the scene ends 


SCENE 2 


A table and two chairs. Appa and Sulbha are sitting facing each other 
across the table. Sulbha has a menu-card in her hand, suggesting that 
they are sitting in a restaurant. She stares at the card for sometime 
and then hands it over to Appa. 

SULBHA: Order something. 

APPA: (Reads the card for sometime and then returns it to Sulbha) 
You choose. I'll have the same thing. 

SULBHA: (Irritated) Please, Appa! Order something quickly. 
Why waste time like this? I am sure there are better pastimes 
than staring at menu-cards. 

APPA: Shall we have some tea? 

SULBHA: Sure. But I also want to eat something. I am famished. 

APPA: So am I! Twin souls feel alike! Perhaps, that's why you 
love me more than you love Bappa. 

SULBHA: Not at all. I chose you because you are stronger tha 
Bappa. At that time, I was madly in love with your body. That’ 
all. 

APPA: But surely you loved me more! 

SULBHA: Oh, let’s not dig up a dead past, Appa. Have yo 
decided what you want to eat? 

APPA: (Looks at the menu-card again. Suddenly, his eyes ligh 
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up) Sabudana-wada! I know you love sabudanna-wada. |, too, am 
very fond of it. Let’s eat sabudana-wadas. Waiter—two sabudana- 
wadas, please! 

SULBHA: Have you heard from Bappa recently? 

APPA: (Taken aback) Why do you ask? 

SULBHA: Oh, out of idle curiosity, perhaps. 

APPA: (Smiles. Pause) Sulbha, have I ever told you that you 
have the most beautiful pair of eyes? 

SULBHA: Many times. 

APPA: Please accept the compliment once more. 

SULBHA: Oh, I’m tired of saying ‘thank you’! 

APPA: Don’t say it. (Pause) Sulbha, will you please read my 
palm? 

SULBHA: I don’t know how to. 

APPA: (Hurt) That's a lie! It was not very long ago that you 
used to love reading my palm; caressing and kissing it all the 
while. You said you knew palmistry well. 

SULBHA: Oh Appa! 

APPA: You always flattered these muscular hands whenever 
you touched them. Remember what you said? 

SULBHA: No. 

APPA: “Strong man and delicate wife, make for a happy married 
life.” 

SULBHA: (Reluctantly takes his hand in hers) Appa, you have 
a short life line, a weak heart line and a faint brain line. 

APPA: I’ve never heard of a brain line. 

SULBHA: Because you never had one. (Appa looks hurt. She 
laughs) Don’t be an ass, I know nothing about palmistry. 

APPA: Sulbha, when shall we get married? 

SULBHA: Bappa sings beautifully, doesn’t he? 

APPA: (Hurt. Pulls his hand away from her) Sulbha, why did 
you select me as your fiance? 

SULBHA: Because you are bulkier than Bappa. 

APPA: Is that all? Nothing more? 

SULBHA: Physical security. I was obsessed with it. And I thought 
that you, rather than Bappa, would be able to provide it to me. 

APPA: So when will you become my wife? 
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SULBHA: (Smiles) After we finish eating the sabudana-wada. 

APPA: (Also smiles) But aren’t we are going to have tea after 
the sabudana-wada? 

SULBHA: Oh yes! Now, that’s a real problem. Could you cancel 
the tea then? 

APPA: Sure! Waiter, no tea, please. But my dear Sulu, we didn't 
order tea at all. 

SULBHA: Didn't we? 

APPA: No. 

SULBHA: So he was not going to bring tea anyway? 

APPA: Yes. I mean no. 

SULBHA: Then, I’m not going to marry you anyway. 

APPA: (Hurt) Sulbha, you are betraying my love! 

SULBHA: (Grins) How cute you look when you are angry! I 
wish we had a photographer at hand (Bappa enters with a camera 
and clicks a photograph of Appa). 

BAPPA: There you are! We shall have a nice photograph! 

SULBHA: Goodness me, is it you, Bappa! Oh, where had you 
vanished to for so long, you lovable ass! Didn’t you ever feel like 
meeting me? 

BAPPA: Why should I have? I am not your fiance or something! 

APPA: Welcome,Bappa. Sit down, please take a chair. But wait, 
I shall ask the waiter to bring you one. 

BAPPA: Don’t bother. There’s a chair here. (Pulls out a chair 
from the wings and sits on it. Picks up the menu-card) What are 
you people eating? What is ‘special’ here? 

SULBHA: (Smiles) The bill! 

BAPPA: I see. Then order a bill for me. And let me have something 
till it is ready. 

APPA: To eat or to drink? 

BAPPA: If the bill is really as sumptuous as you say, I shall 
not need anything more. A drink would suffice in that case. 

SULBHA: Stop it, will you! Oh Bappa, we are not meeting after 
such a long time that we should talk about eating and drinking. 

BAPPA: Okay, we shall talk less and eat more. 

SULBHA: Appa, order something quickly! 

APPA: Idli? Shall I? 
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SULBHA: Order Sabudana-wada for Bappa. I know, from our 
college days that he loves it. Bappa, do you remember, the two 
of us had broken the record for eating the maximum number of 
sabudana-wadas at a college gathering?. We had won the ‘Best 
Twosome’ award that year. 

APPA: But he used to like idlis more. I liked sabudana-wada. 
Yes, I clearly remember because Sulbha also liked sabudana-wada. 
Sulbha doesn’t like idlis or men who eat idlis. 

SULBHA: Oh God, not eating and drinking again! Bappa, say 
something romantic, will you? 

BAPPA: Sure. When are you two getting married? 

SULBHA: Is that your idea of romance, stupid? 

APPA: Waiter, one idli-sambar please! 

BAPPA: Oh, wait a minute, waiter, don’t bring idli. Bring sabudana- 
wadas for me, too. By the way friends, I don’t like idlis anymore. 

SULBHA: (Excited) Don’t you really! How romantic! Oh, Bappa, 
please take my hand in yours and read my palm. Don't say you 
know nothing about palmistry. The situation is such that you will 
certainly be able to read my palm. Especially since you don’t like 
idlis anymore. 

BAPPA: But I never said, I don’t know palmistry. (Takes her 
hand with an elaborate gesture and starts caressing it). 

APPA: (Devastated) Waiter, one idli-sambar for me! 


SCENE 3 


The table is now upside down. Sulbha and Bappa place a candle on 
each of its four legs and then light them. They look at each other, then 
at the candles, and blow them out. 
BAPPA: Happy fourth wedding anniversary, darling! 
SULBHA: Has it really been four years since our wedding? 
BAPPA: It seems that we got married only yesterday—doesn’t 
it? It doesn’t seem as if it’s already been four years, does it? 
SULBHA: No. It doesn’t seem as if we got married four years 
ago; it seems as if we got married four hundred years ago! 
Uneasy pause 
Say, what do we do now? 
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BAPPA: That's a big question. Neither of us likes cake, otherwise 
cutting and eating one would have taken up a good deal of our 
time. 

SULBHA: (After a pause) Remember what we did on our first 
anniversary? 

BAPPA: Yes. We dreamed about a wonderful future. 

SULBHA: I’m not talking about our first wedding night. 

BAPPA: Nor am I. Moreover, we had no time for dreams during 
the first night. We didn’t sleep at all. In fact, on many of those 
nights, we were busy honeymooning, weren't we? 

SULBHA: Yes. Busy we were for sure, but no business ever 
occurred. (Sighs) However, I’m not talking about those nights, I’m 
talking about the night of our first wedding anniversary. 

BAPPA: Oh, I see. 

SULBHA: Do you remember what we did that evening? 

BAPPA: (Frowning) Let me see—eh—ah—we had kababs that 
evening—right? __ 

SULBHA: You don’t remember. That day I got my first pregnancy 
test done. 

BAPPA: Oh yes; I had completely forgotten about it. See, I usually 
don’t care to remember negative things. 

SULBHA: Obviously, since they make you feel guilty. 

BAPPA: What? 

SULBHA: Bappa, the doctors say there is no reason why I can’t 
bear a child. 

BAPPA: That's good news! 

SULBHA: What's good news? 

BAPPA: That you don’t have any problems. 

SULBHA: Yet the pregnancy test has been persistently negative. 

BAPPA: That's God’s will. Look Sulbha, there are some things 
which depend on luck. One can do nothing about them (Smiles) 
Still, how lucky that your pregnancy test has never ended in a 
draw. (Laughs at his own joke) 

SULBHA: (Seriously) Bappa, will you listen to me for once? 

BAPPA: (Irked) I’m not going to see a doctor. 

SULBHA: But I’m not saying you have a problem. 
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BAPPA: What do you mean—I don’t have a problem. Of course, 
I don’t have a problem. Of course, I don't! 

SULBHA: (After a pause) How do you know? 

BAPPA: Of course, I do. We, men, know such things— instinc- 
tively. 

SULBHA: But, if both of us are normal, why is the pregnancy 
test always negative? 

BAPPA: To hell with the pregnancy tests! Why do you believe 
them? You could still be pregnant. 

SULBHA: Could I? For the last four years? Perhaps, lam pregnant 
now. When the baby is delivered, it will come out walking and 
talking! 

BAPPA: Sulbha, don’t pull my leg. 

SULBHA: But why don’t you come to Dr. Dandge’s atleast once? 

BAPPA: Dandge is a child specialist. He knows nothing about 
fertility! 

SULBHA: Oh, but we are going to visit Dr.Mrs. Dandge, and 
she is a fertility specialist. 

BAPPA: I shall not see her! You call her a lady! God, if I see 
her, I’m sure, all the doubts I have about myself will spring to 
life again. She is not a woman, she is a demon. 

SULBHA: Alright. We'll go to someone else. Look, Bappa, I’m 
certain it is something very minor. We must, however, see a doctor 
atleast once—. 

BAPPA: No! There is nothing wrong with me. 

(A long pause) 

SULBHA: Bappa, motherhood is what makes a woman most 
happy in life. 

BAPPA: Yes. 

SULBHA: What do you mean ‘yes’? 

BAPPA: I mean, I, too, feel you should become a mother. 

SULBHA: But how can I without your active cooperation? 

BAPPA: Do you think we’re not trying enough? 

Pause 

SULBHA: Heard anything from Appa of late? 

BAPPA: No. But why talk of him now? We were talking about 
a very different issue. 
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SULBHA: Oh, the issue remains the same, only the man con- 
cerned has changed. 

BAPPA: What do you mean? 

SULBHA: Only that it has been a long time since we met Appa. 

BAPPA: A few minutes ago, you were talking about motherhood 
and suddenly, out of the blue, Appa erupts into the conversation. 

SULBHA: He is relevant, and if you don’t grasp the relevance, 
I’m sorry. 

BAPPA: Okay. If you really feel like talking about Appa, let’s 
do it. Though I’m not very interested. Fortunately, there’s not much 
to say about Appa, so let’s be done with him quickly. 

SULBHA: (With a touch of nostalgia) You shared a room with 
Appa in college, didn’t you? 

BAPPA: Yes, through all our college years. But, of course, you 
know about all that, Sulbha. 

SULBHA: (Dreamily) Oh, you had him so close to you all those 
years! 

BAPPA: Sulbha, why are you talking as if you never knewaboutit. 
You were in the same college and— 

SULBHA: He used to do his morning exercises in the bright 
sun, didn’t he? 

BAPPA: Oh yes. He had many such childish habits. Sit ups, 
arm-bends, weightlifting, gymnastics and what not. Most of his 
time was wasted in the college gym. 

SULBHA: That’s how he could groom such a beautiful body! 

BAPPA: And such a dull mind as well! While he shaped his 
muscles, he neglected his brains completely. Do you know his 
I.Q. level? 

SULBHA: (Ignoring his remark) He won the inter-college body 
building championship for three years in a row. 

BAPPA: Two years. But Sulbha—. 

SULBHA: Three. I remember very well. 

BAPPA: How come, may I ask? 

SULBHA: Oh, we girls used to sneak up secretly to see the 
body building championships of the boys. 

BAPPA: God bless the girls! 

SULBHA: Bappa, do you really think I’m a woman? 
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BAPPA: Well, what a strange question to ask,Sulbha! Of course, 
you're a woman. 

SULBHA: How can I be unless I’m a mother? Unless I carry 
a child in this womb? No, as long as I don’t become a mother, 
I don’t deserve to be called a woman! 

BAPPA: But you are going to be a mother, Sulbha. You are— 
definitely! I promise you, we shall leave no stone unturned to 
make you a mother. 

SULBHA: Bappa, I am a very fickle-minded person. | am never 
sure about what I want. 

BAPPA: Oh, I think you are just a bit disturbed at present. 

SULBHA: No, no. I’ve always been like that. Both of you were 
equally close to me during our college days. But when the time 
came to chose a husband, I chose Appa. 

BAPPA: A hasty decision, of course, as you yourself realised 
later. Mere physique could not have held you— attracted you for 
more than a few months. 

SULBHA: Yes. I found him quite dull, so— 

BAPPA: So you came to me. Naturally, since | am such an in- 
teresting, multifaceted person. You were convinced that I was the 
ideal life partner. A marriage with Appa, you knew, was destined 
to be nothing more than a daily physical grind. 

SULBHA: Yes. That's why I married you. But now I feel that 
a life of physical exercise would have been more rewarding 
than this childless drudgery. 

BAPPA: Sulbha, calm down. I’ve never seen you so depressed 
before. 

SULBHA: (Dreamily) Did Appa have a tan all over his shapely 
body? You said he used to exercise in the morning sun... 

BAPPA: Sulbha, what's wrong with you? 

SULBHA: I’m sorry, Bappa. But when I watch mothers walking 
by, holding small kids by their hands, I feel pangs of pain in my 
womb! 

BAPPA: Sulbha, shall we adopt a child? 

SULBHA: (Screams) No! I won’t adopt a child! Why should 
I? What's my womb for? 

BAPPA: (Goes to her) Calm down Sulbha, please. You shall 
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be a mother, my dear. We shall strive for that. I, too, earnestly 
want you tu be the mother of my child. And remember, where 
there’s a strong will, there is a way. We shall find the way, darling, 
cheer up! Shall I sing you a song? 

SULBHA: Don’t,if you want to cheer me up. Open the window, 
and let the bright sunlight pour in instead. (Excited) Bappa, will 
you please take off your clothes and— do some exercises before 
me? 

BAPPA: Sulbha, please! 

SULBHA: But why not, Bappa? 

BAPPA: Sulbha— 

SULBHA: (Breaks down) Oh Bappa, I want to be a mother—so 
desperately... 

BAPPA: You shall be, my dear, you certainly shall be. 

(Starts singing) 

You shall be a mother 

A mother you shall be 
And I shall sing a lullaby 
To our sweet baby... 

(Appa enters clapping and singing) 

APPA: ‘And I shall sing a lullaby to our sweet baby...’ A lovely 
song! 

SULBHA: Oh, it’s Appa! Appa, you shall live a hundred— no, 
a thousand—no, a hundred thousand years! 

APPA: Well, I can’t guarantee about thousands, but a hundred 
years—yes. I shall certainly touch the century mark. And why 
not, when I have such a healthy body! 

BAPPA: (Brings a chair) Have a seat Appa, don’t keep standing. 

APPA: (Sits) Have the lights fused? I see that you have lit some 
candles. 

SULBHA: Stupid, count them. 

APPA: (Counts) One, two, three and four—four... 

SULBHA: You dumb-head, it’s our fourth wedding anniversary. 

APPA: Oh yes, indeed! Sorry, I had forgotten (Kisses Sulbha 
and continues to caress her) Happy wedding anniversary dear; 
many, many happy returns of the day! 
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SULBHA: (Fondling him in return) Oh, thank you, Appa. Thank 
you so much. (Caresses him) 

BAPPA: (Loudly) Well, Appa, I’m the husband, if you please! 

APPA: Yes, yes. Best wishes to you, too. 

SULBHA: Appa, have you got married yet? 

APPA: What do you mean ‘married yet’? Only the day before 
yesterday, we celebrated our third wedding anniversary. 

BAPPA: I see. We didn’t know. You never asked us to your 
wedding. Nor did you meet us even once after our marriage. 

APPA: Oh, forget it, Bappa. Let the past remain buried. 

BAPPA: Now, now, do I see a changed Appa here? 

APPA: Not at all. I couldn’t come earlier, because | couldn’t 
find the time to come. 

BAPPA: Look, here’s a real busy man! 

SULBHA: Now, don’t you start those petty fights again. Appa, 
tell me, you have been married for three years, do you have any 
children? 

APPA: Have I got any children? What a question, dear! I’m 
the father of two daughters and a son. | 

SULBHA: (Fascinated) Three children in three years! Fabulous! 
Appa, stay with us for a month atleast. You'll have to, I won't 
hear of a ‘no’. 

APPA: But I’m not going to say ‘no’. I have arranged for a 
job in an office for three months at this place. Naturally, I’m going 
to stay at your house during that period—of course, that’s if you’d 
let me. 

BAPPA: Oh, we would have been happy to accommodate you 
but— 

SULBHA: Oh, are you really going to stay with us for three 
months! How lovely! I’m so glad. Now you two sit here and talk 
like two good friends and I shall make some nice hot tea for us. 
Oh, I’m so happy...three babies in three years...and staying with 
us for three months! 

(Goes in, singing some merry tune. Appa smiles. Bappa doesn’t. 
The scene ends). 
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SCENE 4 


Same table; same three chairs. Appa and Bappa are on stage. 

BAPPA: (Happy) It’s never too late—how true that saying is! 
It, indeed, is never too late. Oh Appa, I’m very happy today. So 
happy—you just can’t imagine how happy! 

APPA: Yes. I share your happiness. It’s good that I could help 
you during my stay here. 

BAPPA: Oh, I’m so excited! You laugh at my silly outburst, 
but don’t forget, I’m going to be a father for the first time. 

APPA: Whether it is the first time or the fourth, the excitement 
of being a father is the same. Well, this time the satisfaction is 
doublefold for me. I could help you when you were in real need. 

BAPPA: (Frowning) What do you mean? 

APPA: I’m happy and proud that Sulbha has, at last, conceived 
because of me. 

BAPPA: (Glaring at him) How dare you talk like that about 
my wife in my presence, you scoundrel! 

APPA: Don't get angry, Bappa. Look, had I not come here, would 
this have happened? No. I came here to stay for three months—I 
actually stayed for four—and during that period, so many times 
did Sulbha and I —. 

(Sulbha comes in. She is obviously pregnant. Both men help 
her as she walks upto the table. She sits in the third empty chair). 

SULBHA: Oh, I’m alright—yes—ah! You were not fighting again, 
were you? 

APPA: Nothing serious. Bappa is unnecessarily furious. He 
doesn’t want to believe that you conceived because of me. He 
says— 

SULBHA: That he is responsible for it, does he? 

APPA: Yes. But he is not, for obvious reasons. I came and stayed 
here and soon after that you got pregnant. To say that Bappa 
did it would be a most unlikely coincidence, don’t you think? 

BAPPA: You are out of your mind, Appa! 

APPA: On the contrary, what I’m saying makes complete sense. 
See, it’s eighteen weeks since I came here and Sulbha is sixteen 
weeks pregnant. No other man has visited the house during the 
last four months. 
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BAPPA: What about me? Besides being a man, I’m her husband 
as well. 

APPA: Which you have been for the last four years. You think 
you succeeded in doing something in the last four months what 
you couldn’t do in the last four years? Very unlikely, indeed! 

BAPPA: (Enraged) I had visited Dr. Mrs. Dandge on the very 
day that you arrived here. And remember, she is a fertility specialist. 

SULBHA: (Pleasantly surprised) Bappa, did you really go to 
Mrs. Dandge? What did she say? 

APPA: Lodk, one doesn’t become fertile by just visiting a fertility 
expert. 

BAPPA: Shut up! She found nothing wrong with me. She said, 
I just needed a few tips and everything would be fine. Sulbha, 
I’m sure, you must have felt the difference in me of late. 

SULBHA: (Pensive) Yes, yes, really, coming to think of it, I feel 
what Bappa says is true. He seems very energetic these days—much 
improved. 

APPA: Improved, my foot! How can he be, Sulbha? Think of 
our past records. On the one hand, we have a man who follows 
all methods of contraception, yet fathers three kids in three years; 
while on the other, we have a man who tries all the tricks of 
procreation, yet fails to father a single child. Now, if this latter 
person suddenly starts claiming that he is the father of your child, 
who would believe in him and why? That, too, when the former 
person is present and as fit as ever. Remember, Bappa, dear, a child 
doesn’t appear out of nowhere. It takes a real man to produce it. 

BAPPA: Sulbha! Please ask him to shut up! 

SULBHA: But Appa, I think you are forgetting what I said. I 
said, Bappa seems to be a changed man since his visit to Dr. Mrs. 
Dandge—a much more energetic man. 

APPA: In that case, why did you ask for my—cooperation? 

SULBHA: Because, I was not sure. I didn’t want to take any 
chances. I wanted to be a mother, come what may. 

APPA: So, how do we decide who the father of this child is? 

BAPPA: There no need to decide. I’m the father. 

SULBHA: Don’t be too sure, Bappa. Dr. Mrs. Dandge’s tips might 
have come too late to have worked. 
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APPA: To hell with the tips! I can’t, for a second,believe that 
four tips can do what couldn’t be done in four long years. Listen, 
Bappa, let’s be reasonable. See, you may rear this child as a father. 
Give it your name. I'll not grudge you that. Always remember 
one thing though—I’m the real father. 

BAPPA: (Attacks him furiously) Appa! you're talking too much! 
Don’t forget you came here as a guest. Is that’s how you reciprocate 
a friend’s hospitality? By snatching his fatherhood by force? 

APPA: (Ready for a fight) Come on! If I need to fight to prove 
that I am the father of this child, I am ready. 

BAPPA: I, too, shall fight today! 

SULBHA: Please have patience you two! I don’t understand 
how you can come to blows over the most silly things. What dif- 
ference does it really make who the father is? I passionately wanted 
to be a mother and that I soon shall be. That’s all. It’s time to 
celebrate and not to fight. However, if you really want to know 
who the father is, do one thing. Bappa, ring up the Fertility Research 
Institute. Take an appointment with Dr. Mrs. Dandge. Let her ex- 
amine us and the child in my womb. She will tell us who the 
father is—Appa or Bappa. Got me? 

BAPPA: I feel that all this is unnecessary— 

SULBHA: So do I. That’s why— 

BAPPA: Still, I think we should get it done. 

APPA: I’m ready for anything. Let’s get the test done. 

SULBHA: Alright. Bappa, call her, will you? 

BAPPA: Eh? ah-yes-(Goes). 

APPA: Between you and me, Sulbha, tell me, who’s the father? 

SULBHA: Should I? 

APPA: Please do. 

SULBHA: Should I, really? 

APPA: You should, Sulbha. You should tell me the truth. 

SULBHA: (Smiles) Frankly, Appa, I am not at all sure. 


SCENE 5 


The same table, the same chairs. Appa and Bappa sitting on either side 
of the table. Fifteen years have passed since the incident in the last scene. 
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Appa and Bappa have greyed a bit. They're a little arthritic as well. 
They have wine glasses in hands and speak to the audience. 

Both: And, thus, the years went by, one after the other, and 
today, it is fifteen years since that crucial question first arose—who 
is the father of Sulbha’s child? 

APPA: Who was the father of Sulbha’s child? 

BAPPA: Do you want to know what happened? 

APPA: I shall tell you. 

BAPPA: Here is the story. 

APPA: The test was carried out. 

BAPPA: We got it done. 

APPA: And what was the result of the test? 

BAPPA: Imagine the result of the test! 

APPA: I—was the father of the child. 

BAPPA: But the child had my blood in its veins. 

Both: So cheers! 

Scene ends. Both extt. 

SCENE 6 


Sulbha is busy with her household chores. She stops and looks at the 
audience and speaks. 

SULBHA: Oh, I’m sorry, but I really don’t have the time to 
talk to you. It’s already six. Time for Govind to come. Govind 
is my son. And only God knows, how he tortures me when he 
comes back from school. He screams for everything. Oh dear, I 
have to check onthe cake. It’s been in the oven for more than 
half an hour. (Starts to leave; stops and turns) What? Goodness 
me, you want me to tell you about that! You are waiting to learn 
about what happened fifteen years ago? Tell me one thing first, 
why do you want to know who the father is, when the one who 
really matters is the mother? And you do know who the mother 
is! I didn’t care who the father of my child was, as long as I had 
my wish fulfilled. And I’m so happy it was. Since Govind was 
born, I’ve felt fulfilled in every way...What? You still want to know? 
Okay, let’s get it over with once and for all. Yes, the test was 
carried out. But I had warned both of them not to tell me the 
result, I had said the same thing to Dr. Mrs. Dandge. Well all 
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of them kept their word. I never found out who the father was. 
I still don’t know. And frankly I don’t give a damn! (Looks at 
the clock) Forgive me—(Waits and turns) One thing before we 
part. Both Appa and Bappa stay here. Both are very fond of Govind. 
Yes, that was all concocted. Appa had never got married— naturally, 
he didn’t have any children of his own! (Govind screams— 
‘Mother!’) Here he is! Good bye! (She exits) 
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